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Merchants  Using  Space  Daily 
Say  Ads  Aided  Expansion 


EiE  IMPORTANT  PART  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  had  in  the 
er^nsion  programs  of  some  of  the 
Ijdest  local  retail  establishments  was 
^-emphasized  this  week  as  Editor  & 
.fi-BLiSHKR  correspondents  checked  re- 
nits  obtained  by  the  oldest  continu- 

f  local  newspaper  advertisers  in 
ir  respective  cities.  It  was  dis¬ 
ced  that  the  list  of  consistent  news- 
|bper  users  of  1939  have  used  dailies 
ir  as  long  as  85  years,  while  in  Al¬ 
ien,  Dl.,  a  century  of  advertising  re- 
aiionship  between  retailer  and  the 
ii:a]  daily  newspaper — started  when 
iat  paper  was  beginning  its  existence 
E  a  weekly— was  celebrated  recently. 

Local  newspaper  advertising  was 
Skened  to  a  locomotive’s  steam  by  one 
(tore’s  general  manager  —  David 
layer,  of  Rothschild’s,  Chicago,  and 
j^esident  of  the  State  Street  Council 
who  said  crisply  in  his  analogy: 
';mt  off  the  steam  and  your  locomo- 
[i'e  stops.  Shut  off  advertising, 
Susiness  will  stop.  *  *  *  We  have 
*ver  had  a  year  that  has  not  been 
flTofitable.” 

Reports  of  the  success  achieved 
irough  local  newspaper  advertising 
stores  in  the  cities  surveyed  are 
fesented  herewith. 

Y.  Store  Has  Used 
®®lies  114  Years 

114  YEARS  Arnold  Constable 
and  Company,  New  York’s  oldest 
apartment  store,  has  employed  daily 
fcwspapers  to  perform  the  principal 
of  selling  its  wares  to  the  public, 
nie  store,  one  of  the  oldest  retailers 
•  the  U.  S.,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
*tent  users  of  newspaper  space 
•"J'aghout  its  long  history,  now  is 
|*e  of  the  heaviest  advertisers  in  New 
iirk  newspapers.  For  its  West- 
ester  store  in  New  Rochelle  it  also 
•es  many  newspapers  in  Westchester 
'tunty. 

“Today  in  one  day  in  New  York 
'*'5papers,”  said  Harold  Samuels, 
vertising  director,  “we  probably  in- 
j  b  in  newspaper  advertising  more 
m  u  of  our  store  did  in 

onm.  But  nevertheless  it  is  cer- 
‘n  the  store  could  never  have  lived 
|»ntmuously  for  114  years  without 
what  we  had  to 
fhe  columns  of  the  daily  press.” 
Recent  research  of  the  store’s  news- 
*"Vertising  disclosed.  Mr.  Sam- 
I  u*  c  ff'®  ‘f oys  when  Aaron 

started  the  store  it  was 
fp  ose  space  on  the  front 

P=,es  of  New  York  papers. 

papers  were  copying 
ia  journals  which  considered 
id  P^Ses  best  both  for  news 
ilr  *  Mr-  Samuels. 

^  fo  buy  front 

^e  in  the  old  New  York 


Growth  of  Some  of  Nation's  Oldest  Retail  Estab¬ 
lishments  Traced  to  Consistent  Use  of  Dailies  . . , 
Ads  Are  "Steam"  of  Business  Locomotive 


Mirror  at  one-third  less  than  inside 
pages.  This  was  because  the  front 
page  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
wrapper  for  the  contents  inside  and 
liable  to  become  muddy  or  illegible 
if  rained  upon.” 

The  Arnold  Constable  store  has 
made  five  moves  in  its  long  history. 
It  is  now  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  40th 
Street. 

85  Years  an  Advertiser 
In  Dailies,  Chicago  Record 
CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Chi¬ 
cago  department  store,  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  for  85  years. 
Newspaper  advertising  today  takes 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  firm’s 
advertising  dollar.  Bruce  MacLeish, 
secretary  of  the  firm,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  medium  “has  always 
constituted  our  greatest  advertising 
effort  and  the  experience  of  years  has 
given  us  no  sound  reason  to  change. 

“We  have  kept  for  many  years  care¬ 
ful  records  of  advertising  response,” 
he  said,  “and  the  best  proof  of  our 
consequently  considered  opinion  of 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising  is 
our  continued  large  use  of  it.” 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Mac- 
LeLsh  piointed  out  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  in  most  stores  throughout  the 
country,  that  newspaper  advertising 
claims  the  larger  share  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  “We  look  forward  to 
our  100th  anniversary,”  he  said.  “Who 
can  say  that  then,  even  with  all  the 
changes  that  radio  and  television  may 
bring  about,  the  newspaper  will  not 
claim,  as  it  does  now,  the  major  piart 
of  our  dollar  and  our  interest?” 

Ads  Used  for  Century 
In  Daily  by  Men's  Store 

JOHN  D.  McADANIS,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening 
Telegraph,  noted  an  advertising  rela¬ 
tionship  that  has  extended  over  a  full 
century  in  a  talk  at  a  dinner  in  that 
city  May  4  celebrating  the  100th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Louis  J.  Hartmann 
men’s  and  boys’  clothing  store. 

The  Hartmann  store,  Mr.  McAdams 
said,  advertised  in  the  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph  in  1839,  when  that  city’s  only 
daily  was  a  three-year  old  weekly  and 
Alton  was  a  small  community  with  its 
life  centered  on  the  traffic  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  steamboats.  Several 
examples  of  the  store’s  early  display 
advertisements  of  70  and  80  years  ago 
were  exhibited  at  the  dinner. 

A  Ccntiiry  of  Advertising 

For  27  years  the  Hartmann  store 
carried  one  to  six-inch  single  column 
ads  in  the  then  weekly  Telegraph. 
Daily  for  55  years  the  store  carried 
16-inch  ads.  For  18  more  recent  years 
it  has  carried  ads  three  to  four  days 
a  week  ranging  from  six  by  three 


inches  to  full  pages.  In  1938  the  firm 
was  the  second  largest  advertiser  in 
the  Alton  Telegraph,  according  to  Mr. 
McAdams. 

Carl  A.  Hartmann,  present  head  of 
firm,  said:  “I  regard  newspaper  ad- 
verti.sing  as  the  most  piotent  and 
cheapiest  in  every  way.  It  is  the  most 
satisfactory  medium  of  advertising 
our  store  has  used  and  we  spend  little 
for  other  forms  of  publicity  now.  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Telegraph  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
holding  and  improving  our  business 
during  the  depression. 

“We  believe  we  are  one  of  the  few 
firms  having  a  lOO-year  record  of 
continuous  advertising  patronage  of 
any  one  newspaper.  There  has  never 
been  an  interruption  of  Hartmann 
Telegraph  business  relations  in  the 
full  century  of  our  existence,  as  the 
complete  files  of  the  Telegraph  for  that 
period  will  show.” 

At  the  dinner  Mark  W.  Cresap,  presi¬ 
dent,  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  reviewed 
the  history  of  his  firm  as  the  first  na¬ 
tional  adverti.ser  of  men’s  ready-made 
clothing  in  the  early  90’s,  and  its  pio¬ 
neer  use  of  illustrations  for  men’s  ap¬ 
parel  advertising.  Today  the  firm 
ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
newspaper  space  in  the  nation,  he  said. 

Chicago  Merchant  Has  Used 
Ad  Weekly  for  53  Years 

MAURICE  L.  ROTHSCHILD  ob¬ 
served  his  75th  birthday  recently. 
The  dynamic  little  merchant  prince 
of  State  Street,  Chicago,  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  an  apparel  store  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  is  not  Chicago’s  oldest  con¬ 
tinuous  advertiser  but  his  record 
ranks  among  the  first  in  consistent 
use  of  newspapiers. 

In  the  Twin  Cities,  where  Mr. 
Rothschild  began  business,  his  estab¬ 
lishment  has  the  unique  record  of 
having  an  ad  on  a  certain  page  in  the 
newspapers  every  Friday  for  the  last 
53  years.  In  Chicago,  a  recent  12- 
week  survey  by  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  University  of  Chicago  re¬ 
vealed  that  Maurice  L.  Rothschild 
uses  more  linage  on  women’s,  men’s 
and  children’s  apparel  in  local  dailies 
than  any  of  the  10  other  large  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  city. 

Leading  Newspaper  Advertiser 

Since  1905  Mr.  Rothschild  has  long 
been  one  of  Chicago’s  leading  news¬ 
paper  advertisers.  His  linage  in  the 
dailies  is  greater  than  that  used  by 
any  other  store  in  both  newspapers 
and  the  shopping  news.  He  believes 
newspaper  advertising  is  “the  quick¬ 
est  and  p>erhai>s  the  cheapest  way  to 
get  results,  providing  it  is  used  ju¬ 
diciously,  constantly  and  truthfully.” 

Newspaper  copy,  he  says,  should 
present  merchandise  “quickly,  pleas¬ 


y 


antly  and  outstandingly"  to  a  dis¬ 
criminating  clientele.  To  do  this,  a 
merchant  must  select  newspapers  with 
character,  he  says,  if  he  expiects  to 
reach  the  sort  of  people  he  wants  to 
do  business  with. 

Mr.  Rothschild  has  maintained  his 
advertising  in  newspapers  through 
good  times  and  bad.  “We  try  to  stay 
with  the  public.”  he  explains.  “By 
doing  so  we  keep  our  help  going  and 
serve  the  public.  The  better  we  serve 
the  public  the  better  we  serve  our¬ 
selves.” 

Likens  Ads  to  Locomotive's  Steam 

David  Mayer,  general  manager  of 
Rothschild's  and  president  of  the  State 
Street  Council,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher: 

“We  view  advertising  the  same  as 
steam  in  a  locomotive.  Shut  off  the 
steam  and  your  locomotive  stops.  If 
you  shut  off  advertising,  business  will 
stop.  We  could  save  $150,000  a  year 
from  our  Chicago  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
hardly  be  missed  by  our  customers. 
But  we  are  such  firm  believers  in  re¬ 
seeding  the  soil,  we  continue  to  give 
our  advertising  department  a  full 
round  of  ammunition  at  all  times.  We 
have  never  had  a  year  that  has  not 
been  profitable.” 

Evidence  of  Mr.  Rothschild's  faith 
in  newspap>ers  is  given  in  the  U.  of  C. 
survey,  which  covered  five  Chicago 
daily  newspapiers  and  the  semi-week¬ 
ly  editions  of  the  shopping  news  from 
Nov.  15  to  Feb.  6.  During  that  period, 
11  stores  devoted  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  agate  lines  of  space  to  advertising 
of  apparel,  distributed  among  the 
stores  in  the  following  proportions: 


Field’s . 

295.28,1 

Wieboldfi  , 

.  131.795 

Mandels’  . . .  . 

232.240 

Sears’  . 

.  125.430 

Parson’s  . 

223.265 

Rothschild’s 

.  314.520 

Boston  Store . 

156,603 

The  Hub  . . . 

. .  165,260 

The  Fair  .  .  .  . 

147.685 

Stevens’  .  . 

,  ,  38.355 

"loldldatts'  .  .  . 

200.000 

All  Chicago  Papers  Used 
Dail'7  for  52  Years 

IT’S  A  STORY  previously  told  in 

Editor  &  Publisher,  that  when 
Henry  C.  Lytton  founded  his  State 
Street  store  for  men’s  apparel  in  1887 
he  spent  one-half  of  his  original 
working  capital  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  announce  the  opr’ning  o'"  his 
establishment. 

Wtih  such  an  advertising-minded 
merchant,  it  is  only  natural  “ITie  Hub” 
was  born  to  the  conviction  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  vitally  essential 
in  building  a  retail  business.  Today 
the  firm  of  Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons 
has  expanded  to  include  stores  in 
Evanston,  Oak  Park  and  Gary,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  State  Street  firm,  which 
now  embraces  women’s  and  children’s 
apparel  as  well  as  men’s. 

Says  Retail  Ads  Lack  Appeal 

Mr.  Lytton  is  now  92  years  “young” 
and  continues  as  directing  head  of  his 
business,  bom  and  nurtured  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  For  52  years.  The 
Hub  has  been  a  consistent  user  of 
space  in  all  Chicago  newspiapers  and 
spends  the  great  bulk  of  its  appro¬ 
priation  in  this  primary  medium. 

“The  right  merchandise  at  the  right 
price  at  the  right  time — consistently 
advertised — brings  increasing  results 
as  its  cumulative  value  grows,”  de¬ 
clared  Frank  H.  Kemper,  advertising 
manager.  “There  has  been  expressed 
occasionally  the  feeling  that  newsi>a- 
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per  advertising  doesn’t  have  the  pull-  daily  in  each  newspaper  in  every  one 
ing  power  that  it  once  had.  We  feel  of  the  cities  in  which  one  of  its  eight 
here  that  this  is  not  the  fault  of  news-  stores  is  located.  This  policy  of  news¬ 
papers  but  rather  the  users  of  space  in  paper  reliance  has  been  practiced  for 
not  creating  advertising  that  com-  years  and  newspaper  copy  has  been 
petes  with  the  news  columns  of  the  the  store’s  lone  advertising  media  for 
paper.  Retail  advertising,  especially,  decades  except  that  in  the  last  three 


interest  and 


seems  devoid  of  news 
drctmatized  appeal. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  advertising 
should  take  on  more  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  flavor  in  recognizing  that  busi¬ 
ness  today  is  not  merely  headed  up 
under  the  one  point  of  more  sales  and 
profits,  but  has  the  four- fold  purpose 
of  considering  not  only  stockholders, 
but  jobholders,  customers  and  the 
public  at  large.” 

Mr.  Kemper,  while  a  firm  believer  in 
the  value  of  newspaper  advertising, 
suggests  that  newspapers  could  en¬ 
courage  a  higher  type  of  copy  from 
retailers  if  they  would  publish  more 
news  reflecting  a  better  moral  senti¬ 
ment,  and  place  less  emphasis  on  sen¬ 
sationalism. 


User  of  Dailies  75  Years. 

Store  Spends  Million  a  Year 

FOR  75  YEARS  the  Field  name  has 

appeared  in  advertising  in  Chicago 
newspapers.  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  a  consistent  user  of 
large  unit  display  advertising  for  30 
years  in  all  Chicago  metropolitan 
newspapers.  During  the  p>ast  decade, 
the  department  store  of  world-wide 
fame  has  spent  one  million  dollars 
annually  in  newspapers  to  reach  a 
cosmopolitan  market.  Today  the  firm 
uses  full-page  ads.  requiring  a  stall 
of  40  copywriters  and  executives  to¬ 
gether  with  a  dozen  or  more  free¬ 
lance  artists. 

As  pointed  out  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Aug.  28.  1937,  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  Field’s  uses  both  morning 
amd  evening  newspapers,  distributing 
its  copy  more  generally  among  all 
local  pepers  than  most  Chicago  de¬ 
partment  stores.  While  newspapers 
are  the  dominant  medium,  other 
forms  of  advertising  are  used. 

“We  try  to  make  our  staff  under¬ 
stand  that  the  main  object  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  build  good  will  for  the 
whole  store,”  explained  G.  R.  Schaef¬ 
fer,  publicity  manager.  “We  avoid 
as  far  as  pessible  the  practice  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  tomorrow’s  business 
only.” 


or  four  years  Vogue  and  Town  and 
Country  have  been  used  nationally. 

Uses  All  Papers  Daily 

I.  Magnin,  founded  as  a  single  store 
in  1862,  has  followed  the  practice  of 
using  newspiapier  copy  so  long  that  its 
origin  is  buried  in  history.  Newspia- 
p>ers  have  been  used  at  least  40  years. 
With  the  expansion  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  branches  begun  16  years 
ago  use  of  newspapers  was  extended 
to  the  cities  where  there  were  stores. 

“We  now  advertise  every  day  in 
every  piapier  on  the  Coast  in  the  cities 
in  which  our  stores  are  located,”  said 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Frank,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Mrs.  Frank,  with  I.  Magnin  for 
16  years  as  the  result  of  having  begun 
work  there  when  just  out  of  college, 
said  she  was  “very  sold”  on  newspa- 
pjers. 

The  organization  now  extends  from 
Seattle  to  San  Diego,  with  the  latest 
addition  the  Wilshire  Boulevard  store 
in  Los  Angeles,  described  by  Mrs. 
Frank  as  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world  and  the  world’s  most  beautiful. 


"It  Pays  to  Advertise  Daily," 
Says  Texas  Firm 

AFTER  29  YEARS  of  continuous  daily 

newspapier  advertising  under  con¬ 
tract,  the  San  Antonio  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.,  according  to  William  Eifler,  vice- 
president.  believes  that  “it  piays  to 
advertise.”  Said  Mr.  Eifler:  “If  we 
didn’t,  we  wouldn’t  still  be  at  it.” 

“In  1910,”  he  said,  “we  became  the 
first  financial  concern  to  make  an  ad¬ 
vertising  contract  with  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express." 

The  loan  and  trust  company  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  two  columns  of  space 
seven  inches  deep  at  the  upp>er  left 
hand  corner  of  the  Express’  back 
page.  The  company  uses  the  same  p>o- 
sition  but  smaller  sp>ace  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News — and  has  ever  since  that 
paper  was  started  twenty-one  years 
ago. 


Next  to  Large  City  But 
Advertises  Successfully 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  and  in¬ 
tensive  direct  mail  are  the  two  media 
used  by  J.  F.  Hink  &  Son.  outstand¬ 
ing  department  store  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  in  continuing  an  outstanding 
merchandising  success.  The  progress 
obtained  with  these  two  typ>es  of  sales 
appieals  is  of  particular  interest  in 
that  it  shows  development  possible  in 
a  community  virtually  within  the 
shadows  of  the  great  retail  districts  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

While  the  Hink  establishment  is  a 
very  heavy  advertiser,  no  radio  has 
been  used  since  a  test  of  a  local  broad¬ 
casting  station  a  number  of  years  ago. 
Broadcasts  disappieared  five  years 
because  they  were  found  unsuitable 
to  the  store’s  program,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Moris,  advertising  manager,  advised. 
Occasionally  a  shoppjer  publication 
printed  jointly  with  the  local  newspa- 
p>er  is  used,  but  this  is  only  for  re¬ 
duced  price  clearances,  it  was  stated. 

Berkeley’s  local  newsp>ap>er  has  been 
used  since  the  store  was  started  in 
that  city  35  years  ago.  Today,  and  for 
almost  a  decade  now,  some  type  of 
newspapx?r  copy  has  been  run  almost 
daily.  The  copy  is  never  forced, 
however,  but  display  requirements  are 
adjusted  to  meet  the  season’s  needs. 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  newspa- 
pjers  have  been  used  at  various  times. 
The  local  newspap>er  and  the  mail 
campaigns  have  been  found  best 
suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  city  having  impiortant  but 
.segmented  circulation  of  six  outside 
metropxditan  newspiapers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  5-7 — ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

June  3-6 — Business-Consumer 
Relations  Conference,  Buffalo. 

June  5-7 — National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Sales  Executives,  con¬ 
vention,  Bellevue  -  Stratford. 
Philadelphia. 

June  9-11 — Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention.  Hot 
Springs. 

June  12-13 — Association  of 
Newspapier  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  annual  convention, 
Seneca  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

June  15-17 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Chamberlain, 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

June  15-17 — Mississippi  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Gulfport. 

June  16-17 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  directors’  meeting, 
Seignory  Club,  Montebello, 
Quebec. 

June  16-18  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  annual  Summer 
meeting,  Skytop  Lodge,  Penna. 

June  18-22  —  AFA,  conven¬ 
tion,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York. 

June  18-22 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York. 

June  20-22  —  ICMA,  annual 
convention,  Claypool  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 


the  burden  and  take  the  crowd 
Jackson’s. 


Relies  on  Newspaper  Ads 
"To  Keep  Us  in  Business" 
NEWSPAPER  COPY  consistently 

used  in  the  two  dailies  of  Oakland, 
Cal.,  on  even  terms  throughout  its 
40  years’  existence  is  the  advertising 
story  behind  the  growth  of  the  Jack- 
son  Furniture  Company. 

“We  rely  on  advertising  to  keep  us 
in  business,”  said  Ralph  Jewell,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  in  discussing  the 
importance  of  advertising  to  the  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  furniture  store. 

Approximately  907c  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  gives  immediate  return  within 
three  days,  he  said,  explaining  that 
very  little  of  the  copy  used  is  for  long- 
range  selling. 

The  impKirtance  of  the  Jackson  or¬ 
ganization’s  success  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  store  is  not  on  “the 
main  street,  and  we  have  to  create  our 
own  stream  of  traffic,”  Mr.  Jewell 
emphasized. 

Twice  weekly  newspaper  releases 
are  customary,  and  regular  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  has  been  a  feature 
since  the  founding.  For  the  last  five 
years  shopping  news  also  has  been 
u.sed  and  radio  has  been  utilized  on 
what  was  described  as  a  very  small 
scale,  but  throughout  the  decades 
Oakland’s  newspapiers  have  carried 


Credits  Store's  Growth 
To  Daily  Ad  for  59  Years 

FOR  591/i  YEARS  the  Meier  &  FroJ 

Company  department  store  in  P  - 
land.  Ore.,  has  had  a  daily 
advertisement  in  one  or  more  P  - 
land  dailies  and  in  that  time  the  <  r 
has  grown  from  a  one-story  iri- 
building  of  small  dimensions  te 
structure  covering  an  entire  city  b 
with  15  floors  above  the  ground 
four  basement  levels. 

The  store  has  grown  with  the  c  : 
and  the  heavy  newspaper  advertb: 
done  by  the  firm  has  made  the  gro* 
possible,  in  the  opinion  of  Aaron  I 
Frank,  son  of  one  of  the  original  pin 
ners  and  now  president  and  gentr 
manager.  The  store  is  one  <rf  v 
largest  concerns  of  its  kind  in  : 
country  and  one  of  the  largest  adve; 
tisers. 

First  Display  Ad  in  1879 

P.  J.  MacAuley,  sales  promo:, 
manager,  said  that  Meier  &  Fr^ 
placed  its  first  display  ad  in  . 
Oregonian  on  Sept.  12,  1879.  A 
ad  has  appieared  in  that  paper  si: 
then.  Prior  to  that  time,  reader 
had  apj>eared  in  the  pioneer  pi: 
Paprers  founded  later,  including  : 
Oregon  Journal  and  the  Neios-Tf 
gram,  have  carried  daily  display  ii] 
since  shortly  after  their  found;- 
'The  record  advertisement  was  40  pa; 
on  one  day. 

The  Meier  &  Frank  Company- 
founded  in  1857  by  Aaron  Me;o 
father  of  the  late  Julius  L.  Meier, » 
was  governor  of  Oregon  a  few  ye; 
ago.  Sigmund  Frank,  father  of  -- 
present  president,  joined  Mr.  Me 
as  a  partner  in  the  firm  a  short 
later.  First  expansion  of  the  s' 
came  20  years  after  the  found; 
about  the  time  the  first  display  adve 
tisement  appieared. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Doilies  Primary  Medium 
Of  Store  for  40  Years 

CONSTANTLY  EXPANDING  use  of 

newspap>er  advertising  until  its  av¬ 
erage  daily,  weekly  or  yearly  linage 
today  is  believed  greatest  of  any  retail 
store  in  California  is  behind  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  spiecialty  store  now  become  a 
Coast-long  nationally  famous  fashion 
organization. 

Today  I.  Magnin’s  copy  appaears 
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L.  A.  Store's  Ads  Date 
Back  to  1896 

STEADY  ADVERTISING  largely 
one  medium,  is  the  promoti 
prescription  which  has  helped  M; 
Siegel.  Los  Angeles  women's 
store,  to  grow  from  a  small  orgar.: 
tion  that  in  1910  occupied  a  40  by  ■ 
foot  store  room  on  Broadway,  with 
piersonnel  of  three  or  four  sales? 
sons,  to  an  institution  which  t 
maintains  an  elaborate  shop  in 
fashionable  Wilshire  district  with-t 
000  square  feet  of  space,  two  br<! 
stores,  and  boasts  a  personne. 
nearly  200  persons. 

Just  how  early  the  advertising 
history  starts,  the  present  mar.i 
ment  is  uncertain.  S.  J.  Seytr 
vice-president  and  general  mar.^ 
recalls  seeing  ads  dated  1896. 
store  itself  was  established  in 
In  1914,  25  years  ago,  Siegels 
using  quarter-page  copy  six  timft 
week.  Today  the  frequency  is  - 
or  four  times  weekly,  and  the  su- 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  page- 
“We  believe  in  concentration  of 
vertising,  rather  than  spreading 
Seymour  told  Editor  & 

“Our  copy  has  always  stressed 
points  of  style  and  quality.’ 

Six  Expansions  in  30  Yeors 
The  Siegel  policies  have 
six  expansion  moves  in  the  ' 
years.  In  1912  the  store  moved 
four-story  building  at  445 
Broadway.  Nine  years  later  it 
to  another  building,  about  me 
size.  In  1927  it  moved  to  a  n\’e->'^ 
building  on  Flower  Street. 
it  opened  the  present  Wilshire 
vard  main  store,  and  in  1934^ 
the  downtown  store  to  a  West  Ise* 
Street  location.  These  two  stores 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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for  may  27,  1939 


Study  of  National  Advertisers’ 
’38  Expenditures  in  760  Cities 


Ad  Bureau  Report  on  23  Classifications  Says 
$148713,036  Went  to  Dailies  . . .  Cities  Under 
10,000  Population  Not  Included 


first  of  its  kind  issued  by  the  760  cities  of  10,000  population  and 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  a  over,  the  newspaper  advertising  fig- 
!;  study  listing  national  advertising  ex-  ures  provide  some  interesting  side- 
ipenditures  by  classifications  in  news-  lights  on  the  use  of  daily  newspapers 
l|  papers,  magazines,  radio  and  farm  by  these  advertisers. 

[journals  during  1938  was  released  to  Groups  Preferring  Newspapers 
i  members  this  week.  The  figures,  com-  nine  of  the  23  Media  Records 

piled  for  the  Bureau  by  Media  Rec-  classifications  preference  for  newspa- 
ords,  show  that  newspaf^rs  received  pers^  without  relation  to  total  expen- 
$148,713,036  spent  in  760  cities  of  10,000  diture  by  classification,  was  shown  by 
j  population  and  over  in  the  United  following  groups  in  the  order 

[SUtes  during  1938.  named: 


Groups  Preferring  Newspapers 


(Beer,  $4,862,003;  Wines,  $366,577; 
Liquors,  $11,515,979.) 

Amusements:  $851,840. 

Automotive:  $21,873,391.  (Avia¬ 
tion,  $10,881;  Gasolines  and  Oils, 
$6,860,866;  Parts  and  Accessories, 


1  population  and  over  in  the  United 
[States  during  1938. 

Not  Total  Advertising  for  1938 

The  newspaper  figure,  the  Bureau 


T  f  *1,  OQ  A/r  $355,556;  Passenger  Cars  and  Used, 

In  nine  of  the  23  Media  Records  gig.lOl.Sn;  Tires  and  Tubes,  $1,443,- 
assifications  preference  for  newspa-  gg  Tractors.  $821,759; 

:rs,  without  relation  to  total  expen-  Automotive.  $278,577.) 

ture  by  classification,  was  shown  by  Confections:  $987,049. 
e^  following  groups  in  the  order  5400.779. 

*•  I?  ^  f  Groceries:  $30,349,239.  Baking 

milUies  ..  .TeS.™ 


Iiic  1  t-UDllc  UlUUies  .  <>0,110,100  400  Qfio.  and  Tpa  <R2  712  892- 

pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  2.  Publications  .  6,144,676  «17>;kbqt.  MicLitanLow 


does  not  represent  the  total  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditure  of  these  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  newspapers  last  year.  Not 
'  included  are  newspapers  in  cities  be- 

)  low  10,000  population,  because,  it  was  7.  Automotive  .  21,873,391 

j  explained,  “figures  for  these  cities  are  Tied  for  7th  place, 

I  not  available  from  any  one  statistical  Medical  .  11,151,231 

source.”  8  Radio  .  1,561,047 

)  The  Bureau  on  Monday  was  com-  Sub-classifications  of  the  newspa- 

peUed  to  r^all  and  revise  a  press  ^-preferring  national  advertising 

release  sent  out  with  the  study  to  ^i^ssmcations  just  mentioned  made 
newspapers  and  trade  journals,  be-  expenditures  in  newspapers  in  1938 
cause  Publishers  Information  Bureau  as  follows- 
declined  to  release  for  publication  its  '  ' 

copyrighted  figures  on  expenditures  Publications:  Newspapers,  $1,602,- 

:  by  and  percentages  of  the  other  media 

!  included  in  the  study.  For  this  reason  Transportation:  Airways,  $474,571; 
the  relation  of  the  newspaper  figures  Bus  lines,  $936,240;  Railroads,  $^317,- 
to  expenditures  in  other  media  is  not  Steamships,  $3,519,^2;  Tours, 

available,  except  to  Bureau  members.  $674,965;  Miscellaneous  Transporta- 
According  to  Miss  Anne  R.  Edgerly,  tion,  $355,034. 
president  of  P.I.B.,  the  Ad  Bureau’s  Alcoholic  Beverages:  Beer,  $4,862,- 
figures  for  magazines,  farm  papers  003;  Liquors,  $11,515,979. 
and  radio,  both  network  and  spot,  “do  Tobacco:  Cigars,  $2,434,762;  Cigar- 
not  agree,  because  of  reclassification,  ettes,  $13,747,767. 

with  P.I.B.’s  published  records.”  Automotive:  Gasolines  and  oils. 

The  Ad  Bureau,  however,  explains  $6,860,866;  Passenger  cars  and  used, 
in  the  study  that  the  figures  for  the  $12,101,817. 
media  other  than  newspapers  will  Radio:  Stations,  $888,308. 

grand  totals  or  Expenditures  by  Classifications 
classification  tota^  shown  in  the  expenditures  by  classifications 

•  srepi^s  for  1938.  and  lists  those  jj.,  newspapers  in  the  760  Media  Rec- 
reasons.  The.se  are  presented  in  ords  cities  for  19.38  follow: 

Ml  elsewhere  in  this  report  of  the  Agriculture:  $885,162. 


3.  Transportation  .  9,277,669 


Soft  Drinks,  $1,756,893;  Miscellaneous 
Beverages,  $957,183;  Cereals  and 


4.  Alcoholic  Beverages  ....  16,744,^  Breakfast  ’  Foods,’  $1222,142;  Condi 

5.  Hotels  and  Resorts  .  3,367,^  $1,247,448;  Dairy  Products,  $3, 

6.  Tobacco  .  17,576,442  i-ecm. 


available,  except  to  Bureau  members. 

According  to  Miss  Anne  R.  Edgerly, 
president  of  P.I.B.,  the  Ad  Bureau’s 
figures  for  magazines,  farm  papers 
and  radio,  both  network  and  spot,  “do 
not  agree,  because  of  reclassification, 
with  P.I.B.’s  published  records.” 


media  other  than  newspapers  will 
not  agree  with  the  grand  totals  or 
the  classification  totals  shown  in  the 
PIB.’s  reports  for  1938.  and  lists  those 
reasons.  These  are  presented  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  report  of  the 
study. 

Dexiei  Lead  in  Nine  Classifications 

1  Newspapers  led  all  other  media  in 
[tine  of  a  total  of  twenty-three 
Media  Records  classifications,  and  in 
25  of  the  51  sub-classifications  listed 
m  the  study,  according  to  the  Ad  Bu¬ 
reau. 

/pie  seven  largest  national  adver- 
iismg  classifications — groceries,  auto¬ 
motive,  toilet  requisites,  tobacco, 

!  |n™inal.  alcoholic  beverages  and 
ousing  equipment  and  sunplies.  ex¬ 
pended  a  total  of  $112,162,744  in  news- 
louring  1938.  according  to  the 
Ad  Bureau. 

"Phe  nine  classifications  favoring 
i  newspapers  during  the  year  spent  a 
J*. .}  ^  $94,166,755  in  newspapers, 
lie  $K.327.190  was  spent  in  news- 
pers  by  the  25  sub-classifications 
as  a  medium,  accord- 
1*8  0  M^ia  Records  statistics. 

ccording  to  George  Benneyan, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Ad  Bureau, 
nrr,.  "j ^8ures  in  the  study 
J  11  ’  ®  fNe  first  time  in  terms  of 
nf  linage,  the  expendi- 
‘  rlacc  .  national  advertisers  by 

^  760  Media  Rec- 

t  ords  cities. 

English  language 
mid  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 


$16,744,559. 


ments,  $1,247,448;  Dairy  Products,  $3,- 
148,681;  Disinfectants  and  Extermina¬ 
tors,  $228,876;  Laundry  Soaps  and 
Cleaners,  $4,706,206;  Meats,  Fish  and 
Poultry,  $1,792,264;  Miscellaneous 
Groceries,  $6,121,421.) 

Hotels,  Resorts  Spent  $3,367,004 

Hotels  and  Resorts:  $3,367,004. 

Housing  Equipment  and  Supplies: 
$4,594,010.  (Air  Conditioning,  $68,- 
646;  Automatic  Heating,  $336,414;  Au¬ 
tomatic  Refrigeration,  $1,369,811;  Fix¬ 
tures,  $61,101;  Fuel,  $589,239;  Furni¬ 
ture  and  Furnishings,  $1,043,146; 
Heaters  and  Stoves,  $391,659;  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Housing  Equipment  and  Sup¬ 
plies,  $733,994.) 

Industrial:  $1,342,500. 

Insurance:  $1,426,395. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware:  $100.5,55. 

Medical:  $11,151,231. 

Miscellaneous:  $1,732,248. 

Professional  and  Service:  $27,235. 

Publications:  $6,144,676.  (Book 

Publishers,  $2,300,575;  Magazines,  $2,- 
241.589;  Newspapers,  $1,602,512.) 

Public  Utilities:  $6,470,736. 

Radio:  $1,561,047.  (Sets,  $669,078; 
Stations,  $888,308;  Miscellaneous  Ra¬ 
dio,  $3,661.) 

Sporting  Goods:  $627,800. 

Tobacco:  $17,576,442.  Cigars,  $2.- 

I  The  Straw  Hat  Season  Opera  H 


CARTOONISTS'  IDEA  DUPUCATION 

Two  newspaper  cartoonists  again  displayed  results  of  mental  telepathy  last  week  when 
the  above  similar  cartoons  appeared  in  widely  separated  newspapers  on  the  same  day. 
Carl  Somdal,  staff  artist  for  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Register,  drew  "The  Straw  Hat 
Season  Opens"  for  his  paper  May  17.  "If  Paul  Revere  Could  Only  See  Me  Now,” 
drawn  by  H.  N.  Talburt,  appeared  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram  the  same 

day. 


434,752;  Cigarettes,  $13,747,767;  Tobac¬ 
co,  $1,084,997;  Miscellaneous  Tobacco, 
$308,926.) 

Toilet  Requisites:  $9,873,902.  (An¬ 
tiseptics,  $264,118;  Dentifrices,  $2,434,- 
073;  Perfumes  and  Cosmetics,  $2,185,- 
074;  Toilet  Soaps,  $3,075,823;  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Toilet  Requisites,  $1,914,814. 

Transportation:  $9,277,669.  (Air¬ 
ways,  $474,571;  Bus  Lines,  $936,240; 
Railroads,  $3,317,397;  Steamships,  $3,- 
519,462;  Tours,  $674,%5;  Miscellaneous 
Transportation,  $355,034.) 

Wearing  Apparel:  $1,347,567. 

Explanatary  Note 

The  Bureau  states  in  an  explana¬ 
tory  note: 

“The  figures  for  Magazines,  Radio 
and  Farm  Journals  contained  in  this 
study  will  not  agree  with  the  grand 
totals  or  the  classification  totals 
shown  in  Publishers’  Information- 
Bureau’s  reports  for  1938  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

“(1)  All  advertising  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly  and  This  Week  was  de¬ 
ducted  by  Media  Records  from  the 
magazine  totals,  and  included  in  the 
newspaper  totals.  This  advertising 
amounted  to  $8,993,618. 

“(2)  Publishers’  Information  Bu¬ 
reau’s  classifications  for  Magazines, 
Radio  and  Farm  Journals  were  re¬ 
arranged  by  Media  Records  to  con¬ 
form  with  their  newspaper  classifica¬ 
tions. 

“(3)  The  following  classifications 
which  Media  Records  groups  with 
local  advertising  were  omitted  from 
this  report  (the  figures  are  for  the 
1938  expenditures  in  magazines) : 
Banks  &  Investments,  $980,088;  Real 
Estate,  $162,924;  New  York  City  .Res¬ 
taurants,  $138,370;  New  York  City 
Hotels,  $187,287;  Retail  Shops  &  Stores, 
$1,602,330;  Classified  Real  ^tate,  $80,- 
104;  Classified  Schools  &  Camps,  $818,- 
707;  Classified  Kennels,  $97,920;  Classi¬ 
fied  Travel,  $64,703;  Classified  Miscel¬ 
laneous,  $427,975;  Miscellaneous  Items, 
$125,716;  Total.  $4,686,124. 

“The  addition  of  the  expenditures 
listed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  and 
the  advertising  in  the  American 
Weekly  and  This  Week  to  the  maga¬ 
zine  total  of  $127,327,819  shown  in 
this  study  gives  the  total  of  $141,007,- 
561  for  magazine  advertising  in  1938 
as  reported  by  Publishers’  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau.” 

Large  Press  Corps  at 
Pendergast  Conviction 

The  greatest  press  display  on  record 
in  the  federal  court  in  Kansas  City 
was  seen  Monday  when  Judge  Merrill 
E.  Otis  sentenced  T.  J.  Pendergast, 
Kansas  City’s  Democratic  political 
boss,  to  the  federal  penitentiary  on  a 
plea  of  guilty  of  income  tax  evasion. 

For  weeks  the  press  delegation  on 
daily  duty  in  federal  court  had  been 
swelled  by  presence  of  St.  Louis,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  newspaper  men 
in  addition  to  the  enlarged  staffs  of 
the  Kansas  City  newspapers  and  press 
associations. 

A  special  press  room  was  set  up  in 
the  federal  building,  with  direct  wires 
and  telephones  to  editorial  offices. 
Pictures  were  not  permitted  in  the 
courtroom  proper,  but  the  defendant, 
members  of  his  family  and  counsel 
were  photographed  profusely  before 
and  after  court. 

During  the  big  expose  of  political 
conditions  in  Kansas  City,  on  which 
the  federal  grand  jury  and  a  special 
county  grand  jury  still  are  hearing, 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal  have  run  numerous 
extras  and  off-schedule  editions. 

ISSUED  SENH-WEEKLY 

The  Shamrock  (Tex.)  Texan  has 
discontinued  daily  publication  and  is 
now  issued  semi-weekly,  Monday  and 
Thursday. 
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U.  S.  Will  Investigate 
Newsprint  Prices 


Grand  Jury  Proceedings  Ordered 
For  Pacific  Coast  to  Probe 
Monopolistic  Practices 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  23— Grand 
juiy  proceedings  on  the  West  Coast 
and  a  general  investigation  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  were  announced 
today  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  whether 


price  fixing  exists  in  the  newsprint 
business. 

The  probe  of  monopolistic  practice 
will  proceed  without  reference  to  the 
■‘consent  decree”  of  1917  under  which 
producers  and  marketers  of  news 
print  were  perpetually  enjoined  from 
acting  in  concert  to  maintain  prices. 
Relatively  few  of  the  parties  to  that 
suit  are  in  business  now  and  the  ratio 
of  domestic  production  to  domestic 
sales  has  changed  to  an  extent  which 
makes  an  entire  new  study  desirable, 
it  was  explained. 

Coast  Producers  Heard  First 
Subpenaes  already  have  been  issued 
requiring  the  attendance  of  wit¬ 
nesses  before  a  federal  grand  jury  in 
the  Northern  District  of  California  at 
San  Francisco.  This  proceeding  is 
limited  to  activities  of  producers  and 
distributors  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area. 
The  probe  will  start  June  22. 

The  investigation  of  newsprint 
trade  practices  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  likewise  was  gotten  under 
way  quietly,  Thurman  Arnold, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge 
of  anti-trust  proceedings  disclosed 
today. 

For  many  years,  complaints  have 
been  made  both  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  that  the  mandate  of  the 
1917  decree  was  being  ignored.  More 
than  one  year  ago,  John  H.  Perry 
launched  a  persistent  campaign  to 
bring  about  inquiry,  lodging  his  com¬ 
plaint  first  with  the  trade  body  and 
next  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Eventually,  the  Justice  Department 
agreed  to  act.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  co-operated  in  a  fact¬ 
finding  study  which  was  turned  over 
to  the  Attorney  General.  January  7. 

The  Commission  found  only  two  of 
the  eight  individual  and  only  14  of 
the  45  corporate  defendants  in  the 
1917  case  are  now  members  of  the 
industry.  It  also  found  that  at  the 
time  the  decree  was  obtained,  the 
United  States  produced  three-fourths 
of  its  newsprint  requirements  while 
it  now  produces  only  one-fourth  and 
imports  the  remainder,  80  per  cent  of 
which  comes  from  Canada.  The  1917 
decree,  it  was  therefore  concluded, 
is  an  ineffective  means  of  preventing 
the  restraints  at  which  it  was  directed. 

Price  Zoning  System  Used 

Canadian  and  domestic  manufac¬ 
turers  for  the  most  part  follow  cer¬ 
tain  uniform  practices,  described  by 
the  Department  as  proper  subjects  for 
study  in  the  light  of  the  anti-trust 
laws.  Pacific  Coast  industry  members 
do  not  only  conform  to  these  prac¬ 
tices  but  also  engage  in  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  appear  to  federal  lawyers, 
they  say  as  violative  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  Separate  action  with  respect  to 
each  of  these  situations  was  consid¬ 
ered  advisable. 

Discussing  the  reasons  prompting 
the  Department  to  institute  the  two 
proceedings,  Mr.  Arnold  explained 
that  both  domestic  and  imported 
newsprint  is  sold  pursuant  to  a  price 
zoning  system,  uniform  in  each  of 
10  zones  into  which  the  country  has 


been  divided.  Recent  advances,  he 
said,  have  been  generally  uniform 
among  all  manufacturers.  Continu¬ 
ing,  he  said:  “In  1936  all  manufac¬ 
turers  increased  the  base  price  of 
newsprint  from  $41  to  $42  a  ton.  In 
1937  they  increased  this  price  to 
$43.50  a  ton.  In  1938  most  manufac¬ 
turers  increased  the  base  price  to  $51 
a  ton,  while  a  few  manufacturers  in 
the  eastern  area  limited  this  advance 
to  $49. 

(Editorial  Note:  Mr.  Arnold  here 
misquoted  newsprint  prices  and  in¬ 
creases.  The  1935  price  was  $40  a 
ton,  going  to  $41  in  1936.  In  1937  it 
went  to  $42.50  and  in  1938  went  to  $50 
for  Canadian  and  $48  for  domestic 
paper.) 

“There  is  a  striking  uniformity 
throughout  the  whole  industry  in  re¬ 
spect  to  quantity  differentials  and 
other  trade  practices  which  determine 
the  prices  of  varying  types  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  newsprint.” 

The  commodity,  Mr.  Arnold  points 
out.  is  the  largest  single  item  of  ma¬ 
terial  cost  in  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper,  1938  consumption  totaling 
2,000,000  tons  with  a  value  of  more 
than  $100,000,000.  The  advance  of 
more  than  20%  in  price  over  the  past 
three  years  has  added  approximately 
$20,000,000  to  the  1938  cost  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  affected  advertisers  and  sub¬ 
scribers  by  making  necessary  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  service  to  each 
group,  the  federal  “trust-buster" 
commented. 

Smaller  Papers  Hard  Hit 

Smaller  newspapers  were  especial¬ 
ly  hard  hit,  he  found,  for  these  rea¬ 
sons:  they  buy  in  the  opien  market, 
paying  about  10%  above  contract 
prices;  they  buy  less  than  carload  lots 
and  the  price  increases  progressively 
as  the  size  of  the  purchase  diminishes; 
many  buy  sheets  rather  than  rolls  and 
pay  a  premium  therefor.  Thus,  he 
concluded,  the  1938  advance  of  $7.50 
a  ton  meant  an  increase  of  “several 
times  this  amount”  to  the  .small  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
study  disclosed  evidence  that  action 
by  Canadian  manufacturers  restrains 
free  comp>etition  in  the  United  States 
newsprint  market,  and  that  there  is 


some  degree  of  co-operation  to  that 
end  by  American  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  Mr.  Arnold  disclosed  by 
way  of  leading  into  this  discussion: 

“Should  this  investigation  show  that 
members  of  the  newsprint  industry 
are  maintaining  prices  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  market  by  concerted  action  which 
violates  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  of  course  be  called  upon  to 
begin  legal  proceedings.  If  price  uni¬ 
formity  is  found'  to  result  from  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  action  by 
the  Department  should  result  in  the 
restoration  of  competition.  Should  it 
finally  app>ear  that  this  uniformity  of 
prices  and  trade  practices  results 
from  conditions  beyond  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Department,  the  facts  se¬ 
cured  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
so  that  it  may  consider  whether  legis¬ 
lation  is  nece.ssary  to  insure  United 
States  publishers  adequate  supplies 
of  newsprint  at  reasonable  prices.” 

Decision  to  begin  grand  jury  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  West  Coast  without 
the  preliminary  of  further  investiga¬ 
tion  resulted  from  a  finding  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  re¬ 
straints  have  been  established  in  that 
area,  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Must  Enforce  the  Law 

“The  Department  has  neither  the 
power  nor  the  desire  to  regulate  any 
kind  of  business  activity,”  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  assured.  “In  enforcing  the  fed¬ 
eral  antitrust  laws  its  single  duty  is  'lO 
free  the  channels  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  from  regulation  by  private 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  It 
must  take  action  when  evidence  is 
brought  to  its  attention  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  statutory  policy  of  free 
competition  is  being  thwarted  by  pri¬ 
vate  agreement.  If  it  is  finally  es¬ 
tablished  that  agreements  in  restraint 
of  trade  at  present  govern  business 
in  newsprint  throughout  the  Pacific 
Coast  area,  criminal  proceedings 
should  result  in  the  establishment  of 
free  competition.  As  a  consequence, 
prices  and  trade  practices  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  unhampered  inter¬ 
action  of  economic  forces  and  lower 
prices  may  be  reasonably  expected. 
New.spaper  publishers  in  that  region 
will  be  given  access  to  a  free  news¬ 
print  market.” 


Stodghill  Heads 
Hearst  Papers 
In  Atlanta 
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COAST  MEN  HONORED 

Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  publish¬ 
er,  Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Crombie 
Allen,  former  publisher,  Ontario 
(Cal.)  Report;  A.  T.  Richardson,  edi¬ 
tor,  Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress-Bulle¬ 
tin:  and  Fred  Rolens,  publisher.  South 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  Foothill  Review, 
were  initiated  into  the  Los  Angeles 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  May 
23. 


GOLDHSH  FOR  NIEMAN  WINNER 

The  copy  desk  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  was  aware  of  the  time,  and  passed  up  no  bets 
when  William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  manager  of  the  United  Press  northwest  bureau,  located 
in  the  Star  building,  was  announced  as  winner  of  a  Nieman  Fellowship  to  Harvard! 
university.  Dickinson  was  called  in  to  the  Star  city  room  where  he  was  presented 
unceremoniously  with  a  bowl  of  goldfish  for  his  return  to  college.  Bill  Bade  of  the 
copy  desk  made  the  presentation.  Editorial  onlookers  who  lined  up  to  offer  advice  on 
college  table  manners  are,  left  to  right,  Paul  Borris,  market  tabulator;  Bob  Carlson, 
office  boy,  Dickinson,  Larry  Cragg,  copy  runner;  Bade,  W.  W.  Halloran,  political 
editor,  and  Herbert  W.  Paul,  rewrite  man. 


Succeeds  Late  Herbert 
Porter  .  .  .  R.  A.  Hearst 
Named  Ass't.  Publisher 


Howard  W.  Stodghill,  circulatk 
i  epre.sentative  of  the  general  mar., 
agement  of  Hearst  Newspapers  sir.ct 
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December,  1936.  May  20  was  naia 
publi.sher  of  the  Hearst  Atlanta  Gev- 
gian  and  Sunday  Aiiicrican,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Herbert  Porter,  who  died 
suddenly  in  New  York  on  May  L 
Randolph  Apperson  Hearst,  one  <f 
W.  R.  Hearst’s  five  sons,  who  has  bee: 
a  member  of  the  Georgian  staff  fora 
last  three  years,  was  appointed  s: 
sistant  publisher. 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  general  ma: 
ager  of  Hearst  Newspapers,  who  a: 
nounced  the  appointments  in  Atlar.'i 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  general  manaje 
ment  on  the  matter  of  a  successors 
Mr.  Stodghill. 

Veteran  of  22  Years  Servlet 

The  new  publisher,  who  goes  to  b 
Atlanta  post  with  a  background  i 
22  years’  service  on  Southern  ner- 
papers  and  with  a  record  of  leade 
ship  in  national  publi.shers’  and  d 
culation  managers’  associations,  is 
native  of  Danville,  Ky.  Early  ente 
ing  the  newspaper  field,  he  servtc 
three  years  as  circulation  manager  d 
the  old  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Demoers 
and  four  years  as  circulation  ma: 
ager  of  the  old  Mobile  (Ala.)  Itf" 

For  15  years  following  he  was  bus.- 
ness  manager  and  circulation  ma:- 
ager  of  the  Lousville  (Ky.)  Coiii^- 
Journal  and  Times,  which  positM® 
he  left  in  August.  1936.  Previous 
his  joining  the  Hearst  managemC; 
in  December  that  year,  he  accepW 
several  temporary  affiliations  for 
sultant  work  on  newspaper  operatios 

A  past  president  of  the^  Interri- 
tional  Circulation  Managers’  AssoO; 
tion,  he  has  headed  that  organizati®* 
newspaper  boy  welfare  work  se» 
1930.  He  is  serving  his  eighm  >’* 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  diredo- 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 
Originated  Stodghill  Pie* 

Chairman  of  the  committee 
newspaper  boy  welfare  work  Md 
special  wage  and  hours  commi^_^ 
the  American  Newspaper  Piiblnb*- 
Association,  Mr.  Stodghill  is  the  c 
inator  of  the  Stodghill  plan  for 
warding  newspaper  boys  for 
lence  in  school  work,  now  adopted 
many  newspapers. 

The  new  assistant 
a  graduate  of  Lawrencevillc  Sow 
N.  J.,  and  also  attended  Harvard, 
spent  a  year  on  the  San  Francisco^ 
aminer,  another  year  with  the  - 


York  American,  now  the  JourM 


American,  and  three  years 
to  Atlanta  to  complete  his  new^, 
training  on  the  Georgian. 
time  he  has  worked  in  every 
ment  of  the  paper. 
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Newspaper  Ads  Built  National 
Chain  for  Hair  Specialists 

Founded  20  Years  Ago,  The  Thomas'  Now  Hove 
45  Offices  . . .  $200,000,  or  24%  of  Income 
Spent  for  Advertising  in  1938 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


interview  those  who  come  to  our  ot-  at  temple,  trontal,  or  get  thin  on 
fiees  for  treatment,  to  inquire  where  the  crown,  nature  is  painlessly  warn- 
the  person  learned  of  The  Thomas  ing  you  that  you  have  been  neglecting 
method,  we  know  exactly  where  our  scalp  and  baldness  is  surely  ap- 

sales  come  from.  New  clients  are  preaching, 
asked  what  paper  they  saw  our  ad  Two  Copy  Themes 

in,  or  if  we  were  recommended  by  a  Current  Thomas  ads  combine  the 
.satisfied  client  familiar  with  our  treat-  two  major  copy  themes  in  one  adver- 
ments.  tisemcnt  through  a  combination  pho- 

Get  Cross-Section  of  Incomes  tographic  illustration,  showing  a  man’s 
•We  are  prone  to  discount  claims  cf  head  and  three  miniature  tricholog- 
any  one  papier  having  the  cream  of  pointing  out  the  three  warning 

the  buying  power.  Papers  included  points.  The  tendency  is  to  decrease 
on  our  schedules  are  mostly  melro-  of  text  and  increase  the 

politan  dailies  whose  circulations  are  illustiations,  using  photographs 

sufficiently  diversified  to  represent  an  ®  great  extent,  Mr.  Swinehart  said, 
accurate  cross-section  of  income  Conventional  copy  i.'  v.iried  occasion- 
groups.  The  average  income  per  sale  through  the  use  of  diagram  illus- 

from  different  papiers  in  a  given  mar-  trations  to  show  how  scalp  stimulation 
ket  fluctuates  around  the  same  figure."  ,  increase  ciiculation  and  thereby 
Incidentally,  when  Mr.  Swinehart  haii  growth,  and  cartoon  con- 

became  advertising  manager  in  1927  tinuity  technique  to  put  over  the  basic 
he  set  about  checking  advertising  appeals. 

costs  in  terms  of  sales  produced  and  Apart  from  the  Thomas  office  adver- 
was  able  to  double  the  firm’s  sales  tising,  the  firm  docs  some  newspaper 
the  first  year  and  cut  the  cost  per  advertising  in  connection  with  its 
sale  about  40%.  He  makes  a  six-  ‘home  treatment"  plan,  w’hich  eni- 
month  study  of  each  office's  opiM'ations  bodies  sending  to  a  city  a  represen- 
in  terms  of  income  per  client  obtained  tative  who  interviews  prospiective  cus- 
by  each  ncwspapier.  torners  and  prescribes  a  home  course 

Price  of  treatments  is  not  mentioned  of  treatment.  Tliis  copy  is  placed 
in  Thomas  ads.  As  previously  indi-  through  Benson  &  Dali,  Inc..  Chicago 
cated,  the  minimum  fee  is  approxi-  agency, 
inately  $100,  reprc.senting  course  of  ■ 

20  treatments.  Only  54%  of  the  pros-  rti  y  yv  ^ 

poets  obtained  through  advertising  All  L/aillGS  Olllit 
arc  sold  treatments.  The  others  arc  D  TVA 

not  acceptable  because  of  condition  OaiUraoy  r .m.  r.aiT10nS 
of  their  hair  or  scalp,  or  cannot  aflord  A  survey,  conducted  jointly  by  the 
the  treatment.  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian — 

Make  No  Gaarantee  which,  as  a  result  of  the  findings 

A  majority  of  Thomas  rlients  are  dropped  its  Saturday  afternoon  ^i- 
interested  primarily  in  saving  their  20-and  the  executive  office 

hair,  Mr.  Swinehart  told  Editor  &  .  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Wash- 

PuBLTSHER.  “We  make  no  guarantee  lo  shows  there  are  211  daily 

restore  hair  and  consequently  are  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  which  issue 
serving  few  bald-headed  men,”  he  Saturday  afternoon  editions, 
added.  “Our  records  show  that  65%  The  survey  disclosed  that  four  of 
of  our  entire  clientele  is  younger  than  this  total  have  a  circulation  of  50,(X)0 
.30  years  of  age  with  another  20%  or  more;  nine  have  a  circulation  be- 
between  30  and  40  years  old.”  tween  25,000  and  50,000;  13  between 

“There  seem  to  be  two  classe.s  of  15,000  and  25,000;  61  of  5,000  to  10,000, 
men  who  respond  to  our  advertising,”  snd  110  of  less  than  5,000,  with  14 
he  continued.  “There  are  those  who  papers’  circulations  unknown, 
see  our  newspaper  advertisement  and  The  average  circulation  of  the 

respond  at  once.  The  other  group  in-  papers  surveyed  is  11.047.  One  hun- 
cludes  those  who  come  to  our  offices  dred  forty-seven  of  the  211  papers 
after  seeing  our  ads  over  a  period  of  surveyed  publish  Sundays  and  every 
months.  The  pre-Christmas  season  evening  except  Saturday,  and  64  have 
and  summer  months  constitute  our  only  five  editions  a  week,  the  survey 
slack  period.  This  is  probaoly  due  reveals.  The  survey  was  supple- 
to  the  fact  that,  first,  our  ireatments  mented  by  direct  correspondence  with 
are  rather  expensive  and  secondly,  in  several  of  the  papers  which  have 
order  to  be  effective  they  must  be  abandoned  the  Saturday  edition.  Re¬ 
administered  twice  a  week  for  a  sponding  papers  reported  little  oppo- 
period  of  10  weeks.  In  the  summer,  sition  from  its  readers  to  the  change 
men  are  more  inclined  to  get  out  of  and  substantial  economies  on  the  pro¬ 
doors  than  to  come  to  our  offices.”  duction  side. 

From  a  copy  standpoint,  Thomas  ■ 

REDITED  TO  PAPERS  PHOTO  HONORS 

tcreased  dehvenes  of  6<%  m  the  first  photographer,  won  candid  and 

•  open  class  prizes  in  the  Western  Photo 

at  reported.  The  gam,  Mr.  Gilman  said.  Show,  held  in  Los  Angeles  last  week 
nanent  price  policy  May  2,  with  imme-  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery 
o  $3(X).  Newspapers,  alone,  he  pointed  of  photography.  Farrell  received 
new  policy,  and  the  company  credited  trophies  donated  by  William  Ran- 
o  the  display  rooms  for  demonstrations.”  dolph  Hearst  and  Norman  Chandler. 


part  of  our  business,”  declared  Mr. 
Swinehart  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  our  business  without  think¬ 
ing  of  newspapers.  We  feel  we  are 
in  partnership  with  the  newspapers 
we  use.  Our  advertising  expenditures 


more  THAN  10,000  men  took  203,000 
treatments  at  The  Thomas’  offices 
from  coast  to  coast  last  year  to  save 
their  hair.  Minimum  fee  for  such 
services  is  around  $100  for  a  course 
of  treatments.  Some  men  spent  more 
and  others  less,  but  viewed  as  a  whole, 
man’s  desire  to  avert  baldness  repre¬ 
sents  “big  business.” 

From  an  advertising  standpoint,  op¬ 
erations  of  The  Thomas’  hair 
scalp  specialists 


_  and 

scalp  specialists  are  definitely  related 
to  the  ability  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  produce  clients.  In  fact.  Paul 
.\  Thomas,  Sr.,  founded  his  business 
in  Chicago  through  newspaper  a.l- 
vertisements.  During  the  pa.st  20 
^  years.  The  Thomas  system  has  grown 
-  until  today  there  are  45  offices  in  2J 

*  states,  the  District  of  Columloia  and 
^  nso  Canadian  cities. 

No  Secret  Methods 
Through  consi.sti'iit  use  of  news- 
'.  paper  ads,  Tlie  Thomas  method  of 
jj  Stating  scalp  disorders  has  become 
nationally  known.  This  is  significant 
2  because  the  elder  Thomas,  his  two 
sons  and  daughter  make  no  claim  to 
having  any  secret  methiKls.  They  rec¬ 
ognize  that  all  sound  scalp  treatments 
^  are  basically  the  .same,  consisting  of 

*  removal  of  local  infection,  stimulation 
'■  of  scalp  circulation  and  encourage- 
-■  ment  of  hygenic  measures. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  suc- 
cess  of  the  business  has  not  come  be- 
^  cause  of  any  monopoly  or  secret  tech- 
aique,  but  rather  from  consistent 
^  r  ni  liioiial  efforts  conducted  in  an 
^  ethical  manner.  Noteworthy  is  the 
^  fact  that  98%  of  the  organization's 
^  advertising  appropriation  goes  to 
^  :  '■'.'paper.s.  The  list  includes  100 
ftriipolitan  dailies.  Advertising  is 
^  ^ced  locally  by  the  individual 
Thomas  offices. 

ic;  Advertising  copy,  however,  is  pre- 
by  TTie  Thomas’  Management 
jj.  Corporation  in  Chicago.  This  organ- 
ij3  zation  is  empowered  by  owners  of 
jj.  zeatment  offices  to  select  newspapers 
jjj.  md  prepare  schedules.  C.  Robert 
advertising  manager,  is  in 
is#  of  this  important  phase  of  the 
,.(jr  usmess.  It  is  his  policy  to  schedule 
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Submarine  Disaster 
Tested  Press  Speed 

50  Writers  and  Cameramen  Arrive  Within 
Hour  .  .  .  300  Mobilized  at  Scene 


In  Short  Time 


WHEN  THE  news  became  known 

Tuesday  that  the  U.  S.  Submarine 
Squalus  lay  helpless  240  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  off  Hamp¬ 
ton  Beach,  N.  H..  with  its  crew  of  59 
trapped  within  its  hull,  wire  services, 
photo  agencies  and  newspapers  per¬ 
formed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  staff  mobilization  in  press 
history. 

Less  than  an  hour  after  first  news 
of  the  disaster  had  been  announced 
by  the  Navy  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  more  than  50  reporters  and 
photographers  had  arrived  from  dis¬ 
tant  points  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy 
Yard  and  were  busy  sending  reports 
and  pictures  to  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  more 
crack  newspapermen  from  eastern 
states  were  speeding  on  their  way. 
Newspaper -chartered  airplanes  were 
zooming  over  the  oily  sea  while  pho¬ 
tographers  snapped  away  at  the  red 
smudge  from  the  still-burning  smoke 
bomb  which  meant  that  the  subma¬ 
rine  was  in  need  of  assistance. 

Additional  Wire  Circuits  Set  Up 

The  Navy  Yard  had  become  a  scene 
of  furious  activity.  A  score  of  line¬ 
men  were  setting  up  temporary  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  circuits  for  the 
use  of  newspapermen.  Photo  equip¬ 
ment  was  arriving  with  expert  tech¬ 
nicians  to  put  it  in  action  rapidly. 

Lt.  Commander  J.  J.  Curley,  Jr., 
U.  S.  N.  aide  to  the  commandant, 
read  messages  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
Navy  Yard  headquarters.  These  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  early  progress  of  the 
rescue  were  dispatched  from  the 
scene  by  Rear  Admiral  Cyrus  W.  Cole, 
commandant  of  the  yard.  Every  vet¬ 
eran  reporter  and  photographer  on 
hand  found  that  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  features  in  covering  the 
story  was  the  generous  co-operation 
and  courtesy  of  naval  officers.  Tech¬ 
nical  engineers,  submarine  experts, 
and  safety  device  designers  were  or¬ 
dered  to  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
press  room  and  to  give  all  available 
information,  other  than  that  considered 
confidential  by  the  Intelligence  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  reporters  so  that  their  stories 
would  be  accurate  in  every  technical 
detail. 

Fifty-three  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  were  afforded  accommodations 
aboard  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Thetis 
on  the  second  day  and  were  later 
transferred  to  the  XJ.S.S.  Brooklyn 
which  was  being  used  as  a  temporary 
hospital  boat.  The  Brooklyn  had 
steamed  to  the  scene  from  its  base 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  with  sev¬ 
eral  reporters  and  photographers 
from  New  York  aboard. 

Worked  Around  the  Clock 

The  peaceful  routine  of  Portsmouth 
was  thoroughly  upset  by  the  record 
burden  ujjon  its  facilities  such  as  taxi¬ 
cabs,  boat  rentals  and  hotel  accom¬ 
modations.  Newspapermen  and  tele¬ 
graph  operators  worked  around  the 
clock.  A  number  of  boys  organized 
a  sandwich  and  milk  business  among 
the  newspapermen  who  were  unable 
to  leave  their  posts  because  of  the 
developments  in  the  rescue  work. 

Telegraph  wordage  from  Portemouth 
jumped  to  more  than  70,000  daily  from 
the  average  of  7,000.  Telephone  com¬ 


munications  were  increased  to  handle 
the  deluge  of  extra  calls.  Two  extra 
trunk  lines  to  New  York  and  eight 
to  Boston  were  installed  as  business 
jumped  lOO'i . 

In  Washington.  D.  C.,  reporters  kept 
an  all  night  vigil  Tuesday  at  the 
Navy  Department. 

Here's  how  the  press  services  and 
photo  agencies  jumped  to  the  story. 

When  the  news  came  in  over  the 
wires  the  wheels  of  organized  cover¬ 
age  (planned  for  just  such  emergen¬ 
cies)  were  set  in  motion. 

The  Associated  Press  got  its  flash 
from  Washington  and  immediately 
began  mobilization.  Gregory  Hewlett 
of  the  New  York  bureau  caught  the 
U.S.S.  Brooklyn.  In  the  meanwhile 
four  men  from  the  Boston  office  had 
gone  on  to  Portsmouth  in  two  char¬ 
tered  planes.  The  distance  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Portsmouth  is  57  miles  and 
not  more  than  a  30-minute  trip  from 
office  to  the  navy  yard  by  plane. 
Once  there  they  used  two  planes  and 
two  boats.  The  men  who  made  this 
trip  were  E.  Harry  Crockett,  Tom 
Horgan.  L.  Giblin  and  B.  Freeman. 

Five  minutes  after  International 
News  Service  received  its  first  flash 
from  Herbert  Caryl.  New  England 
manager,  Boston,  that  service’s  star 
reporter.  James  L.  Kilgallen,  was  on 
his  way  to  Newark  Airport  where  a 
chartered  plane  waited. 

Helping  Kilgallen  were  Clinton 
Greenberg,  of  the  New  York  office, 
who  also  flew  to  Boston,  and  Philip 
Sanderson,  Portsmouth  correspondent. 
INS  also  carried  the  story  obtained 
over  the  telephone  by  Robey  Parks 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
from  Lt.  John  C.  Nichols.  Parks  in¬ 
terviewed  Lt.  Nichols,  who  was  res¬ 
cued  from  the  Squalus,  by  long  dis¬ 
tance  telephone  from  Chicago. 

Chicago  Tribune  also  had  a  copy¬ 
righted  telephone  inteview  with 
Nichols. 


Immediately  after  the  United  Press 
received  its  flash  from  its  Washington 
Bureau,  Henry  McLemore,  feature 
and  sports  writer  left  the  New  York 
office  to  get  the  first  train  out  for 
Boston  where  staff  members  Ekl  Her¬ 
rick,  Gardner  Frost  and  Homer  Jinks 
had  chartered  a  plane  and  were  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  trip  out  to  the  scene.  He 
was  taken  out  in  the  plane  as  soon 
as  he  arrived.  Bob  Musel  was  as¬ 
signed  to  go  on  the  Brooklyn. 

Acme  Newspictures  rushed  photog- 
japher  Joe  Boyle  to  Newark  Airport 
to  catch  an  airliner.  In  Boston  he  char¬ 
tered  another  plane  and  was  soon  in 
Portsmouth.  Harry  Mamas,  Boston 
staff  man,  had  flown  up  before  him. 
Larry  Gahn,  of  the  Cleveland  office, 
flew  a  photo  transmitter  to  Boston 
where  he  hired  a  car  which  drove  his 
equipment  to  Portsmouth  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  apparatus  was  set  up 
in  time  to  carry  pictures  that  evening. 

AP  Photo  Coverage 

The  Associated  Press  News  Photos 
Service  used  four  photographers,  sev¬ 
eral  “stringers,”  two  chartered  planes 
and  two  tugs.  Walter  Durkin  and 
John  Rooney  flew  up  from  New  York 
and  Abe  Fox  and  Harrison  Roberts 
of  Boston  made  early  shots.  The  four 
men  alternated  in  the  planes  and  tugs. 
All  pictures  were  flown  to  Boston  for 
transmission  to  members.  Tony  Ben- 
bom  acted  as  editor. 

International  News  Photos  assigned 
Bill  Jones  of  Boston  to  fly  out  to  the 
scene  and  make  pictures.  Hugh  Brod¬ 
erick  of  the  New  York  office  flew  up 
and  managed  to  get  a  picture  of  the 
second  smoke  bomb  just  after  it  had 
been  released  from  the  Squalus.  Regu¬ 
lar  photo  sending  equipment  was  set 
up  in  Portsmouth  and  pictures  were 
being  transmitted  by  5  p.m.  Tuesday. 
This  service  had  the  co-operation  of 
three  New  York  Daily  Mirror  pho¬ 
tographers,  Dick  Sarno,  Fred  Musty 
and  Tom  Flannagan.  Three  New  York 
photographers  were  sent  to  Boston  to 
help  the  staff  there.  They  were  Chand¬ 
ler  Abbott,  Sam  Schulman  and  Earl 
Fountain. 

Covering  the  assignment  for  Wide 
World  Photos,  Inc.,  were  George  Hill, 
manager  of  the  Boston  office,  and 
Ernest  Sisto  who  flew  up  from  New 
York.  They  made  their  pictures  from 
the  air  and  transmitted  them  by  wire 
from  Boston.  Sisto  later  hired  a  boat 
at  Newburyport  and  made  close-up 
shots  while  Hill  continued  to  get 
aerial  shots. 


Governor  Stark 
Will  Speak 
At  AFA  Banquet 

Henry  Grady  of  U.  S.  Toii 
Commission  Added  Speaker 
On  General  Program 

Governor  Lloyd  C.  Stark  of  Mis- 
souri  will  be  one  of  the  featured 
speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  cl 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  holds  its  35th  conventior. 
and  exposition  at  the  Waldorf-Astoni 
June  18-22. 

Henry  Grady,  member  of  the  Unitec 
States  Tariff  Commission,  Washington 
is  the  latest  addition  to  the  genera, 
program  speakers.  He  will  appears; 
the  opening  general  session.  Monda. 
noon,  June  19,  together  with  Paul  T 
Garrett,  director  of  public  relations 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Matthes 
Woll,  vice-president.  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  and  one  other 
speaker,  to  present  the  viewpoint  of 
industry.  Mr.  Garrett  wilt  speak  or 
the  convention’s  theme,  "Advertisir.; 
Today  Builds  Tomorrow's  Prosperity" 
AFA  Day  at  Fair 

Opening  exercises  will  take  place 
Sunday,  June  18,  at  the  Court  d 
Peace,  New  York  World's  Fair,  wher 
Congressman  Bruce  Barton,  Grove: 
A.  Whalen,  Sir  William  S.  Crawford 
are  scheduled  to  speak.  The  Lincok 
Nebraska.  Cathedral  Choir  will  sini 
several  selections  on  this  occasior 
which  has  been  designated  as  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  Day  for  Inter¬ 
national  Good  Will.” 

Sir  William  heads  a  delegation  fros 
England,  which  will  include  about  21 
persons,  active  in  all  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  meeting  at  the  same 
time  will  have  a  program  on  nationa. 
advertising  and  another  one  on  retai 
advertising.  Irwin  Maier,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  wS 
lead  the  meeting  on  national  adver¬ 
tising,  which  will  have  Wilder  Breck- 
enridge,  sales  manager.  Bureau  d 
Advertising,  ANPA,  and  George  Ben- 
neyan,  director  of  Bureau  promotion 
as  speakers.  There  will  be  a  round 
table  discussion  as  well. 

The  session  on  retail  advertising 
will  have  a  New  York  department 
store  executive  as  leading  speakff 
The  association’s  annual  luncheon  is 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  June  20.  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf,  when 
an  outstanding  speaker  will  be  pr^ 
sented. 

The  Wednesday  general  session  pro¬ 
gram  has  Miss  Elizabeth  Arden. 
George  E.  Sokolsky,  writer  and  com¬ 
mentator,  and  Don  Francisco,  presi¬ 
dent,  Lord  &  Thomas,  as  the  speakers, 
with  a  leading  national  advertiser  yei 
to  be  selected. 

Other  organizations  meeting  at  the 
same  time  are  the  Public  Utilities 
Advertising  Association,  Premium  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association.  Sales  Managers 
Division  of  National  Association  « 
Broadcasters,  Alpha  Delta  Sigma.  ai» 
an  Industrial  Advertising  Conference 
sponsored  jointly  by  Associated  Busi; 
ness  Papers,  Inc.,  and  the  Nation 
Industrial  Advertisers  Association. 

There  will  also  be  a  Public  Ww' 
tions  Conference  for  clubs  on  Wednes 
day  morning,  June  21. 

■ 

CASE  POSTPONED^  . 

Hearing  on  contempt  of  ^ 
charges  against  the  publisher  and 
tors  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Trib*^ 
by  City  Judge  William  T. 
again  postponed  this  week  until  J  J 
6. 


FISH  WERE  BITING  IN  FLORIDA 

Nice  catch  of  sailfish  made  recently  at  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  by  Carl  P.  Slane, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal-Transcript  and  his  party.  Standing 
at  left  is  Mr.  Slane,  while  at  right  is  his  son,  Henry  P.  Slane,  a  student  at  Choate 
school.  Seated  is  John  Cisco,  a  schoolmate  of  young  Slane.  The  fish  measured  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  feet  long,  and  weighed  from  45  to  50  pounds. 
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rges Agen^-Media-  ADVERTISING  SURVEY  Morticians  Pay 

Advertiser  Liaison  — 

Members  of  the  American  Market- 
Association  were  urged  to  adopt 
more  factual  approach  to  research 
oblems  at  their  spring  conference 
lleld  in  Chicago  last  week.  Specifical- 
they  were  challenged  by  Edgar 


ly . . 

Kobak,  vice-president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  to  help  reduce  distribution 
costs 

Lionel  B.  Moses,  trade  extension 
division,  American  Weekly,  dealt  with 
isential  elements  of  how  to  merchan 
dise  an  advertising  campaign.  Lau 
H.  Sloan,  vice-president  of 
andard  Statistics  Company,  predicted 
definite  upturn  in  business  this 
fjmmer 

Mr.  Kobak  declared  better  research 
.  d  salesmanship  will  fail  to  get  re 
Jilts  if  better  buying  of  advertising 
media  is  neglecicd.  On  this  point 
k  stated: 

Buyers  of  advertising  .should  not 
he  satisfied  with  the  information  we 
row  get  on  media,  on  circulation. 
Partly,  it  is  the  buyer’s  fault.  He 
hasn't  asked  for  the  right  kind  of 
facts. 

"But  media  are  responsible  for  this 
lack.  too.  There  is  too  much  promo - 
n,  and  not  enough  facts.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions.  The  buyer  of 
idvertising  is  allowing  media  to  die 
tate  the  rules.  The  advertiser,  the 
idvertising  agency  and  the  media 
owners  in  all  lines  should  get  to 
jether  to  bring  about  closer  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  auditing  of  each  media 
group.  The  standards  should  be  raised 
ich  year.” 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 
Co-operative  Coal  Campaign  a  Success 


Tribute  to 
Newspaper  Ads 


RE-ENTERS  REP.  FIELD 

The  re-entrance  of  the  John  M. 
Sweeney  Co.,  Boston,  for  many  years 
well  known  in  the  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  business,  into  the  special  rep¬ 
resentative  field  was  announced  last 
week  by  John  M,  Sweeney,  president. 
For  several  years  he  had  been  with 
bavin  4i  Co.,  Boston  agency,  as  vice- 
president  and  account  executive.  As¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Sweeney  as  vice- 
president  is  S.  Walter  Taber,  for  many 
years  with  the  Boston  Post.  The  firm 
will  operate  only  in  the  New  England 
territory  and  will  represent  news¬ 
papers  exclusively.  The  company  rep¬ 
resents  the  following  papers:  Ipswich 
Mass.)  News  and  Chronicle;  New- 
ton  (Mass.)  Transcript;  Watertown 
•Mass.)  Tribune-Enterprise;  Waltham 
'Mass.)  Times;  Wellesley  (Mass.) 

r  and  the  Naugatuck  (Conn.) 
Daily  News. 

■ 

KROGER  AD  INCREASE 

Cincinnati,  May  17— Albert  H. 


COAL  BILLS  have  generally  ceased 
to  worry  the  populace  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  advertising  managers  seek¬ 
ing  a  new  source  of  steady  and  mount¬ 
ing  linage  will  be  interested  in  the 
coal  advertising  story  of  Robert  W. 
Disque,  of  Robert  W.  Disque  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising,  located  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  Building.  Syracuse. 

It  is  a  story  of  consistent,  co-opera¬ 
tive  newspaper  advertising  effort  to 
increase  the  sale  of  anthracite  which 
ably  illustrates  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  Since  the  coal  dealers 
were  organized  as  a  group  in  1930, 
their  advertising  linage  has  increased 
12  times,  amounting  to  300,000  lines 
last  year. 

Dealers  Organized  in  1930 

But  let  Mr.  Disque  tell  the  story: 
‘Tn  1930,  I  influenced  the  coal  mer¬ 
chants  of  Syracuse  to  organize.  As  a 
solid  unit  they  could  get  somewhere. 
And,  they  have. 

“In  1930  there  was  no  consistent 
policy  of  newspaper  advertising.  Un¬ 
der  the  name  of  The  Syracuse  Coal 
Exchange,  several  thousand  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  newspapiers. 
The  individual  coal  merchants  all  be¬ 
came  advertising  conscious.  With  this 
concentration  of  effort,  the  linage  has 
increased  12  times,  last  year  amount¬ 
ing  to  a  little  over  300,000  lines  just 
for  coal  advertising,  for  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“Since  1930  only  one-eighth  of  the 
families  of  our  city  used  anthracite 
for  heating  water  —  one-eight  of 
65,000  families.  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  all  the  year  ’round,  in  nine  years, 
has  increased  the  number  of  families 
to  five-eighths.  This  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  record  achieved  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“We  picked  the  weak  spot,  which 
was  the  small  number  of  homes  using 
anthracite  for  heating  water,  and  we 
achieved  this  extraordinary  record, 
with  the  fact  that  you  can  heat  water 
with  anthracite  at  a  third  of  the  cost 
of  gas. 

100,000  Tons  a  Year  Sold 

“Naturally,  this  tremendous  instal¬ 
lation  of  anthracite  hot  water  heaters 
increased  the  anthracite  tonnage  to 
nearly  100,000  tons. 

“In  1930  the  cut-price  coal  mer¬ 
chant  controlled  37%  of  the  local  con¬ 
sumption  of  anthracite.  In  1938  the 
same  competitor’s  strength  of  com¬ 
petition  was  reduced  to  less  than  10% . 

“Up  to  1930,  the  coal  business  was 
a  seasonal  business.  The  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  merchants,  backed  up 


coal,  in  2,000  pound  guaranteed  ton 
lots,  but  we  follow  up  the  consuming 
public  with  knowledge  about  keeping 
up  and  maintaining  the  heating  equip¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  the  new  coal 


One  Funeral  Director  In¬ 
creased  Business  500%  At 
Less  Than  10%  Cost 


Don't  borrow  money pay 
for  the  season’s  Coal  bill 

yse  the  coal  merchant’s 


an<i 


. ,  i, — i-iiucii  il.  with  newspaper  advertising,  has  made 

•lorrill.  president  of  the  Kroger  Gro-  the  coal  business  an  all  year-around 
^ty  &  Baking  Co.,  told  Editor  &  Pub-  business. 

-ISHER  that  the  most  extensive  news-  “Up  to  the  middle  of  March  each 
WPer  advertising  program  in  the  year  the  coal  merchants  carry  on  an 
:*TOs  history  is  being  utilized  to  cele-  educational  campaign  on  how  to  get 
hs  57th  anniversary.  Mr.  Mor-  the  most  heat  for  homes  with  an- 
...j  .  .  thracite.  From  the  middle  of  March 

until  the  middle  of  September  we 
pound  away  advocating  the  economy 
and  convenience  of  anthracite  hot 
water. 

“Our  institutional  advertising  in- 

■p  I  - -  -  eludes  information  which  the  general 

lorm^*i  John  Montague,  public  appreciates.  We  protect  the 

»  ..  ^''‘y  members  of  thp  r.himnn  public  against  short  weights,  and  il¬ 
licit  qualities  of  coal.  We  tell  them 
how  to  buy  their  season’s  require¬ 
ment,  by  using  the  summer  buying 
plan. 

“We  are  doing  a  real  public  service. 


nil  aiiiiiversary.  ivir. 

said  1,122  daily  and  weekly  news- 
a  total  circulation  of 
-WO.OOO,  were  being  used  in  the 
'^n'paign. 

■ 

lOIN  3  MARKETS  GROUP 


'T  .,  ■'  members  of  the  Chicago 

advertising  department,  have 
Mr  M  ^  Markets  Group. 

Jam  "'ll!  he  associated  with 

and  ^  Chicago  office 

lit.-  "dll  work  with  Wil- 


p  jj,  - -  vTv/Aiv  wAtti  11—  c  die  vjuiiig  d  icdi  ^Liuiiv.  aci  viv-cr, 

Farrell  of  the  New  York  office,  not  alone  in  the  delivery  of  first  grade 


merchant,  especially  the  Syracuse 
coal  merchants,  have  become  real 
merchandisers,  and  on  a  par  with 
the  progressive,  alert  merchants  in  all 
lines  of  business. 

Yearly  Conference  Held 

“In  our  yearly  conferences,  to  which 
state-wide  invitations  are  sent  out. 
we  make  the  conferences  educational, 
inspirational,  and  constructive.  In 
addition,  we  attract  the  general  public 
with  work  exhibits  of  heating  equip¬ 
ment.  by  showing  the  advance  of  our 
engineers  in  the  creation  of  modern 
appliances.  The  public  attendance 
during  our  conferences,  responding  to 
the  invitations,  has  amounted  to 
nearly  30,000  visitors  in  four  days  of 
the  conference  and  displays. 

“Our  membership  of  coal  merchants 
works — each  one  has,  as  is  only  na¬ 
tural,  individual  ideas  of  how  to  run 
his  business,  but  after  a  propier  solu¬ 
tion  is  decided  upon — the  presentation 
of  a  merchandising  or  educational 
policy — it  has  the  solid  backing  and 
support  of  every  member. 

“All  the  coal  merchants  in  any  city 
can  accomplish  the  same  results,  if 
they  will  bury  their  suspicious  ideas 
of  one  another,  bury  the  jealous 
hatchet,  co-ordinate  their  energies, 
practice  the  spirit  of  the  brotherhood. 
And  the  newspaper  is  the  big  brother 
to  carry  their  message  to  the  public.” 

In  the  Syracuse  group  there  are  38 
members  offering  cr^it  facilities. 
About  40  non-members  who  operate 
on  a  cash  basis  are  also  paying  the 
group  advertising  assessment.  Copy 
of  the  Coal  Exchange,  similar  to  that 
shown  above,  appears  two  or  three 
times  every  week  in  the  year  in  the 
Syracuse  newspapers,  and  two  and 
three  times  a  week  all  through  the 
year  the  individual  merchants  place 
their  own  copy. 

■ 

BBDO  DIRECTORS 

Announcement  was  made  this  week 
by  Alex  F.  Osborn,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  of  the  election  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  agency  of  Egbert 
White  and  John  C.  Cornelius.  Mr. 
■White  is  an  account  executive  in  the 
New  York  office  and  Mr.  Cornelius  is 
head  of  the  Minneapolis,  Chicago  and 
Hollywood  offices  of  BBDO,  with 
headquarters  in  Minneapolis. 


Blasting  the  fallacy  that  advertising 
was  responsible  for  only  of  fu¬ 

neral  calls  received  by  morticians, 
James  Blair  Miller,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  man,  told  the  Advertising 
Funeral  Directors  of  America  that 
newspaper  advertising  produces  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  cost  of  only  5%  to  10%,  at 
their  annual  convention  in  Detroit 
recently. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Miller's  talk, 
which  was  in  answer  to  the  anti-ad¬ 
vertising  contentions  of  Earl  New¬ 
comer.  self-appointed  spokesman  for 
the  non-advertising  funeral  directors, 
the  AFDA  adopted  a  resolution  op¬ 
posing  a  proposal  of  the  National  Fu¬ 
neral  Directors  Association  to  raise 
costs  progressively  until  a  national 
increase  of  $35,000,000  is  attained. 
The  AFDA  favors  a  reduction  in  cost 
of  funerals,  rather  than  a  boost  in 
prices. 

Ads  Bring  40%  of  Calls 

Referring  to  published  remarks  of 
Mr.  Newcomer,  Mr.  Miller  said  that  if 
Mr.  Newcomer  had  secured  his  facts 
from  advertising  funeral  directors  he 
would  have  found  (1)  that  effective 
advertising  produces  40  to  60%  of 
total  calls  annually;  (2)  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  credited  to  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  previous  service,  recommenda¬ 
tions,  etc.,  would  be  quite  negligible 
without  advertising;  (3)  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  produces  business  at 
a  cost  of  only  5%  to  10%. 

Mr.  Miller  stated: 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  the  most 
effective  medium  for  the  funeral  di¬ 
rector  to  use.  By  eliminating  gadgets 
and  concentrating  in  newspapers,  the 
following  results  have  been  accom- 
pli.shed  for  our  accounts: 

“In  Chicago,  Lain  &  Son  have  a  pref¬ 
erence  of  about  40  to  1 — 40  times  the 
average.  They  began  advertising  in 
1912,  and  made  a  500%  increase  in 
volume  in  nine  years.  From  1920  to 
1933  their  volume  doubled,  and  in 
1939  their  volume  will  be  just  about 
double  their  1933  figure.  Most  of 
this  growth  has  been  due  to  steadily 
increasing  newspaper  advertising. 

500%  Gain  at  10%  Cost 
“In  Detroit.  R.  G.  &  G.  R.  Harris 
made  an  outstanding  advertising  rec¬ 
ord  and  have  increased  their  volume 
500%  through  newspaper  advertising. 
This  500%  gain  should  interest  Mr. 
Newcomer  because  at  no  time  has  the 
Harris  advertising  cost  exceeded  10%. 
Increases  in  volume  have  been  as  high 
as  $30,000  in  one  year,  with  additional 
gains  almost  every  year  over  this. 

“In  Toronto.  McDougall  &  Brown 
have  increased  their  sales  $60,000  in 
the  last  three  years  from  newspaper 
advertising.  During  the  first  year, 
1936,  we  handled  their  advertising, 
we  gave  them  their  biggest  month  in 
July.  But  every  one  of  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  have  equalled  or 
beaten  this  July  record.  Every  in¬ 
crease  in  expenditure  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  Toronto  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  volume,  but  their 
advertising  costs  have  been  less  each 
year.  Using  about  twice  as  much 
linage  in  the  newspaper  as  any  com- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Publishers 
Condemn  Accused 
Sports  Writers 

Pass  Resolution  in  Executive 
Session  .  .  .  Re-aiiinn 
Anti-Closed  Shop  Stand 

Condemnation  of  Los  Angeles  area 
sports  writers  who  have  been  accused 
“of  accepting  financial  gifts  from  cer¬ 
tain  sports  promoters”  was  voiced  in 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  State 
Advisory  Council  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  sessions  May  19  and  20. 

At  the  same  time  the  CNPA  lead¬ 
ership  re-affirmed  its  “unalterable 
opposition”  to  the  closed  editorial 
shop.  Coronado,  on  San  Diego  Bay, 
was  selected  as  convention  city  for 
the  association’s  52nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  January,  1940. 

Dishonest  Journalism 

The  “gift  acceptance”  situation,  un¬ 
covered  in  a  legislative  investigation 
of  sports  conditions,  was  described  as 
violation  of  a  cardinal  principle  of 
honest  journalism. 

William  S.  Kellogg,  publisher,  Glen¬ 
dale  (Cal.)  News-Press  and  CNPA 
president,  presided  at  sessions.  Arthur 
T.  Robb,  editor.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Golden  Gate  Exposi¬ 
tion  on  Treasure  Island  on  May  19. 

Text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  council  and  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  follows: 

“Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  honest  journalism  that  no 
financial  gifts  of  any  character  will 
be  accepted  by  anyone  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  influence  the  handling  or  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  and  editorial  matters, 
Commend  Papers 

“And,  inasmuch  as  it  has  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  that  a 
few  sports  writers  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  have  been  accused  of  ac¬ 
cepting  financial  gifts  from  certain 
sports  promoters; 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
and  any  similar  practices  are  con¬ 
demned  by  the  publishers  of  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  Los  Angeles  newspapers 
are  commended  for  discharging  im¬ 
mediately  any  and  all  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  unethical  conduct.” 

■ 

O'Hara  Asks  Probe 
Of  Sports  Writers 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  revelation 
in  California  that  Los  Angeles  sports 
writers  had  received  payments  from 
a  wrestling  promoter,  Neal  O’Hara, 
McNaught  Syndicate  columnist,  in 
Boston  this  week  dispatched  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Massachusetts  Racing 
Commission  asking  that  board  to 
“summons  the  books  of  all  the  horse 
and  dog  tracks  of  Massachusetts  to 
ascertain  what  pay-oflfs  may  have 
been  made  to  or  shake  -  downs 
achieved  by  sports  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers  of  Boston  newspap»ers  since  June 
15,  1935.” 

Brother  of  Walter  E.  O’Hara,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  defunct  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Star-Journal  and  for¬ 
mer  president  and  managing  director 
of  the  Narragansett,  R.  I.,  Racing 
Association,  the  newspaper  columnist 
states  in  his  petition  that  his  brother 
“will  furnish  an  affidavit  or  testify 
before  your  board,  under  oath,  to 
what  sums  were  paid  sports  editors 
and  writers,”  while  his  brother  was 
affiliated  with  the  Narragansett  race 
track. 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLlSHtiF 


MISENER  RESIGNS 

H.  R.  Misener,  former  publisher  of 
the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News  and 
later  publisher  of  the  Michigan  Citji 
News-Dispatch,  is  resigning  his  po¬ 
sition  June  1.  Following  a  vacation 
trip  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador, 
Mr.  Misener  plans  to  re-enter  the 
new.spaper  business.  Duties  of  pub¬ 
lisher  have  been  combined  with  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  manager  held  by  R.  C. 
Averitt. 

■ 

Coast  Reporter 
Jailed  10  Days 
For  Contempt 

Judge  Sentences  Him  for 
Signed  Article  Day  After 
Grand  Jury  Citation 


Seattle,  May  22 — Lester  M.  Hunt, 
Seattle  Star  reporter,  surrendered 
voluntarily  at  the  sheriff’s  office  in 
Olympia,  Wash., 
this  morning  to 
start  serving  a 
10-day  sentence 
for  contempt  of 
the  county  grand 
jury.  He  was 
locked  up  with 
half  a  dozen  pris¬ 
oners,  including 
four  men  con¬ 
victed  in  the 
Baker  -  Berry 
kidnap  case.  He 
is  still  writing 
for  the  Star. 


Lester  M.  Hunt 


In  an  editorial  the  Star  quoted  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clarence  Martin  as  telling  a 
King  County  official  at  a  banquet  in 
Seattle:  “Well,  we  got  your  friend. 
Hunt.” 

Superior  Judge  D.  F.  Wright  at 
Olympia  May  18  held  the  rep>orter  in 
contempt  for  “refusal  to  answer  cer¬ 
tain  questions  propounded  to  him  by 
the  grand  jury  on  May  18”  and  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  for  an  article  printed 
under  his  name  May  19.  Hunt  was 
sentenced  the  same  day. 


Waived  Immunity 

The  grand  jury  issued  a  statement 
saying: 

“In  citing  a  newspaperman  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  the  'Thurston  County 
grand  jury  has  no  intention  or  desire 
to  throttle  the  press,  or  interfere  with 
the  news  activities  of  any  reporter.” 

The  judgment  against  Hunt  declared 
that  he  signed  a  waiver  of  immunity 
before  testifying,  but  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  “proper”  questions. 

For  refusal  to  answer  he  was  held 
in  contempt  May  18.  but  punishment 
was  deferred  on  condition  that  he  pub¬ 
lish  a  retraction  “correcting  certain 
articles”  or  print  a  statement  by  the 
grand  jury. 

Judge  Wright  declared: 

“An  article  flaunting  the  court  and 
grand  jury  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
paper  today,  under  authorship  of 
Hunt,  which  in  itself  is  a  revelation 
of  certain  matters  and  things  that  oc¬ 
curred  before  the  grand  jury,  which 
are  secret  and  privileged  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  oath  of  the  witness.” 


Chattanooga  News 
Prints  in  Guild  Strike 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  25 — The 
Chattanooga  New.spaper  Guild  today 
entered  the  third  day  of  its  strike 
against  the  News. 

Twenty-one  members  of  editorial, 
busine.ss,  advertising  and  maintenance 
departments  walked  out  Monday 
morning  as  a  protest  of  what  the 
guild  termed  a  violation  of  its  con¬ 
tract.  Discharge  of  Bus  Anderson, 
copy  boy.  and  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
charge  of  George  Londa,  who  was  on 
a  committee  asking  reinstatement  of 
Anderson,  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  strike. 

George  Fort  Milton,  publisher  of 
the  News,  flew  back  from  Washington 
when  strike  was  called.  Morgan  Hull, 
national  guild  organizer,  flew  from 
New  York  to  take  part  in  negotia¬ 
tions.  'The  guild  demanded  a  guild 
shop.  A  settlement  was  expected  from 
negotiations  late  Thursday  night. 

Mechanical  workers  on  the  News 
stayed  out  for  two  hours  Monday 
morning  until  their  international  or¬ 
dered  them  back  to  work.  The  guild 
agreed  to  shorten  its  picket  line  tem¬ 
porarily  so  mechanical  workers  could 
enter  without  crossing. 

The  News  continued  publication 
with  a  skeleton  staff.  Two  non-ex¬ 
ecutives  were  at  work  in  editorial 
department.  A  majority  of  business, 
advertising  and  circulation  employes 
were  at  work. 

St.  Louis  Guild  Loses 

THE  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Guild  lost 

its  application  to  be  exclusive  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  editorial  workers  of 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  May 
19  when  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  on  the  question  resulted 
in  a  tie  vote.  54-54.  One  hundred  and 
nine  of  110  eligible  editorial  employes 
of  that  and  six  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  cast  ballots.  One  unmarked 
ballot  was  declared  void.  Eight  other 
commercial  departments,  employing 
238  Piersons,  wore  not  involved  in  the 
election. 

Albany  Contract  Renewal 

ALBANY  (N.  Y.)  Times-Unio^i  and 

the  paper’s  unit  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  have  signed  a  one- 
year  contract  renewal,  under  which 
a  five  percent  salary  increase  is 
granted  all  employes  with  five  years’ 
experience  who  were  earning  less  than 
$G0  a  week.  The  scale  for  the  other 
employes — 31  of  39  in  the  editorial 
department  being  covered — stands  as 
before.  Another  new  provision  un¬ 
der  the  renewed  contract  is  a  five-day 
forty-hour  week  with  two  consecu¬ 
tive  days  off. 

New  Toledo  Contract 

TOLEDO  BLADE  unit  of  the  Toledo 

Newspaper  Guild  last  week  voted 
to  accept  the  1939  contract  with  the 
Toledo  Blade,  negotiated  in  the  last 
month  by  Jack  Hackett,  Toledo  at¬ 
torney,  and  the  TNG  executive  board, 
headed  by  Phil  Gibbs,  guild  president. 
There  are  many  new  features  in  the 
contract. 


RADIO  MUST  ANNOUNCE  "PAID-FOR"  FEATURES 

THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICA'nONS  COMMISSION  recently  sent  a  notice 
to  all  licensees  of  broadcast  stations  calling  their  attention  to  Section  317 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  which  reads  as  follows:  “All  matters 
broadcast  by  any  radio  station  for  which  service,  money,  or  any '  other 
valuable  consideration  is  directly  or  indirectly  paid,  or  promised  to  or  charged 
or  accepted  by,  the  station  so  broadcasting,  from  any  person,  shall,  at  the 
time  the  same  is  so  broadcast,  be  announced  as  paid  for  or  furnished,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  such  person.”  The  Commission’s  notice,  which  follows 
reports  of  violation  of  the  rule,  warned  the  licensees  that,  “The  Commission 
insists  upon,  and  expects,  full  compliance  at  all  times  with  the  above  quoted 
provision  of  law.” 


U.  S.  Newsmen 
Chided  By 
French  Editor 

Lazareff,  Paris  Soir,  Notes 
Their  Lack  of  Background 
During  European  War  Cris;; 

The  recent  war  cri.>-:cs  prove 
thing  of  American  newspapermen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pierre  Lazeueff.  editor-L:- 
chief,  Paris  Sr 
and  that  is  tb; 
they  have  trs 
mendous  factit 
information  fc 
lack  historici 
background.  Jt 
Lfizareff,  here  o: 
3  combined  bus. 
ness  and  honey¬ 
moon  trip,  a;, 
rived  with  hi- 
wife  of  one 
month  on  the!; 

Pierre  Laiareff  France  a  for- 

night  ago, 

Visiting  this  country  for  the  sec 
ond  time  in  two  years,  the  Frenc; 
newspaper  executive,  32.  is  one  e 
France's  youngest  and  most  infl.- 
ential  editors.  The  business  purpo.- 
of  his  visit,  he  told  an  Editor  &  Pti- 
LiSHER  interviewer  through  Raoul  4 
Roussy  de  Sales,  chief  U.  S.  core¬ 
spondent  for  Paris  Soir,  who  acted  a; 
interpreter,  “is  to  make  working  a:- 
rangements  with  a  leading  picto 
magazine  and  a  New  York  newspaper 
for  an  e.xchange  of  ideas,  pictures  a.’,: 
stories.” 

Reveals  Gallup  French  Mission 

Stating  Paris  Soir  and  Paris  Mic:. 
a  paper  under  the  same  managemer. 
and  various  weekly  publications  cor- 
trolled  by  Jean  Provuost,  publisher 
are  “studying  American  joumalfet; 
methods  with  an  eye  for  Frenc: 
adoption,”  Mr.  Lazareff  revealed  fo: 
the  first  time  to  the  American  pres 
that  there  is  being  concluded  thi; 
week  in  Paris  a  contract  between  hi; 
paper’s  management  and  Dr.  Geore 
Gallup,  director,  In.stitute  of  Pubi;; 
Opinion,  whereby  Dr.  Gallup  shortly 
will  open  a  branch  in  the  Paris  Sor 
building. 

“A  question  for  Dr.  Gallup’s  fis 
poll  with  our  co-operation,  now  is 
being  formulated  in  Paris.”  Mr.  Lffi- 
reff  said.  “It  will  be  polled  by  Dt 
Gallup  in  the  three  great  democracie; 
— this  country,  England  and  Franc; 
The  results  will  be  printed  simu.- 
taneously  in  papers  in  the  U.  S- 
England  and  in  the  Paris  Soir.” 

ITie  war  crises,  he  noted,  creatK 
in  the  French  mind  a  state  of  “al«>^ 
and  circulation  increases  during  tbo* 
times  have  stayed  at  their  new  i- 
time  level.  The  a.m.  and  p.ni.  *®; 
tions  of  the  Paris  Soir,  he  remarked 
have  reached  an  unprecedented 
of  “1,900,000  copies  daily.” 

A  tour  of  New  York’s  newspaf*- 
plants  with  Mrs.  Lazareff,  woman- 
editor  of  Marie  Claire,  French  wom^ 
weekly,  is  scheduled  by  Mr.  Lazarc 
before  the  couple  sail  for 
the  liner  Normandie  on  May  30.  ^  ^ 
both  marveled  at  the  New  W 
World’s  Fair,  at  which  this  wO" 
appeared  in  the  official  receiving 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Fr®" 
Pavilion. 

SPECIAL  EDITION 

The  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  ^ 
issued  a  special  edition  dedicateO 
“The  World  of  Torrow,  Bayonne 
Terminal  and  the  New  York  Wor  ^ 
Fair.”  The  paper  consisted  o 
pages. 
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Royalty  Receives  Press 
Event  Makes  History 
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Notes 


Ottawa  Reception  for  Newsmen  Unprecedented 
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. . .  Elaborate  Arrangements  for  Correspondents 
. . .  Portfolio  of  Credentials  Necessary 


royal  pilot  train,  Canada,  May 
25— The  high  spot  of  this  historic 
tour  of  Their  Britannic  Majesties, 
King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  a  newspaperman’s  standpoint, 
has  been  the  reception  which  their 
Majesties  granted  the  press  in  Rideau 
Hall,  Ottawa,  May  19-  Here  certainly 
was  press  history  in  the  making,  for 
this  was  the  first  reception  ever 
granted  the  press  by  a  ruling  Briti-sh 
sovereign. 

Correspondents  who  possessed  for¬ 
mal  afternoon  attire  did  themselves 
proud.  A  few  rented  or  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.  The  others  wore  what¬ 
ever  they  had  and  went  anyway.  If 
they  had  been  barred  at  the  pillared 
entrance  that,  too.  would  have  been 
news. 

Change  in  Plans 

After  assembling  in  the  great  hall, 
a  veritable  greenhouse,  Walter  S. 
Thompson,  in  charge  of  the  royal 
tour  press  arrangements,  informed 
the  group  that  they  were  to  form  in 
a  semicircle  and  that  at  the  approach 
of  Their  Majesties  each  man  and 
woman  —  approximately  86.  for  the 
Legislative  correspondents  stationed 
in  Ottawa  also  had  been  invited  — 
should  state  his  last  name  and  the 
name  of  the  new.spaper  or  press  asso¬ 
ciation  he  or  she  represented. 

A  semi-circle  was  formed  and  then 
.Mr.  Thompson  announced  that  he  had 
decided  to  do  it  differently.  He  did 
not  have  time  to  explain  what  he 
proposed  to  do  because  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  Queen  Elizabeth  entered  the 
room  in  a  pale  blue  afternoon  gown, 
followed  by  King  George  in  striped 
trousers  and  bob-tailed  coat.  Most  of 
the  correspondents  were  more  for¬ 
mally  attired. 

Escorted  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Their 
Majesties  moved  slowly  around  the 
semi-circle  while  Mr.  Thompson  in¬ 
troduced  each  person  by  his  name 
and  that  of  the  newspaper  or  press 
^ssociation  he  represented.  His  per- 
fomance  was  the  more  remarkable 
l^ause  he  had  met  the  majority  of 
the  correspondents  only  a  week  be¬ 
fore  and  had  conversed  with  most  of 
them  only  once  or  twice  since  that 
time. 

Shook  Hands  with  Royalty 

As  they  moved  slowly  around  the 
semi-circle,  the  King  and  Queen 
shook  hands  individually  with  every 
one.  Her  Majesty  addressed  remarks 
to  perhaps  15  correspondents  and  the 
to  about  10.  For  the  most  part 
the  Queen  inquired  whether  the  cor- 
fespondent  was  enjoying  the  trip  or 
whether  he  had  visited  Canada  pre¬ 
viously. 

King’s  remarks  were  addressed 
mainly  to  the  British  corresjxindents 
who  had  worked  in  London, 
3  though  he  spoke  with  several  of  the 
‘yitoricans  and  Canadians.  At  no 
me  did  his  remarks  extend  beyond 
e  commonplace,  any  more  than  the 
Wueen  s,  and  afterwards  no  one  at- 
empted  to  compile  a  compositum  of 
that  had  been  said,  for  at  best 
*  Was  only  an  exchange  of  pleas¬ 
antries. 

Altogether,  it  lasted  about  one  hour 
ore  Their  Majesties  reached  the 
correspondents,  bowed  slightly 
and  retired. 

Next  to  this  reception,  the  appear¬ 


ance  of  the  Dionne  quintuplets,  stroll¬ 
ing  through  the  Legislative  Chamber 
in  the  House  of  Parliament  in  Toronto 
identical  in  white  j>oke  bonnets  and 
angle  length  ruffled  dresses,  has 
aroused  the  greatest  amount  of  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  among  newspapermen. 
A  petition  was  signed  by  all  the  pilot 
train  correspondents  requesting  this 
opportunity  and  urging  that  Mr. 
'Thompson  be  admitted  to  the  small 
group  which  attended  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  five  little  girls  from  Cal¬ 
lender  and  Their  Majesties.  Both 
requests  were  granted  and  Mr. 
Thompson  covered  for  everyone. 

Rude  Awakening  for  Newsmen 

American  reporters,  who  through 
long  established  custom  have  come  to 
regard  a  police  card  displayed  from 
the  hatband  as  an  open  sesame 
through  the  lines  at  any  public  cere¬ 
mony  or  civic  reception,  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  rude  collective  awakening  on 
this  historic  tour  and  have  reached 
the  unanimous  conclusion  that  in  this 
regard  Canada  is  not  the  United 
States. 

Along  the  Royal  route  the  physical 
well-being  of  Their  Majesties  has 
been  entrusted  to  an  army  of  scarlet- 
coated  mounties,  white  helmeted  bob¬ 
bies,  constables,  sheriffs,  war  veter¬ 
ans.  air  corps  cadets,  royal  dragoons, 
naval  reserves  and  carefully  selected 
volunteers,  numbering  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  about  20,000  each  intent  on  do¬ 
ing  his  duty  as  he  sees  it. 

Perhaps  an  all-time  high  was 
reached  on  the  day  the  Empress  of 
Australia  was  scheduled  to  dock  in 
Wolfe’s  Cove,  Quebec,  when  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Neir  York  Times, 
Raymond  Daniell,  attired  in  a  cut¬ 
away  and  shining  topper  steppied 
from  the  Chateau  Frontenac  to  take 
the  air  along  the  boardwalk  before 
entering  the  press  bus  waiting  to  con¬ 
vey  newspapermen  to  the  pier. 

Numerous  Press  Identifications 

After  a  10-minute  stroll,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  re-enter  his  hotel  only  to 
find  his  way  blocked  by  an  obdurate 
French-speaking  gendarme.  He  wore 
a  red  and  white  striped  silk  armband 
and  a  silver  badge,  both  bearing  the 
same  numerals,  but  the  minion  of  the 
law  announced  that  these  would  not 
suffice. 

Successively  he  produced  a  pass  to 
the  hotel,  another  signed  by  the  head 
of  the  Quebec  police  force,  a  third 
bearing  the  signature  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mounties,  one  to  the 
pilot  train,  another  to  the  press  bus 
and  innumerable  other  passes  enti¬ 
tling  him  to  admission  as  an  observer 
at  the  various  official  functions  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  day.  All  of  which 
availed  him  nothing. 

With  mounting  irritation,  he  begged 
to  be  informed  just  what  shape,  color 
and  manner  of  pass  the  officer  de¬ 
sired.  Dismissing  this  bit  of  imperti¬ 
nence  with  a  shrug,  the  officer  started 
to  return  to  his  post.  Pressed  for  an 
answer,  he  confessed  with  disarming 
candor  that  he  did  not  know.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  a  more  amenable  blue- 
coat  permitted  the  corre-spondent, 
considerably  nettled  by  then,  to  en¬ 
ter  from  the  other  side  of  the  hotel. 

This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme 
example  of  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  nowhere  has  the  situation 


been  quite  as  difficult  as  in  Quebec, 
although  at  all  times  the  correspon¬ 
dent  who  sallies  forth  without  a  full 
portfolio  of  credentials,  armbands  and 
badges,  takes  a  long  chance. 

Arrangements  for  the  proper  iden¬ 
tification  of  correspondents  were 
worked  out  in  detail  some  months  ago 
when  Walter  S.  Thompson,  a  veteran 
Canadian  newspapierman  with  wide 
experience  as  director  of  publicity  for 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  press  arrange¬ 
ments,  with  freedom  to  select  his 
own  .staff. 

18,000  Cards  Necessary 

One  of  the  first  tasks  undertaken 
by  this  staff  was  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  identifications  for  news¬ 
papermen  at  every  point  where  ’Their 
Majesties  were  expected  to  appear  in 
Canada.  In  addition  telegraphers  and 
messengers  had  to  be  identified. 

When  the  returns  were  tabulated  it 
was  found  that  about  18,000  creden¬ 
tial  cards  would  be  necessary.  While 
this  might  appear,  at  first  glance,  to 
be  a  surprisingly  large  number,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  King 
and  Queen  left  their  automobile  to 
dedicate  monuments,  attend  lunch¬ 
eons  and  other  ceremonies,  13  sepa¬ 
rate  times  in  Ottawa  alone  and  that 
in  Quebec,  the  local  coverage  by  the 
five  Quebec  newspapers  required  537 
newspaper  positions  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  local  editors  and  the 
visiting  corresp)ondents.  Most  of  the 
reporters  covered  more  than  one  cere¬ 
mony,  of  course,  but  a  different  iden¬ 
tification  card  was  necessary  for 
each  one. 

Besides  the  identification  cards, 
correspondents  everywhere  have  been 
given  armbands,  even  down  to  the 
lone  girl  correspondent  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Star,  shivering  on  the  platform 
at  White  River  where  the  Royal  vis¬ 
itors  only  waved  from  a  window  in 
the  early  morning. 

Generally  speaking,  the  reporters 
and  correspxmdents  are  divided  into 
two  groups.  Those  with  assignments 
that  place  them  in  close  proximity  to 
Their  Majesties  wear  red  silk  arm- 
bands  with  identifying  number.s, 
while  the  leg  men  covering  crowd 
stories  along  the  Royal  automobile 
routes  and  in  the  different  stadia  wear 
bands  of  robin’s  egg  blue. 

Correspondents  aboard  the  pilot 
train  wear  bands  of  red  and  white 
and  a  lapel  emblem  about  the  size 
of  a  policeman’s  shield  with  the 
word  “’press”  and  their  individual 
identifying  numbers  in  red  and  blue 
enamel  beneath  a  replica  of  the 
Royal  crown.  Each  identifying  num¬ 
ber  is  registered  with  the  police  of 
every  city. 

Close  Co-operation  Necessary 

In  the  matter  of  coverage,  the  cor- 
respxmdents  aboard  the  pilot  train 
have  been  forced  to  work  in  close  co¬ 
operation  at  times,  because  only  20 
observer  positions  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  at  some  points  while  only  10 
press  seats  were  allotted  for  the  par¬ 
liamentary  dinner  in  Ottawa  and  only 
four  for  a  single  luncheon  in  Quebec. 
Each  city  handles  the  press  in  its 
own  way  and  the  local  correspondents 
are  given  preference  in  the  press  cars, 
although  one  is  always  reserved  for 
the  visiting  press. 

Wire  service  all  along  the  line  has 
been  excellent  with  telegraphers  on 
hand  at  the  small  stations  and  at 
numerous  points  in  the  larger  cities. 
Two  of  the  more  serious  problems 
have  been  laundry  and  the  very  se¬ 
rious  business  of  finding  a  cocktail  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  No  liquor  is  served 
aboard  the  train  and  every  time  it 
reaches  a  city  a  legal  holiday  has 
been  declared  and  all  dispensaries  are 
closed.  Laundry  is  usually  left  be¬ 
hind  at  a  hotel  to  be  delivered  at 
some  further  destination  by  airplane. 


Newspaper  Women 
In  Capitol  Dispute 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  24 — With¬ 
out  asking  male  assistance,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  corps  of  women  correspondents 
has  waged — and  won — a  fight  for 
freer  access  to  news  which  will  em¬ 
anate  from  the  British  Embassy  dur¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen 
to  the  United  States. 

It  all  began  when  Lady  Lindsay 
made  known  that  press  coverage  of 
a  garden  party  in  honor  of  Their 
Majesties  would  for  the  most  part  be 
indirect.  A  few  of  her  personal 
friends  in  the  newspaper  business 
would  be  present,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  press  association  probably 
would  be  on  hand.  But,  she  said,  the 
guest  list  would  not  be  stretched  to 
allow  representation  for  papers  other 
than  those  for  which  her  personal 
friends  correspond.  i 

Thirty  strong,  the  women  writers 
simultaneously  released  broadsides 
against  Lady  Lindsay’s  policy  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Repercussions  here  and 
abroad  caused  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay  to 
break  a  precedent  by  inviting  news¬ 
paper  reporters  to  confer  with  him  at 
his  Massachusetts  Avenue  mansion. 

Lady  Lindsay  granted  two  confer¬ 
ence  interviews  and  “commands”  went 
into  the  mail  to  wives  of  newspaper^ 
men  who  had  been  ignored  in  the  first 
set  of  invitations.  It  appeared  certain 
that  more  women  writers  will  be 
present  than  was  first  planned,  but 
they  will  be  on  hand  “in  the  line  of 
duty” —  a  definitely  recorded  reserva¬ 
tion  left  by  them  with  Sir  Ronald  and 
Lady  Lindsay.  They  want  it  no  other 
way  they  have  made  it  clear. 

■ 

Photographers  Plan 
For  Royal  Coverage 

Representatives  of  Acme  Newspic- 
tures.  Associated  Press  News  Photos, 
International  News  Photos  and  Wide 
World  Photos  conferred  May  23  in 
the  office  of  Perley  Boone,  director  of 
press  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair, 
with  Michael  McDermott  of  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  on  arrangements 
for  photographic  coverage  of  the  visit 
of  'Hieir  Majesties  King  George  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  New  York. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  State 
Department,  it  was  learned,  that  only 
representatives  of  these  four  syndi¬ 
cates  will  have  photographers  in  spots 
which  are  too  small  to  accommodate 
photographers  from  all  New  York 
papers.  However,  no  definite  plan 
was  adopted  and  another  meeting  will 
be  held  soon,  it  was  said. 

Those  present  were  J.  H.  Brewer, 
AP,  Caveo  Sileo,  INP,  Tom  Hughs, 
Wide  World,  and  Harold  Blumenfeld, 
Acme. 

CHICAGO  DEADLOCK 

Chicago,  May  25 — For  the  second 
time  in  three  months,  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  local  Hearst  management 
and  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
have  been  indefinitely  postpioned  be¬ 
cause  negotiators  were  unable  to 
reach  a  basis  of  agreement  to  settle 
the  six-month-old  strike  against  the 
Hearst  American  and  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

■ 

AIR  RIDES  FOR  EDITORS 

Among  many  courtesies  extended  to 
publishers  and  editors  attending  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  this  summer 
will  be  free  air  tours  over  New  York 
aboard  the  three  Goodyear  helium 
airships  from  Bendix,  N.  J.  The  Good¬ 
year  agency,  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
reports  arrangements  can  be  made 
through  Goodyear  district  offices  or 
through  the  agency. 
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J.  R.  Young  Tells  Oddities 
Of  News  Work  in  Japan 


Promotion  Methods  and  Rate-Cutting  Are 
Amazing,  But  Photogs  Have  Four  Assistants 
And  an  Assignment  Looks  Like  a  Parade 


By  JAMES  R.  YOUNG 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 


FOR  promotion  activities,  rate-cutting. 

unaudited  circulation  figures,  prog¬ 
ressiveness  in  news  gathering  and  ter¬ 
rific  competition. 


Japanese  news¬ 
papers  are  amaz¬ 
ing. 

One  of  my 
greatest  attrac¬ 
tions  to  Jap)an 
for  11  years  has 
been  personal  as¬ 
sociation  with 
real  fighting  go- 
getting  newspa¬ 
per  publishers, 
editors,  and  re¬ 
po  r  t  er  s  .  The 
Japanese  news¬ 
man  knows  his  business.  Accuracy  is 


James  R.  Young 


not  a  serious  px)int  with  the  city  news 
page  nor  does  libel  worry  an  editor  buyers  discount  30 
^er  the  contents  of  Winchellized  gos-  claimed  newspaper 


sip  columns.  You  can  count  on  not 
two  or  three  men  assigned  to  a  big 
story  but  a  drove  from  one  office. 

Photogs  Hove  4  Assistants 
The  most  amusing  sight  is  a  pho¬ 
tographer  on  assignment.  His  as¬ 
sistants  include  a  bulb  carrier,  a  boy 
having  charge  of  the  step-ladder  and 
tripx>d.  another  with  a  box  of  plates, 
the  four  piling  into  a  motorcycle  side¬ 
car  piloted  by  a  dare-devil  driver  who 
ignores  all  traffic  laws.  Clinging  to  the 
driver  and  what’s  left  of  the  seat  is 
an  assistant  who  hoi)es  in  a  few  years 
to  cover  assignments  as  a  vehicular 
opierator. 

Next  in  interest  is  the  managing 
editor  at  $22.50  a  week  on  a  i>aper 
with  a  million  circulation.  He  gets  a 
billiard  cloth  toppied  desk  in  the  news 
room.  His  morning  coat  and  striped 
trousers  go  on  parade  at  spxmsored 
baseball  and  tennis  tournaments, 
pioetry  contests,  cherry  blossom  view¬ 
ing  sightseeing  parties  organized  by 
the  circulation  department,  marathons 
and  shrine  dedications. 

Japan  has  about  200  dailies.  Many 
are  rising  in  China  as  political  car- 
pietbaggers  move  into  occupied  Chinese 
territory.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Japanese  and  pierhaps  a  bit  of  luck 
for  the  Chinese,  the  latter’s  literacy 
rate  is  but  3%  as  against  Japan’s  97%. 
There  are  not  enough  educated  John 
Chinamen  to  read  all  of  Japian’s  vol¬ 
uminous,  bulky  and  often  abstract 
statements  and  communiques  on  the 
salvation  of  China  and  the  Chinese 
pieople.  Newspapers  in  China,  under 
Japanese  control,  do  not  reach  the 
mass  circulations  attained  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  Nippon  where  five  are  in  or 
near  the  million  press  run  morning 
and  ditto  evening. 

Few  Dailies  Show  a  Profit 

Out  of  200  dailies,  15  to  20  are  of 
consequence,  two  big  ones  in  indus¬ 
trial  Osaka  opierating  branch  plants 
in  three  cities,  and  three  large  p>apers 
in  Tokyo,  followed  by  four  papers  in 
class  circulation  groups,  i.e.,  com¬ 
mercial,  military,  farmers,  theatrical. 
The  remainder  are  in  six  large  rural 
cities.  There  are  two  children’s  dai¬ 
lies. 

Few  Japanese  newspapers  make  any 


money.  Probably  three  show  a  profit. 
Deficits  are  in  the  form  of  obligations 
held  by  a  single  paper  and  pulp  man¬ 
ufacturing  concern.  Semi-annual  note 
obligations  are  met  by  political  con¬ 
tributions  or  friendly  financing  at  low 
rates  or  no  rates  at  all  by  politically 
ambitious  business  acquaintances  of  a 
publisher. 

Editorially,  Japanese  newspapers 
continue  to  wham  the  cabinet,  give 
advice  to  foreign  powers,  especially 
the  French  and  British,  lay  off  any 
criticism  of  the  military,  flay  political 
parties,  censure  the  cabinet’s  failure 
to  pass  a  reorganization  bill  in  the 
legislative  hopper  for  two  years  and 
editorially  sponsor  an  election  reform 
bill. 

Exact  circulation  figures  are  not 
available.  There  is  no  ABC.  Space 
to  40%  of  any 
claimed  newspaper  circulation,  and 
b0'/</  from  a  magazine's  claimed  dis¬ 
tribution.  A  league  of  six  large  toilet 
goods  manufacturers  has  developed  a 
pretty  good  system,  coming  within 
what  they  claim  is  10%  of  the  paid 
circulation  of  a  paper  and  with  this 
information  they  hammer  down  card 
rates.  Nor  are  subscription  rates 
fixed.  A  reader  buys  from  his  district 
supervisor  say  three  different  news¬ 
papers  at  a  reduction  of  10  to  30  cents 
a  month  on  the  total  bill.  The  super¬ 
visor  gets  less  but  he  figures  he  has 
a  satisfied  customer  buying  three  pa¬ 
pers.  All  metropolitan  papers  print 
morning  and  evening  editions  lor  a 
combined  rate  of  about  25  cents  net 
a  month. 

Molt  of  Equipment  Made  in  Japan 

Here's  an  interesting  contrast  in 
Japanese  newspaper  development: 
present  equipment  excepting  type  and 
type-setting  methods  are  the  same  as 
ours.  Color  presses,  black  and  white 
high  speed  rotary  machines,  conveyor 
belts,  motors,  stereotyping  equipment, 
press  blankets,  rollers,  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  plants,  are  made  in  Japan.  Cop¬ 
per  half-tones  are  out  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  frowns  on  engravings  which  take 
metal  from  the  war  industry.  Large 
space  users  have  reduced  linage  by 
taking  out  or  cutting  down  on  illus¬ 
trated  advertisements — the  govern¬ 
ment,  while  not  issuing  a  warning, 
makes  it  clear  that  advertising  bar¬ 
gain  prices,  basement  clearance  sales 
and  close-outs  create  a  desire  among 
the  people  to  buy,  that  people  must 
be  thrifty  in  war-time,  hence  don’t, 
as  an  advertising  manager  of  a  store 
or  national  product,  tempt  the  read¬ 
er's  pocket. 

That’s  knocked  total  linage  off  about 
40%  in  the  cities  and  60%  in  the  coun¬ 
try  districts,  particularly  nationally 
advertised  brands.  National  rates,  by 
the  way,  are  always  much  lower  than 
local. 


JAMES  R.  YOUNG,  prior  to  his  II 
years  in  Japan,  worked  in  the 
composing  room  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  papers  in  Illinois,  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
was  secretary  to  the  late  E.  W. 
Scripps  on  the  publisher's  last  world 
cruise,  and  with  the  United  Press  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Young  is  a  nephew 
of  Paul  Patterson,  head  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  papers. 

He  has  returned  to  Tokyo,  where 
for  10  years  he  was  with  the  Japan 
Advertiser,  an  American  daily,  and 
business  manager  of  that  paper 
seven  years;  concurrently  manager 
of  an  advertising  agency  subsidiary 
of  the  Advertiser;  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  for  International  News  Service; 
specialized  in  picture  coverage  of 
the  Far  East  for  International  News 
Photos;  handled  the  affairs  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  and  is  in¬ 
terested  in  a  Japanese  newspaper. 
Mr.  Young  recently  came  to  the 
U.  S.  on  a  vacation  which  turned 
into  a  lecture  tour  covering  216  ap¬ 
pearances  in  86  cities,  sponsored 
by  International  News  Service. 

He  is  married;  has  one  son  two 
years  old. 


Aviation  in  war  and  in  war  news 
coverage  has  been  an  outstanding 
achievement  in  Japan  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  incident.  One  newspaper  has  12 
airplanes,  another  five,  another  two. 
Many  have  a  plane  each  for  local 
coverage,  particularly  valuable  in  pho¬ 
tographing  natural  disasters  like  the 


typhoon  wreckage  of  a  seacoast, 
earthquake  aftermaths,  hurricanes  or 
China’s  battlefields. 

Wired  Photos  Popular 
Wired  photos  have  been  popular  for 
years.  'Hie  Japanese  make  their  own 
equipment  and  produce  fine  results. 
Portable  machines  are  used.  Pigeons 
remain  faithful  and  dependable  as 
ever,  particularly  in  covering  sports 
events,  military  maneuvers  and  boat 
arrivals  at  seaports.  Don’t  miss  the 
pigeon  loft  when  you  visit  a  Japanese 
newspaper. 

Japanese  newspapers  are  right  up 
with  us  on  promotion:  concerts,  canal 
boats  taking  hospital  aid  to  river  folk, 
automobile  hospital  units,  prizes  and 
badges  for  public  service,  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  the  blind,  art  and 
cultural  exhibits,  races  and  sports 
events  of  every  kind,  newsreel  units 
and  newsreel  theaters,  public  enter¬ 
tainment  far  in  excess  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  subscription  revenue,  and  posi¬ 
tively  no  end  to  public  lecture  series 
throughout  the  country  with  noted 
men  and  women  on  the  newspaper’s 
branch  office  platforms  in  thousands 
of  villages. 

State  coverage:  one  paper  has  22 
state  editors  for  as  many  editions. 
The  inside  back  page  and  classified 
page  on  the  back  are  made  over  for 
state  editions.  The  evening  paper 
starts  off  with  a  single  sheet  printed 
on  both  sides,  14  horizontal  columns 
to  a  page.  The  bulk  of  foreign  cable 
news  runs  in  the  pm’s.  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  carry  12  pages  and  4  and  8  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

Serial  Storie*  Run  a  Year 

In  features,  the  Japanese  run  serial 
stories  for  a  year  or  longer,  all  kinds 
of  games,  sports,  women’s,  children’s 
and  radio  pages,  columnists  (humor¬ 
ous  and  political),  advice  to  lovers, 
puzzles,  American  and  Japanese 
comics  and  plenty  of  feature  pictures 
for  kids. 

Ratio  of  revenue  on  most  papers  is 
about  evenly  divided  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  in  normal 
times.  Today,  circulation  income  has 
gone  up  with  more  readers  interested 
in  war  news  and  world  events,  but  ad¬ 
vertising  is  below  circulation  at  the 
cash  box  and  will  remain  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  several  years. 


First  place  in  total  linage  is  held 
book  and  magazine  publishers  whl 
monopolize  front  pages  of  all  excep'. 
ing  two  Japanese  dailies  who  refc, 
to  run  ads  on  page  one.  Here  agiir 
is  demonstrated  the  Japanese  desn 
for  reading  matter.  It  seems  ever,. 
one  is  already  reading  a  paper,  bock 
or  magazine.  Of  course  what  is  reai 
in  the  form  of  government  prop;, 
ganda.  is  a  different  and  unfortiK;-; 
angle.  Toilet  goods,  second,  depar 
ment  stores  third  and  theatrical  clasj. 
fication  fourth,  are  the  ratings  on  vo. 
ume  in  newspapers. 

Line  rates  fluctuate  like  the  weafe 
There  are  20  daily  trade  papers  lie 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  name  but  no 
in  content. 

Five  of  these  are  popular  and  fc 
tribute  to  various  newspaper  offics 
agencies,  publisher's  representati.i 
and  leading  space  buyers’  offices,  ffiec 
with  gossip,  libelous  statements,  sea 
dais,  blackmail  material  attacks  c 
foreign  correspondents,  and  prevail;: 
rates  of  space  brokers.  Through  ti 
media  one  finds  that  such-and-sir 
a  paper’s  rates  on  preferred  posi’,.. 
are  cheaper  today  since  the  broke:, 
short  in  his  position  and  wants : 
cover  with  any  reasonable  offer. 

Patent  Medicine  Adi 
Space  users  are  not  concerned  on 
claimed  merits  of  products.  Pate: 
medicine  advertising  comes  in  gw. 
bulk  and  the  bulky  wordage  of  que- 
tionable  products,  items  Ameriu 
papers  wouldn’t  touch,  provides  prer 
steady  revenue  without  fear  of  a  k 
trades  act  or  pure  food  law  be: 
clamped  on  the  paper  or  the  produc: 
maker. 

Editors  here  may  be  interested : 
knowing  the  Japanese  cabinet  has  i 
intelligence  section-public  relatic: 
staff  of  100  men.  The  Foreign  ofc 
maintains  a  large  press  section  to  as¬ 
semble  material  from  abroad,  provi;: 
hand-outs,  hold  press  confereoct 
three  times  a  week  and  arrange  inte: 
views  with  prominent  officials.  Ta 
war  department  has  had  little  cot- 
tact  with  foreign  correspondents  ses 
1934. 

The  navy  holds  a  meeting  one 
a  week  for  a  select  list  of  accredre 
correspondents.  A  rear-admiral 
charge  of  the  section  is  available  b- 
of  the  time  through  a  very  compete: 
interpreter  and  liaison  officer,  a  K- 
Beta  Kappa  Harvard  grad,  Commanos: 
K.  Mizuna,  who  struggles  with  a  bit- 
rage  of  questions  on  Japan's  wo: 
and  Far  Elastern  navy  policy 
Japan  has  made  remarkable  progsi 
in  the  publishing  industry.  Her  sta.' 
ards  of  editorial  etiquette  have 
been  copied  in  full  from  ours,  but 
spirit,  activity  and  alertness.  I 
it  to  those  Japanese  editors  and  the 
staffs  who  haven’t  slackened  fromS 
dangers  of  getting  beat  over  the  hes- 
slashed,  killed,  their  type-cases  upif- 
their  presses  damaged  with  sand  aS 
sawdust,  their  sources,  and  tht 
friend’s  friends  intimidated 
bullied. 


Paul  Foster  Heads 
Newspaper  Librarians 

Baltimore,  May  24 — The  News;^ 
Group,  forming  a  part  of  the  ^ 
cial  Libraries  Association  which  "** 
its  annual  convention  in  Balt® 
this  week,  named  the  following 
cers  for  the  coming  year: 

Chairman.  Paul  P.  Foster  of 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Vice-chaii® 
Caroline  S.  Faltermayer,  Philodelf 

Record;  Secretary -treasurer, 
Kidman  of  Montreal  Gazette 
bers  of  the  executive  board. 
Curtiss,  of  Detroit  News;  MaO 
Welch  of  Boston  Globe. 

Delegates  attended  from 
of  this  country  and  from  Canada. 


Jot' 


When  a  Product  is  Sold 
on  Merit  Alone 


The  Evening  Bulletin  goes  into  the 
majority  of  homes  in  the  great  Philadel¬ 
phia  retail  trading  area,  where  94.6%  of 
its  circulation  is  concentrated  (ABG). 

With  The  Evening  Bulletin  alone  an 
advertiser  can  reach  far  more  homes  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia*  than  with  any 
other  daily  newspaper,  morning  or  even¬ 
ing — and  do  so  at  one  of  the  lowest 
costs  per  reader  anywhere! 

Your  advertising  agency  makes  a 
study  of  comparative  values  in  advertis¬ 
ing  space.  Ask  about  the  extra  value,  in 
reader  attention  and  advertising  response, 
of  circulation  gained  solely  by  natural 
growth  through  reader  interest — with¬ 
out  subscriber  contests  or  premiums  or 
prizes  to  subscribers. 

*Nine  out  of  ten  dwellings  in  Philadelphia  are 
single-family  homes.  More  than  in  New  York 
City  and  Buffalo  combined;  more  than  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  together;  more  than  in 
Cleveland  and  Detroit;  more  than  in  any  one 
of  twenty  two  states.  (V.  S.  Census  1930). 


Forty-four  vears  ago,  with  only  6,31 7  '  ' 

circulation.  The  Evening  Bulletin  in  ^  w 

Philadelphia  chose  to  build  its  future  on 

merit  alone.  In  ten  this  smallest  r/ 

of  thirteen  daily  newspapers  became  the 
largest  in  circulation. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  has  continued 

for  thirty-four  years  in  first  place !  'I'he  >een  ;  to  be  read  ;  to  be  acted  on.  The 

principles  adopted  nearly  a  half-century  surveys  shown  below,  made  in  Philadel- 

ago  continue  to  shape  its  course.  phia  by  an  impartial  research  organiza- 

No  subscriber  contests  or  premiums  or  tion,  definitely  establish  that  fact, 
prizes  to  subscribers  have  ever  been  used.  Response  to  advertising  in  The 

Today,  as  always.  The  Evening  Evening  Bulletin  is  due  both  to  more 

Bulletin  is  sold  on  merit  .  .  .  bought  readers  and  to  more  reading  interest, 

solely  on  reader  interest,  confidence.  'I'ogether  these  produce  greater  results 

.And  when  a  newspaper  is  sold  on  from  advertising  in  The  Bulletin  — 

merit  alone — purchased  regularly  for  its  compared  copy  per  copy  with  other 

reading  value  —  the  advertiser  in  its  Philadelphia  newspapers, 

pages  enjoys  a  special  advantage.  More  results,  naturally  —  from  the 

For  in  a  newspaper  bought  for  careful  newspaper  Philadelphians  buy  to  read, 

reading,  advertising  is  more  likely  to  be  and — read  to  buy! 


Preference  Response 

Neighborhood  theatres,  in  order  to  When  6,501  customers  of  25  super- 

decide  where  best  to  advertise  their  markets  and  neighborhood  stores  of 

attractions,  asked  2,923  patrons:  one  of  the  important  chains  answered 

"Please  check  the  newspaper  in  which  the  question,  “In  which  one  newspaper 

you  PREFER  to  have  us  advertise.”  are  you  most  likely  to  look  for  food 

The  results  were:  advertisements?”  the  replies  were: 

The  Bulletin  1,427*  The  Bulletin  3,980* 

Newspaper  No.  2  588  Newspaper  No.  2  1,162 

Newspaper  No.  3  517  Newspaper  No.  3  903 

Newspaper  No.  4  391  Newspaper  No.  4  456 

‘more  than  twice  ns  many  as  the  next  ‘more  than  all  other  newspapers 

highest  newspaper  combined 

Further  information,  compiled  from  recent  surveys  by  an  impartial  research  organization,  gladly  furnished  on  rerpiest. 


Confidence 

When  1,383  business  executives, 
directors  and  bank  officials  answered 
the  question,  “In  which  Philadelphia 
newspaper  do  you  have  the  most  con¬ 
fidence?”  the  results  were: 

The  Bulletin  899* 

Newspaper  No.  2  217 

Newspaper  No.  3  213 

Newspaper  No.  4  54 

•more  than  all  other  newspapers 
combined 


Copyright,  1939,  Bulletin  Company,  Philadelphta 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE- 


Daily  Has  Device 
To  Measure 


Baseball  Speed 


J.  A.  Crawford  of 
Plain  Dealer  Drew 
Original  Plans 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Sunday, 
May  21.  announced  completion  of  a 
device  for  measuring  the  speed  of  a 
pitched  ball, 


1 

i 


measuring  it  in¬ 
stantly  and  with 
laboratory  ac¬ 
curacy.  The 
machine  will 
make  its  first 
public  appear¬ 
ance  probably  at 
a  Cleveland  In¬ 
dians  -  Chicago 
White  Sox  game 
in  the  Cleveland 
Stadium,  May 
John  A.  Crawford  28  or  30. 

It  will  answer 
who  is  fastest  among  the  big  league 
pitchers.  It  will  tell  whether  a  short¬ 
stop  has  the  throwing  speed  to  beat 
a  base  runner  to  first.  It  will  identify 
amateur  plays  as  having  or  as  not 
having  major  league  throwing  speed 
capacities. 

Photo-electric  Circuits 


tributed  its  resources.  Crawford 
heads  the  corporation.  Laboratories 
and  later  a  small  assembly  plant 
were  outfitted,  and  the  instrument 
has  been  produced.  Patents  have 
been  applied  for.  It  employs  several 
existing  patents.  More  units  will  be 
produced  but  no  price  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

“It  has  taken  two  years,  extensive 
research,  and  a  lot  of  selling,  but  it 
works,  and  the  public  is  going  to  get 
a  lot  of  surprises  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
fun,”  Crawford  said. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  worked  out 
a  unique  promotional  program  around 
the  pitching  speed  meter,  he  an¬ 
nounced.  Under  the  title  of  the 
“Plain  Dealer  -  Cleveland  Indians 
Pitching  Speed  Meter”  and  with  the 
sponsorship  of  several  firms,  among 
them  General  Electric  Co.,  Pepsi-Cola, 
and  the  National  Air  Races  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Inc.,  it  will  be  moved  over  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  for  four  months  starting  in 
June,  so  the  public  can  throw  through 
it. 

The  Plain  Dealer  each  day  will 
carry  a  list  of  the  fastest  throwers  by 
age  among  both  men  and  women, 
starting  with  about  age  8  and  going 
up. 


Chicago  Tribune;  Hal  O’Flaherty, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Richard  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  Chicago  Times;  Jerome  Karpf,! 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner;  and. 
Jack  Malloy,  Chicago  Evening  Ameri-' 
can.  The  directors  will  meet  and  elects 
their  own  officers.  | 

The  publishers  also  approved  a! 
comprehensive  insurance  program  for' 
City  News  Bureau  employes  and  re- ' 
elected  Isaac  Gershman  as  general 
manager  of  the  bureau  and  the  City 
Press  Association,  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion  supervising  the  mechanical  side 
of  the  bureau’s  operations.  Bureau 
news  copy  is  sent  through  15  miles  of 
tubes  under  the  city  .streets.  The 
tubes  also  handle  Associated  Press 
Wirephoto  pictures  for  local  member  ^ 
papers. 

Directors  of  the  City  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  are  S.  E.  Thomason,  Times,  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Tribune, 
vice-president;  Joseph  Camp,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  M.  C.  Meigs,  Ameri¬ 
can;  Col.  Frank  Knox,  Daily  News; 
and  Harry  Koehler,  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


The  Plain  Dealer’s  machine  is 
called  the  pitching  speed  meter.  It 
operates  partly  on  photo-electric  and 
other  ingenious  circuits,  setting  up  a 
span  through  which  the  ball  flies, 
clocking  the  interval  in  the  ball’s 
flight,  translating  the  interval  into 
feet  per  second,  and  showing  on  a 
plastic  (Incite)  dial  the  feet  per  sec¬ 
ond  speed  of  the  flight  so  the  hurler 
knows  it  before  his  arm  has  dropped 
to  his  side. 

The  instrument  proper  is  about 
eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  six 
feet  high.  It  looks  like  the  grand¬ 
father  of  all  the  radios  spread  over  a 
gadget  -  spattered  and  wire  -  draped 
coffin.  Throwers  don’t  see  the  instru¬ 
ment  itself.  It  is  carried  in  a  specially 
designed  trailer  twelve  feet  long, 
seven  feet  wide,  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  domed  over  its  width.  When  it| 
is  in  operation,  the  trailer’s  rear  end' 
opens,  and  presents  a  blue -canvassed 
sponge  rubber  target  some  nine  feet 
across  and  seven  feet  high.  The  tar¬ 
get  has  a  two  foot  square  hole  in  the 
middle  of  it  and  a  six  foot  plastic¬ 
faced  scale  standing  upright  next  to 
the  hole.  The  whole  target  is  fringed 
with  a  net.  Throwers  stand  back  20 
feet  (children  15  feet)  and  throw  into 
the  hole.  Instantly  a  light  shows  on 
the  scale  and  a  bell  rings. 

Crawford  Drew  First  Plans 

The  pitching  speed  meter  is  the, 
product  of  two  men.  It  was  conceived 
and  first  plans  for  it  were  drawn  by^ 
John  A.  Crawford.  Plain  Dealer  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  manager  and  col¬ 
umnist  on  how  folks  grow,  a  widely 
followed  psychological  column  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  parents.  Rex  D.  McDill,  in¬ 
dependent  electronics  engineer  of 
Cleveland,  built  it.  He  “is  the  real 
technical  genius  of  this  device,”  Craw¬ 
ford  said.  He  is  president  of  the  In¬ 
spection  Machinery  Co.  and  he  pro¬ 
duces  special  instruments,  devices  and 
machines. 

McDill  states  the  machine  is  within 
accurate  in  thousandths  of  a 
second  at  ball  speed  of  100  feet  per 
second,  and  is  constant. 

A  corporation,  the  Pitching  Speed 
Meter  Company,  Inc.,  was  formed  un-j 
der  Ohio  laws  to  produce  the  machine. 
The  Plain  Dealer,  the  Cleveland  In¬ 
dians,  several  Cleveland  citizens,  con- 


Chi.  Publishers  Elect 
Boarid  for  City  Ne'svs 

Chicago,  May  23 — Publishers  of  the 
five  local  daily  newspapers  .support¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  City  News  Bureau 
approved  a  plan  providing  for  a  board 
of  directors  composed  of  editors  and 
managing  editors  to  determine  policy 
matters  concerning  the  bureau’s  oper¬ 
ations.  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  today. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  the  bureau’s 
directors  will  consist  of  E.  S.  Beck. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  association,  Mr.  Thomason 
was  re-elected  president;  Col.  Knox, 
vice-president;  Robert  W  a  1  s  h  a  w  , 
Times,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  Camp,  sec¬ 
retary. 


JAMES  B.  BORLAND 


James  B.  Borland,  77.  publisher  and: 
managing  editor  of  Franklin  (Pa.) 
News-Herald  died  there  May  19  after 
a  six-week  illness.  At  17  he  founded 
the  Franklin  News  and  when  it 
merged  with  the  Venango  Herald  in 
1919  to  become  the  News-Herald  he' 
became  managing  editor.  Survivors 
include  his  sister,  a  nephew,  James  A. 
Murrin.  editor  of  the  News-Herald, 
and  a  niece.  Mrs.  Clinton  G.  Johnson. 
Venango  County.  Pa.,  court  reporter. 


CENTRAL  OHIO 


''o 


RETAILERS  PREFER 
THE  DISPATCH  FOR 
THEIR  OWN 
ADVERTISING  ^ 


THEY  HAVE  CHECKED 
DISPATCH  RESULTS 


The  Dispatch  Mar¬ 
ket  includes  32 
rich.  Central  Ohio 
counties  where  re¬ 
tail  sales  totaled 
mure  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  dur- 
ine  1938  .  .  .  Will 
probably  greatly 
exceed  that  figure 
this  year. 


When  Central  Ohio  Food  Dealers 
choose  one  newspaper  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  to  carry  their  own  advertising 
you  can’t  be  wrong  to  follow  their 
lead. 


The  Dispatch  was  FIRST  in  Ohio 
during  1938  in  Food  Advertising — 
Led  other  Columbus  newspapers  in 
every  advertising  classification. 


Address  The  National  Advertising 
Dept,  for  Market  Information 


The  Columbus  Dispatch 


O’MsrS  A  OrmsbOA  National  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago.  At- 

W  viai  a  Cl  VI  insUVC  ttepreBentatlvrs  laota.  san  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 


..shAlAi 


NO  M0R[ 
WORRIfS 
WITH  m 
SERIALS! 


For  summer,  short  serials 
that  catch  the  vacation-tinK 
readers  .  .  .  12  to  18  chap¬ 
ters  .  .  .  adventure,  romance 
mystery,  farce  ...  all  first' 

run  ...  all  by  successful  au¬ 
thors,  trained  in  the  technique 
of  writing  for  newspapers 
.  .  .  all  part  of  the  econom¬ 
ical  NEA  budget  service 
which  includes  a  planned  w- 
tion  program,  fully  promotec 
for  every  season  of  the  year 
Write  for  details  today. 


Investigate . . .  Step  ahead  with  INTERTYPE 

SET  IN  8ETON  FAMILY 


. . .  an  exclusive  feature  of  72-90  Intertype  Mixers 


•  Many  present-day  advertisers  — 
especially  food  and  drug  advertisers 
—have  a  pronounced  yen  for  big 
type.  Twenty-four  point  is  not  big 
enough  . . .  they  demand  30  point. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore  —  as  many 
newspaper  publishers  have  learned 
in  recent  months  —  that  the  72-90- 
channel  Intertype  Mixers  carry  30 
point  type  faces  in  main  magazines. 

The  Intertype  72-channel  magazine  is  not  restricted 
to  the  narrower  and  condensed  30  point  faces,  but 
i  will  carry  the  wider,  blacker  faces  which  advertis¬ 
ers  prefer.  •  This  exclusive  Intertype  feature  is  due 


to  the  EXTRA  WIDTH  of  Intertype's  72- 
channel  magazine  as  used  on  72-90 
Mixer  machines.  Intertype's  pres¬ 
ent  magazine  is  two  inches  wider 
than  the  narrower  72-channeI  mag¬ 
azine,  which  Intertype  discarded 
several  years  ago.  •  The  extra  width 
of  Intertype's  72-channeI  magazine, 
and  its  resultant  extra  size  range,  is 
only  one  of  many  profitable  features 
of  the  Model  G  Text-Display  Mixer.  For  more  de¬ 
tails  about  this  and  other  profit-earning  features 
write  to  Intertype  Corporation  at  360  Furman  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  to  the  nearest  Intertype  branch 
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First  Consumer 
Relations  Meet  in 
Buffalo,  June  5, 6 

Sterling  Graham  to  Give 
Keynote  Address  at 
BBB  Sponsored  Conference 

Sounding  board  for  national  con¬ 
sumer  trends  and  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  purchaser’s  viewpoint  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  practices  in  the 
financial,  merchandise,  and  service 
fields,  the  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  with 
the  co-operation  of  100  business,  con¬ 
sumer,  government  and  educational 
organizations  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
will  convene  in  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  5-6  for  the  first 
Business-Consumer  Relations  Con¬ 
ference. 

Stating  its  purpose  as  a  “genuine 
get-together  ...  to  plan  a  realistic 
program  of  co-operation  in  regard  to 
advertising  and  selling  practices  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  business  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,”  the  meeting  has  drawn  many 
national  speakers  representing  the  in¬ 
terested  fields.  On  the  three  days  fol¬ 
lowing,  June  7-9,  BBB  managers  and 
executives  from  various  points  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  will  meet. 

Newspaperman  It  Keynoter 
Headed  by  Dr.  P.  G.  Agnew,  secre¬ 
tary,  American  Standards  Associa¬ 
tion,  delegates  at  the  opening  session 
June  5,  will  hear  Sterling  E.  Graham, 
advertising  manager,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  deliver  the  keynote  address 
of  the  conference,  and  will  listen  to 
speakers  discuss  what  the  consumer 
wants  in  advertising,  labeling  and 
education  before  recessing  for  a  joint 
luncheon  with  local  consumer  organ¬ 
izations.  at  which  Mrs.  Archie  C. 
Thomas,  president,  Buffalo  City  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs,  will  pre¬ 
side. 

The  afternoon  sessions,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Robert  B.  Bapst,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Buffalo  schools,  will  hear 
discussions  by  John  Benson,  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  representing  busi¬ 
ness;  Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  chief.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Home  Economics,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  representing 
government;  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  E. 
Fribley.  president,  Chicago  House¬ 
wives  League,  representing  the  con¬ 
sumer,  on  various  topics. 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  president,  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  be 
the  featured  speaker  at  the  dinner 
closing  the  first  day  of  the  convention. 
He  will  speak  on  “Consumer  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  Opportunity.” 

What  government  agencies  are  do¬ 


ing  for  the  consumer  will  be  described 
Tuesday  by  Jerome  N.  Frank,  com¬ 
missioner,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunission;  R.  E.  Freer,  chairman. 
Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  D.  E. 
Montgomery,  consumers’  counsel. 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Discussions  and  a  question  and  answer 
period  will  follow  these  addresses. 

A  joint  luncheon  with  the  Greater 
Buffalo  Advertising  Club  will  hear 
B.  W.  Keightley,  advertising  manager, 
Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  and  past 
president.  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers,  speak  on  “The  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Advertiser  to  the  Con¬ 
sumer.” 

Donald  M.  Mawhinney,  District  At¬ 
torney,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  as  a 
representative  from  government,  will 
discuss  “What  Business  Is  Doing,”  to 
bring  the  sessions  to  a  close. 

NO  CUPPER  TRIP  PLANS 

A  current  rumor  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
cles  that  working  newspaper  men 
soon  will  be  carried  as  non-paying 
passengers  on  a  trans-Atlantic  flight 
on  a  Pan  American  Clipper  ship,  is 
unfounded.  Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
this  week.  A  Pan  American  spokes¬ 
man  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the  com¬ 
pany  has  not  made  any  arrangements 
for  such  a  flight  to  date,  pointing  out 
“no  such  flight  can  be  made  anyway 
until  Pan  American  has  completed 
five  successful  mail  flights  across  the 
Atlantic.”  The  mail  flights,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  are  required  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Committee  and  are  stipu¬ 
lated  in  an  agreement  Pan  American 
has  with  that  government  body. 
These  flights  will  not  be  concluded 
until  July,  he  added,  stating  “a  flight 
for  newspaper  men  then  would  be 
logical.” 

COVERED  DISASTER 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter  who  has  been  attend¬ 
ing  Harvard  University  as  a  Nieman 
Fellow  this  year,  telephoned  his  paper 
May  23  when  it  was  learned  the  U.  S. 
submarine  Squalus  had  sunk,  asking 
that  he  be  assigned  to  the  story. 
Lahey,  who  completes  his  study  at 
Harvard  in  June,  rushed  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  and  covered  the  rescue 
for  the  Daily  News.  It  was  his  first 
regular  assignment  since  he  became 
one  of  the  first  Nieman  students  at 
Cambridge. 

PAPER  TAX  FREE 

Atty.  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Lawson  of 
Alabama  ruled  May  20  original  pack¬ 
ages  of  newsprint  impKirted  from 
Canadian  and  Finland  points  were  not 
subject  to  Alabama  ad  valorem  taxes. 
Birmingham  newspapers  claimed  ex¬ 
emption  on  imported  paper. 
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ATTACHED  to  a  funeral  notice  sent 
in  by  Frank  L.  Quinlan,  a  staff  man 
in  one  of  the  Hartiord  Courant’s 
branch  offices  was  the  following  note: 

“This  simple  funeral  notice  is  more 
than  appears  on  the  surface — it  marks 
the  burial  of  a  pint  of  my  good  blood. 
Just  another  proof  of  good  Courant 
service. 

“In  the  line  of  duty  we  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the 
night  supervisor  of  the  hospital,  a 
good  news  source,  and  so  when  her 
father  needed  a  transfusion  last  week 
to  give  strength  for  an  operation,  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  look  this  way  for  a  donor. 
So  that’s  how  it  happens  that  a  pint 
of  me  has  already  gone  to  the  great 
beyond. 

“This  is  the  farthest  I  ever  went  to 
preserve  a  news  source.” 

■ 

“THESE  DOGS  must  be  pretty  fussy,” 
says  a  contrib,  sending  the  following 
headline  from  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger: 

DOGS  BITE  6, 

WILL  SUE 
OWNERS 

■ 

GROVER  C.  HALL,  famed  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
who  ten  years  ago  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  prize  for  his  powerful  attacks 
on  the  Ku  KIux  Klan,  has  a  natural 
aversion  to  writing  anniversary  edi¬ 
torials.  He  seldom  writes  anniversary 
editorials  of  any  kind,  although  occa¬ 
sionally  he  brings  himself  around  to 
writing  a  few  lines  on  Christmas. 

But  one  hot  day  in  July  not  long 
ago,  after  the  KKK  had  been  laid  to 
rest  and  there  was  little  to  occupy  ^rr. 


Hall’s  mind,  he  stuck  his  head  into  iJ 
associate  editor’s  office,  and  said;  "M 
have  a  lot  of  friends  amcnig  the  Found 
of  July  fans.  I  think  I'll  spit  on 
hands  and  see  what  I  can  do  in  bond 
of  the  Great  Day.”  He  did.  He  wi^ 
a  long  leading  editorial  on  the  birth  i 
the  Federal  Constitution! 

Next  morning  as  he  gulped  ia 
coffee  and  read  his  editorial  he  neidy 
fainted.  He  expected  to  be  kiddd 
unmercifully  from  one  end  of  A!». 
bama  to  the  other.  The  fullowin 
morning  he  printed  a  short,  innocao* 
editorial  about  the  anniversary  of  uc 
Declaration  of  Independence,  whid 
had  been  celebrated  the  day  bt'o.i 
He  lay  quiet.  Not  a  soul  noticed  la 
egregious  blunder.  His  convicti* 
that  no  one  reads  anniversary  edi¬ 
torials  had  been  confirmed. 

■ 

THE  FOLLOWING  notice  recently  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  editorial  room  buUeti 
board  of  the  Abilene  (Texas)  l^^ 
porter-News. 

“NOTICE: 

“The  publisher,  business  manage^ 
editor,  managing  editor,  city  ediii, 
night  police  reporter  and  church  edi¬ 
tor  of  this  newspaper  are  preacheif 
sons. 

“If  any  loud  cussing  is  to  be  dov 
around  here,  they’ll  do  it! 

“Frank  Grimes,  Editor. 

■ 

THE  DEADLINE  rush  accounted  k 

the  following  statement  in  a  recad 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal  stay 
headed  “Dog  That  Bit  Man  Doesnl 
Have  Rabies”; 

“City  health  department  authori¬ 
ties  said  the  owner  of  the  dog  bid 
been  found,  examined  by  a  veteriii-| 
arian,  and  found  not  to  have  rabia.' 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  ud 
“Short  Take*'  acceptetl  and  published.  Tbfli 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


R.  O.  P.  Daily  —  Sunday  in  the  Magazine  Section  of 

(itmTB-Ptraiiuttf 

NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


The  Times-Picayune  New  Orleans  States,  pioneers  in  color  advertising^ 
niake  it  possible  for  you  to  run  dominant  advertisements  in  color  m  „ 
page  size.  For  full  information,  wire  or  write  The  Times-Picayune, 
Orleans,  or  Noee,  Rothenburg  &  Jann,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago.  D**"' 
Atlanta,  San  Francisco. 
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Greater  want  ad  Profits 

for  the  5  out  of  6  CAMs  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  who  instantly  subscribed  to 
Howard  Parishes  Tested  Want  Ad 
Selling  Plans  upon  seeing  the  first  service 


5  out  of  6  newspapers  have  instantly  realized  that  Howard 
Parish’s  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  are  naturals  for 
Greater  Profits  at  reduced  selling  costs. 

This  amazingly  favorable  reception  has  necessitated  an 
expansion  of  the  Howard  Parish  organization,  and  results 
in  the  announcement  that 

Loyal  Phillips 

is  now  an  associate  in  the  firm  of 
Parish’Phillips 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 

This  is  a  natural  association,  since  Loyal  Phillips  has  for 
years  advocated  and  applied  the  Howard  Parish  methods 
of  Want  Ad  building  with  unfailing  success. 

Constant  application  of  Howard  Parish’s  principles  and 
selling  plans  has  enabled  Loyal  Phillips  to  produce  highly 
profitable  gains  in  linage,  ads  and  revenue  wherever  he 
has  been  employed  as  GAM. 

LOYAL  PHILLIPS,  surocssfiil  Classified  Advertising  IVIanuger  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  in  some  of  America’s  m«»st  highly  competitive 
cities,  has  risen  from  a  comparatively  small  classified  assignment 
to  one  <»f  th»‘  mi>st  highly  paid  Classified  Manager’s  jobs  in  the 
country ; 

lias  Morked  as  counter  elerk,  telepb«>ne  solicitor,  secretary  t«i  t.AM 
an»l  outside  salesman  €>n  us«“<l  car,  r«‘al  estate  and  miscellaneous 
classifications; 

I’rodiiced  lh«‘  largest  percentage  gain  in  classified  linage,  ads  and 
re\enue  enjoved  by  any  metrop€)litan  Am«‘rican  ne\»spap«‘r  in  19.1 

Ser\ed  as  Vice  President  of  the  Nati€>nal  Association  <»l  (.lassifi<-«l 
AiKerlising  Manager  in  193.1-.‘ll-; 

Has  attend<‘d  every  ^National  Convention  of  t.lassified  Manag«‘rs 
sinc«‘  19.10  and  has  talk(‘d  lM‘for<‘  1  Puldish«*rs’  <.«ni\entions  €»n 
Classified  Advertising; 

llcfor«‘  lu'coming  (ilassified  Manager.  serve»l  as  n«’>*spaper  repi»rter. 
promotion  manager  and  as  assistant  t<f  the  Advertising  Manager  in 
a  large  retail  stor<'; 


w  as  selected  as  the  most  outstanding  student  by  the  Howard  (Allege 
(Birmingham)  faculty  in  1928; 

Produc<*d  a  gain  of  96.719  lines  for  a  Washington  newspaper  during 
the  12-month  period  ending  April  .10,  1939,  while  the  competition 
suffered  a  combinc^l  loss  of  5.16,763  lines;  produced  a  gain  of 
86,499  ads  for  this  same  W'ashington  newspaper  during  the  12 
months,  while  the  competition  lost  6,467  ads. 

This  enlarged  organization  is  building  an  enlarged  service, 
with  even  more  and  better  Sales  Plans  and  Methods — ■ 
and  GREATER  PROFITS  for  those  newspapers  who 
subscribe. 

Your  CAM  Deserves  Strong  Support 

In  his  intense  desire  to  do  everything  possible  to  improve 
your  Want  Ad  position,  your  GAM  deserves  these  ideas, 
plans,  selling  helps.  His  is  the  toughest  job  on  your  paper, 
as  you  know'  if  you’ve  ever  held  it.  He  has  a  thousand 
latent  ideas,  but  often  neither  the  time  nor  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  develop  them.  All  of  our  time  and  our  very 
liberal  planning  and  promotion  appropriations  are  avail¬ 
able  to  your  GAM  at  a  price — due  to  multiple  subscribers 
-which  you  can  well  afford.  Yet  these  plans  are  not 
“cheap”  because  Parish-Phillips  asks  enough  for  the 
service  to  keep  it  the  finest  and  most  helpful  ever 
produced. 

A  big  plus  in  the  Parish-Phillips  service!  Every  piece  of 
promotion  copy  clears  through  Galkins  &  Holden  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  Y  ork,  and  is  evaluated  under  the 
famous  Townsend  and  Townsend  27  point  method,  assur¬ 
ing  effectiveness. 

Parish-Phillips  Plans  are  available  only  to  newspapers 
where  there  is  complete  accord  between  the  C^A\I,  his 
Publisher,  his  Husiness  Manager,  or  his  Advertising 
Director  in  a  mutual  recognition  of  the  fine  profits  avail¬ 
able  through  Want  Ads.  It  is  known  from  experience  that 
to  follow  the  program  successfully,  the  newspaper’s  top 
executives  must  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
C>AM’s  objectives,  and  give  him  whole-hearted  and  sus¬ 
tained  cooperation. 


r 


If  you  wont  Bigger  Profits  at  reduced  selling 
costs,  please  tear  out  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 


L 


PARI.SH-PIfll.l.lPS. 

710  (Chandler  Building, 

1427  Eye  Street,  ., 

Washington.  D.  (]. 

I  am  interested  in  learning  complete  details  of 
how  the  PARISH-PHILLIPS  Tested  Want  Ad 
Selling  Plans  can  increase  my  profits  at  lower 
selling  cost. 

Name  of  newspaper  . 

City  .  State  . 

Signature  of  C.  A.  M . 

Signature  of  Publisher, 

Business  Manager  or 

Advertising  Director  . 
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Prune  Growers'  Ads 
Pushed  '38  Crop 

California  prune  growers’  advertis¬ 
ing,  centered  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  proven  “highly  encouraging,” 
according  to  R.  P.  Baker,  prorate 
agent.  The  comment  was  made  after 
a  preliminary  survey  of  reports  on 
19^  crop  merchandising  results. 

The  prorate  levy  of  75  cents  a  ton 
on  the  1938  crop  netted  approximately 
$135,000  for  advertising.  Copy  was 
centered  on  six  markets  —  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Kansas  City  and  the  Minneapolis- St. 
Paul  area. 

Successful  results  were  in  the  face 
of  two  great  odds.  The  world  crop 
was  268,970  tons,  exclusive  of  the 
Danube  basin,  the  biggest  since  1935. 
The  German  market  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  But  the  California  pro¬ 
rate  prevented  marketable  supplies 
from  reaching  the  1930  and  1935  record 
marks,  the  advertising  campaign  stim¬ 
ulated  sales  in  this  country  and  for¬ 
eign  sales  elsewhere  than  in  Germany 
have  been  improved,  with  Denmark 
consumption  more  than  tripled  the 
preceding  season’s  sales. 

YOUNG  OP^S  AGENCY 

John  Orr  Young,  formerly  a  partner 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  absent 
from  the  advertising  agency  field  for 
several  years.  May  24  announced  he 
has  established  a  new  agency  under 
his  name  at  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  He  said  it  will  be  a  small, 
“custom-built”  agency,  designed  to 
handle  only  a  few  large  accounts,  but 
no  clients  have  been  signed  as  yet.  It 
was  stated  definitely  that  Roy  Durs- 
tine,  formerly  president  of  Batten, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborne,  will  not 
be  associated  with  the  agency,  as  early 
rumors  had  indicated.  No  liquor  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  handled  by  the  new 
agency,  it  was  announced. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

INGERSOLL  -  WATERBURY  CO., 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  makers  of  Inger- 
soll  watches  and  clocks  has  appointed 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  advertising,  effective  immediately. 

Pacific  Northwest  Oriental  Line. 
Inc.,  newly  organized  ship  operating 
company  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Seattle 
office,  to  handle  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count. 


Miles  F  Leche  of  Dallas,  will  con¬ 
duct  a  national  advertising  campaign 
this  fall  on  behalf  of  the  Texas  pecan 
industry.  The  firm  was  commissioned 
by  the  West  Texas  Pecan  Growers’ 
Assn.,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Brown- 
wood. 

Ford  Hotexs,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  Roch¬ 
ester,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Erie, 
have  released  a  newspaper  schedule 
for  their  summer  vacation  campaign 
in  the  resort  sections  of  25  New  York 
and  out-of-town  papers.  J.  R.  Kup- 
sick.  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  Chicago  agen¬ 
cy,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
account  of  John  Lees  Metal  Mould¬ 
ings  Division  of  Serrick  Corp.,  Mun- 
cie,  Ind. 

Chicago  Food  Products  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  Silver  Skillet 
Corned  Beef  Hash,  has  named  Gour- 
fain-Cobb  Adv.  Co.,  Chicago,  to  direct 
its  advertising. 

Illinois  newspapers  are  being  used 
by  Gipps  Brewing  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill., 
through  Ed.  L.  Sedgwick  Co.,  Peoria. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago,  is  re¬ 
leasing  newspaper  contracts  on  Hyde 
Park  Breweries  Assn.,  St.  Louis,  for 
Hyde  Park  Beer. 

Ayvad  Water-Wings,  Inc.,  Hobo¬ 
ken,  N.  J.,  will  advertise  their  “Swim- 
aid”  Water-Wings  during  the  summer 
season  in  magazines,  newspapers  and 
trade  media  through  the  Hicks  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York. 

Doremus  &  Co.,  Boston,  announce 
their  appointment  as  advertising 
agency  for  the  New  England  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.,  oroviding  bus  trans¬ 
portation  in  southern  New  England. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

HERBERT  S.  WATERS,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Kresge  Department  Store, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Advertising  Club  for  the  third 
succcessive  year  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  May  19. 

William  C.  Stannard  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Montreal  Advertising  and  Sales 
Executives  Club. 

J.  L.  Spencer  has  resigned  from  the 
marketing  board  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  and  joined  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  of  New  York  as  assistant 
to  John  Toigo,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  market  analysis. 

John  A.  Sidebotham,  for  12  years 


with  Paul  Cornell  and  Geyer-Cornell 
&  Newell,  has  been  appointed  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross.  Inc., 
New  York,  effective  immediately. 
Robert  J.  C.  Engel,  formerly  .art  di¬ 
rector  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  has 
become  art  director  of  the  Jefferson 
Company.  John  Gaydos  of  Fuller  &• 
Smith  &  Ross  staff  has  joined  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Company  as  visualizer. 

Morris  F.  Swaney,  formerly  with 
Cosmopolitan  magazine  and  with  the 
Hearst  organization  for  the  last  15 
years,  has  joined  United  States  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corp.,  Chicago,  as  director 
of  marketing  and  merchandising.  He 
was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing  and  research  for  the  Rodney  E. 
Boone  Organization. 

Bernard  L.  Cohen,  Memphis  adver¬ 
tising  man  who  at  one  time  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Memphis  News-Scimitar, 
now  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  has 
joined  Cole  &  Co.,  Memphis  agency. 

John  F.  Arndt  and  David  B.  Arndt 
were  honored  at  a  surprise  testimo¬ 
nial  dinner  May  18  sponsored  by  the 
staff  of  the  John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  agency,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  i5th  anniversary  of  the 
agency’s  foundation. 

Louis  Goldsmith,  formerly  with  the 
Rauchbach  -  Goldsmith  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  joined  the  Overland  Trunk 
Co.,  New  York,  to  direct  sales  and 
advertising. 

Joseph  K.  Close,  of  the  United 
States  Advertising  Corp.,  Toledo,  and 
Mrs.  Close  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
born  last  week. 

Cedric  W.  Tarr,  head  of  Tarr  & 
Miles,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  agency,  has 
joined  Buchanan  &  Co.,  as  copy  di¬ 
rector  of  its  Los  Angeles  office.  Mr. 
Tarr  has  been  engaged  in  advertising 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  last 
nine  years  as  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  staff  of  Lord  &  ’Thomas  and, 
during  the  last  year,  as  head  of  Tarr 
&  Miles,  Inc. 

Martin  Carl  Olson,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lehon  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
manager.  Roofing  and  Allied  Prod¬ 
ucts  department  of  Celotex  Corp., 
Chicago. 

McAWARD  PROMOTED 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Wendell  P.  Colton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  advertising  agency  bearing 
his  name,  announced  the  election  of 
P.  J.  McAward  as  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  organization.  Mr. 


Freihofer  Baking  Co.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Camden  and  Chester,  plan  to 
use  newspapers  to  advertise  a  weekly 
offer  of  five  trips  for  two  persons 
each  to  the  World's  Fair  for  the  best 
letter  completing  a  25-word  sentence 
about  Freihofer  bread.  Richard  A. 
Foley  Agency,  Philadelphia,  has  the 
account. 

Fairfield  Manufacturing  Corp., 
which  handles  the  Packard  Lektro- 
Shaver  and  Roto-Shaver,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Samuel  G.  Krivit  Co.  to 
direct  its  account,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately.  A  newspaper  campaign  is 
sch^uled  to  begin  immediately  for 
both  products,  using  large  space  units. 

Brooke,  Smith,  French  and  Dor- 
rance.  New  York  agency,  has  been 
assigned  the  new  Gexjrgia-Carolinas 
Peach  Marketing  Board  advertising 
account.  Use  of  display  space  will 
start  in  the  trade  press  late  in  May 
and  in  east  and  midwest  terminal 
market  sector  dailies  early  in  June. 

Leche  &  Leche,  Inc.,  headed  by 


;  A  FAIR 
QUESTION! 


You  ask  us  how  you  can  exhibit  your 
product  to  the  many  able-to-buy 
families  in  the  rich  Fort  Wayne  mar¬ 
ket.  Here’s  the  answer — use 
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FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

National  Represenutives: 
ALLEN-KLAPP-FRAZIER  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit 


THE  NEWSPAPER  WHICH  IS 
OF  GREATEST  INTEREST  TO 
READERS  PRODUCES  GREATEST 
RETURNS  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


9  The  Tribune  has  more  circula¬ 
tion,  daily  and  Sunday,  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 

9  Advertisers  place  more  linage 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicogo  newspaper. 

Otibuiije 


McAward,  who  has  served  as  vice. 
I^esideat  for  the  past  several  yean, 
has  b'wn  with  the  company  for  more 
than  20  years  in  various  executive  ca- 
pacities.  At  the  same  meeting,  W.  J 
McDonald  was  elected  chairman  d 
the  board  and  E.  B.  Van  Hook,  chair- 
man  of  the  executive  committee. 

TO  OPEN  0\™  AGENCY 

Irwin  A.  Vladimir,  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  chief  of  foreign  division  d 
Maxon,  Inc.,  for  the  last  six  years 
plans  to  establish  his  own  agencs 
Irwin  A.  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.,  on  June 
15  in  New  York.  Frank  B.  Amos,  ak 
of  Maxon,  Inc.,  will  join  the  ne» 
agency  as  vice-president. 

Morticians  Pay 
Tribute  to  Ads 

continued  from  page  11 

petitor,  a  survey  made  in  March 
this  year  showed  that  McDougall  i 
Brown  had  a  better  than  2  to  1  lead 
over  their  nearest  comp)etitior. 

“In  Fort  Worth,  gains  are  beinr 
made  by  Gause-Ware,  who  througt 
newspaper  advertising  have  secured  a 
2  to  1  lead  over  their  nearest  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  first  three  months  d 
1939. 

“Large  or  small  cities,  the  storj-  is 
the  same.  Newspaper  advertisin; 
gives  the  preference  to  the  funeri 
director  who  makes  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  his  preferred  medium,”  he  said 


TAXmi 
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When  it  was  found  n<*cos8ary  to  incrt*a»‘M«l 
price  of  THE  DAY  to  4c*a  copy,  or  20c  wetAly 
that  advert  isera  need  not  stand^an  extra  burd*- 
nor  quality  be  sacrificed,  readers  expressed  ewd- 
will  by  accepting  the  raise  eraciously.  Com¬ 
parison  was  obvious:  theyjcnew  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  paper  was  worth  it.  Tsual  25' ^  dedia^ 
in  circulation  was  absent.  THE  D-XY  drf)W>"i 
400  copies  out  of  15,300.  Now  15.05<.' 

Advertisers  will  understand. 


The  Cleveland 
2-for-l  Market 

(Isf)  Greater  Cleveland 
(2nd)  26  adjacent  counties 

BOTH  covered  at 
ONE  low  cost 

by  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEAlfl 

Cltoaliaut’t  Horn*  Neu>*P*P*' 
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This  New  England  Market 
Shows  Vacationists  Its 
Inventive  Genius — 


\t  the  brink  of  its  huge  vacation  season,  when 
jt  least  3.000.000  eager  guests  spend  to  the  tune 
ttf  around  five  hundred  million  dollars,  adding 
to  a  population  that  is  of  America's  total, 

and  aeeounting  for  8%  of  its  retail  sales.  New' 
England  has  just  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
an  inventive  genius  for  industrial  improvement 
makes  its  position  all  the  more  secure. 

“Yankee  Ingenuity"  it  was  called  during  Re¬ 
search  \keek — hut  that  is  an  inadequate  des¬ 
cription  of  what  is  contributed  to  human  pleas¬ 
ure  and  efficiency.  Charles  F.  Kettering.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Motors,  set  the  pace  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  University  Cluh,  when  he  said: — 

"There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  we  needed  inventions  as  much 
as  we  need  them  now."  He  should  know.  In¬ 
ventions  mean  more  employment,  industrial 
progress.  Then  he  paid  a  tribute  to  onward- 
marching  New  England. 


'  New  England’s  gifts  to  a  waiting  world  are  diversified- 

account  to  a  degree,  for  her  OWN  prosperity,  per  capita 
A  buying  power.  Here  are  just  a  few  from  native  soil: — New 

M  rubber  stripping  for  concrete  road  slabs  that  will  do  away  with 

^ ‘'bumpy”  going — a  new  alloy  wire,  cheaper  than  copper,  for 
I  electric  conduits — marble  so  impregnated  with  various  cbem- 

icals  that  marvelous  translucent  colors  are  possible^tbe 
m  thinnest  steel  razor  blade  ever  known — a  new  injection  mold- 

^ ing  apparatus  simplifying  the  production  of  plastics — revolu- 
tionary  new  type  of  golf-club  for  straighter  drives,  less  ‘'slicing*’ 

— 7,000  laboratory  tests  that  produced  a  new  type  of  tire  that 
goes  with  today’s  increased  horsepower  and  stronger  brakes — 
a  new'  wall-covering  that  comes  in  rolls  as  wide  as  a  room  is 
^  sound-proof — a  new  system  of  water-washed  air- 

conditioning  for  industrial  plants  and  modern  trains — a  new 
theory  of  electric  refrigeration  that  leaves  moisture  in  foods 
and  prevents  dehydrated  decomposition  and  lost  flavor. 

These  marvels  of  science  come  from  all  New  England  .  .  . 
from  its  farms  and  laboratories  and  great  industries  in  small  yet 
prosperous  communities.  Invention  brings  its  reward.  New 
Englanders  can  BUY  WHAT  THEY  NEED  AND  WANT.  The 
newspapers  to  which  thev  show  splendid  allegiance  are  listed 

below.  WHAT  A  MARKET! 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  (E) 

Westerly  Sun  (EftS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Conrant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (^S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(MAE) 

Waterbury  Republican  A  American 
(EAS) 


Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening 
Leader  (MAE) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (MAE) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (SI 
Newburyport  Dally  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Eagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
(MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  ^press, 
Sunday  Telegram  (MAES) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union-Leader  (MAE) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (MAE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post(S) 

Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 


The  Story  of  Am 
Business  Machines 
Needs  Telling 


The  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  hand 
of  our  production  and  distribution  is 
of  the  least  appreciated  of  the  reosoni 
American  business  supremacy. 

So  accustomed  are  most  of  us  to  i 
phones  on  every  desk;  typewriters,  adj 
and  calculating  machines  in  every  of 
cash  registers  on  every  counter;  and  i 
clocks  and  cost-keeping  machines  in  n 
factory,  that  we  take  for  granted  the  ei 
handling  of  the  details  of  each  bua 
day.  We  are  \macquainted  with  they 
products  of  coimtless  research  laboring 
that  do  the  work  of  human  hands 
brains  so  much  better — with  such  eras 
of  labor,  time,  and  money. 

It  is  costs-always-known,  books-dv 
balanced,  work-progress- always-recon 
research-figures-always-totalled,  that  a 
possible  the  swift  tempo  of  American: 
ness. 

There  are  just  over  100  manufactu.’e 
business  machines  and  office  applic 
nearly  900  makers  of  office  cmd  store: 
ture  and  fixtures.  The  former  empk 
some  55,000  in  1937  cmd  paid  themSii 
000;  the  latter  45,000  with  a  payrc 
$62,600,000. 

TYPEWRITERS 


Twenty-one  me: 
turers  of  typewriters  employed  21.591 
their  plants  in  1937,  bought  materials,: 
power  to  the  amount  of  $13,400,000, 
produced  to  the  value  of  $45,000,000. 

BUSINESS  MACHINES  other  than: 
writers  are  produced  in  87  plants,  es? 
ing  24,000  wage  earners,  buying 
materials,  etc.,  to  the  amoimt  of  $21,2% 
cmd  producing  to  the  value  of  $138,009 
in  1937. 

OFFICE  AND  STORE  FURNITURE: 

fixtures  mcmufacturers  paid  $78,300,09 
materials,  power,  etc.,  in  1937,  and 
their  output  for  $186,000,000. 

There  were  355  wholesalers  and  1 
retailers  of  furniture  in  1935,  not  morel 
25%  of  whose  payroll  of  $100,000j)00i 
sales  of  $700,000,000  could  be  aeditet 
office  cmd  store  ecyuipment.  I 

The  leading  manufacturer  of  office^ 
ment  operates  23  factories,  does  on 
business  of  50  millions,  pays  its  18  thes^ 
employees  26  millions,  the  govemoj 
milhons,  cmd  its  20  thousand  owners  !^ 
holders),  4  millions.  The  second  W 
has  1 1  thousemd  employees  in  79 » 
tries  of  the  world,  does  a  busines* 
millions  in  the  United  States 
clone,  pays  more  them  2  millions  in  “ 


TELL  INDUSTRY'S  STORY  TO 


Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Trw' 
Press  •  Fall  River  Herald 
Patriot  <&  News  •  Johnsto^  ^ 
Courier-Journal  •  Louisville  ‘ 
Washington  Sta^ 


PhotOKraphs  by  Remington  Rand  In<|- 
Laboratories  on  1.  Accounting  M.acbn 
Furniture  and  Photographic.  6.  Type^T 
Photographs  by  International  Business 
Factories;  10.  Training  School  for  Emp 


can  Supremacy  in 
id  Office  Appliances 
the  Newspapers 


TO  "SPEED  THE  WORLD'S  BUSINESS" 

lY  discoveries  via  research  is  the  purpose 
,1  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher's  great  new 
general  Research  Laboratory  in  Hartford — 
pmpleted  in  1936.  The  mechanization  of 
lice  detail  has  made  employment  for  32% 
tore  typists  and  27%  more  bookkeepers, 
Kcountants,  etc.,  over  a  period  of  popula- 
Ln  increase  of  not  more  than  16%. 

Each  important  Remington  Rand  plant 
ios  a  large  research  laboratory  working 
^its  own  field — emphasizing  "the  need 
b  search  for  new  products,  which  always 
teate  new  jobs." 

In  1938,  International  Business  Machines 
pent  a  million  dollars  for  engineering  re- 
earch  and  development.  For  "practically 
il  of  the  company's  earnings  are  now  de- 
irived  from  machines  and  improvements 
leveloped  in  the  course  of  its  research 
fogram." 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS— In  no  field  of 
imerican  business  are  there  happier  rela- 
bns  between  employer  and  employed. 


In  the  Endicott  School  illustrated  here. 
LOGO  plant  employees  voluntarily  enroll 
ach  year  in  more  than  40  courses  of  free 
cstruction.  "Sales  schools,  courses  in 
Dctory  apprentice  training  and  stock 
icquisition  plans"  are  part  of  a  second 
tompany's  routine. 


There  ore  also  country  clubs,  bowling 
Heys  and  gymnasiums,  and  planned  sum- 
3er  vacations  for  employees. 

Eleven  thousand  Remington  Rand  em- 
ioyees  are  insured  for  more  than  eleven 
tiillion  dollars.  The  beneficiaries  of  de¬ 
based  employees  have  been  paid  more 
ban  $250,000.  International  Business 
Machines  pays  the  premiums  on  insurance 

E all  domestic  employees — $1,000  after  one 
$2,000  after  two,  $5,000  after  three, 
,000  after  ten,  $7,500  after  fifteen,  and 
110,000  after  twenty-five  years. 

I  for  better  public  relations— 

The  facts  of  a  business  that  touches  the 
TM  of  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  popu- 
*hon  so  intimately  deserve  wider  dissemi- 
“hon.  No  American  industry  has  a  more 
iispiring  story  of  achievement  to  tell  the 
“on  on  the  street.  No  industry  of  like  im- 
prtance  has  seemingly  given  less  con- 
Neration  -  - 


,  to  taking  the  public  into  the 

^dence  via  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
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NEWSPRINT  INVESTIGATION 

THK  r.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  Justice  inov.  <1 
this  week  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
charge  that  domestic  newsprint  mannfacturers 
arc  iixliilging  in  monojK»listic  practices  hy  fixing 
the  prici‘-of  their  jiroduct  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Tlie  case  has  Ikhmi  simmering  a  long  time,  ever 
since  Jolin  H.  Perry  more  than  a  year  ago  re- 
que.sted  the  Fe<leral  Trade  Commission  to  act  to 
determine  whether  the  consent  decree  of  1917  was 
la'ing  violated.  At  that  time  marketers  ami  jiro- 
dneers  of  new.sprint  were  perpetually  enjoincfl 
from  acting  in  concert  to  maintain  prices.  Since 
oidy  a  few  of  the  parties  to  that  suit  are  now  in 
husine.ss  and  domestic  production  as  compared  to 
domestic  .sales  has  changed  .so  radically,  the  pres¬ 
ent  investigation  will  prcK-eed  without  reference 
tci  the  1917  flecrec. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  findings  of  tl\e 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion  were  turned  over  to 
the  Df'partment  f>f  Justice,  resulting  in  the  present 
action.  Thnrman  .Arnold,  Assi.stant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  monopoly  investigation 
of  the  government,  in  a  statement  covering  the 
present  case  cited  the  price  zoning  sy.stem  used  by 
newsprint  manufacturers  with  nniform  prices  in 
ten  zones  of  the  country.  He  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  price  increases  in  the  past  few  years  have 
Inen  generally  uniform  among  all  manufacturers. 

.Although  we  know  of  no  f)rganized  group  of 
publishers  which  has  Iwen  active  in  rerpiesting  an 
investigation,  there  has  l)een  a  great  deal  of 
grnmhling.  particnlarly  after  the  .steep  price  in- 
crea.se  of  19.S8. 

The  charges  are  serious  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  government  intends  to  sift  them  thoroughly.  If 
there  is  no  truth  in  them  it  .should  be  determined 
with  all  possible  speed.  Editor  &  Publishkr  has 
always  maintained  that  rninons  new.sprint  prices 
would  be  harmful  to  the  new.spaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry,  but  if  a  monofKily  exists  which  can  squeeze 
the  publishers  at  will,  the  fact  should  Ik'  known. 

THE  AD  BUREAU'S  STUDY 

THIS  WEFiK  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising.  .ANP.V, 
issued  to  its  672  memliers  a  study  of  national 
advertising  expenditures  by  classifications  in  new  s- 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and  farm  journals  for  the 
year  1938.  The  study,  at  first  released  to  the 
trade  pre.ss  and  the  daily  newspapers,  was  with¬ 
drawn  a  few  hours  after  it  was  sent  out,  insofar 
as  the  comjK'titive  picture  is  concerned. 

Since  the  .selling  of  advertising  always  has  bec'i 
and  always  will  be  intensely  competitive,  it  is  to 
Ih-  regretted  that  the  picture  pre.sented  by  tin* 
.study  is  not  published  in  its  entirety  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Permis.sion  to  publish  the  figuics 
for  media  other  than  new  spapers  was  withdrawn 
at  the  last  minute  by  Piibli.shers’  Informatioii 
Bureau,  which  copyrights  these  statistics,  and  for 
that  rea.son  only  the  newspajH'r  expenditures  aj»- 
|)ear  in  Editor  &  Pt  in.isHKR’s  rejKirt  of  the  .Ad 
Bureau’s  promotion  piece,  compiled  by  Media 
Records. 

Regarding  the  .\d  Bureau’s  study  and  the  press 
release  containing  comparisons  of  the  1938  sales 
performances  of  the  various  media,  Mi.ss  .Anne  R. 
Edgerly,  president  of  P.I.B.,  wrote  Editor  &  Pi  n- 
i.isHKR  as  follows: 

“It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ju.stify  any  of  the 
figures  relea.sed  in  this  report.  We,  therefore,  feel 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  of  these  totals 
printed  as  it  will  bring  considerable  confusion  to 
users  of  our  service.” 

The  Bureau  of  .Advertising’s  admirable  piece  of 
work  was  compiled  by  a  recognized  and  reputable 
re.search  organization.  .And,  insofar  as  we  can  as- 


1  A  L 


.tnd  now,  O  our  God,  whut  shall  we  say  after  this? 
for  we  have  forsaken  thy  eommandments.  Ezra, 
I\:10. 


certain,  Mrs.  Edgerly ’s  objections  involve  wide¬ 
spread  publication  of  copyrighted  statistics  which 
are  her  livelihood,  more  than  her  implication  that 
those  statistics  were  adapted  to  present  a  brighter 
piiture  for  the  newspaiiers  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

This  study  is  the  .Ad  Bureau’s  first  attempt  to 
tell,  in  terms  of  dollars,  how  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers’  binlgets  were  distributed  in  the  760  cities 
of  more  than  10,000  population  covered  by  Aledia 
Records.  In  nine  of  the  twenty-three  major 
Media  Records  classifications  newspapers  led  all 
other  media. 

The  .story  was  the  .same  in  2.7  of  the  .51  .sub¬ 
classifications  li.sted. 

In  the  760  cities  newspapers,  daily  and  Sunday, 
received  $148,713,0.36.  This  figure,  however,  doe> 
not  repre.sent  the  total  adverti.sing  expenditure  in 
newspapers  by  these  national  advertisers  in  19.38. 
bccau.se  cities  under  10,000  population  are  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Figures  for  the  smaller  cities,  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  exjdains,  are  not  available  from  any 
one  statistical  source. 

.\  report  such  as  that  received  by  the  Bureau’s 
memliers,  while  emphasizing  the  keen  competition 
among  new.spapers,  magazines  and  radio  for  the 
national  advertiser’s  dollar,  does  show  trends  in 
the  highly  competitive  field  of  advertising.  With¬ 
drawal  of  the  i-omplete  study  from  publication 
emphasizes  the  need  for  a  thorough  annual 
analy.sis  of  national  adverti.sing  expenditures  hy 
classifications. 

CIRCULATION  HEAVEN 

SOMETHING  of  a  phenomenon  in  publishing 

circles  wa.s  the  recent  announcement  by  Dml 
Beaverbr<K)k  that  ina.smuch  as  his  London  Daily 
Express  had  reached  a  record  net  sale  of  2..56 1.388 
co|)ie.s  daily  in  .April,  “for  the  present  and  until 
conditions  change  the  Daily  Express  will  be 
limited  to  this  net  sale.” 

.Although  this  means  a  complete  reversal  of 
policy,  Dml  BeaverbriMik  .stated  that  it  is  im|)os- 
sible  to  pursue  any  further  the  extension  of  the 
pajK-r’s  va.st  sy.stem  of  distribution. 

“The  increa.sing  costs  of  production,  the  mount¬ 
ing  prices  of  newsprint,  without  any  correspond¬ 
ing  advance  in  revenues,  must  of  neces.sity  re¬ 
sult  in  re.strictions  and  limitations  in  .sale,”  he 
declared. 

Toiling  circulation  managers  everywhere  might 
well  envy  this  bli.ssful  .state!  No  more  high  pres¬ 
sure.  no  more  brain-wrai-king  for  ideas;  nothing 
but  a  succe.s.sion  of  jieaceful  days  with  ears  at¬ 
tuned  to  a  .smiKith-running  organization  that  ticks 
like  a  watch;  days  off  for  fishing  trips;  afternoons 
at  the  ball  park. 

I’retty,  indeed,  but  yet  too  pretty  we  think. 
For  circulation  managers  on  this  side  of  the 
water  it  must  remain  merely  an  idle  dream. 

ETHNOLOGICAL  NOTE 

Thus  from  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  began 
That  heterogeneous  thing,  an  Englishman. 

— Daniel  Defoe,  in 

“The  True-Born  Enylishman 


THE  KING  UNBENDS 

FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  of  the  press  here 
aiul  abroad,  probably  the  mo.st  important  as- 
|K‘ct  of  the  British  Royal  Tour  is  the  precedent 
■si't  by  Their  Majesties’  Ottawa  reception  to  news- 
paiiermen  covering  the  trip,  rather  than  the  pres 
arrangements  which  are  iK'rhaps  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  in  the  history  of  this  continent. 

Transplanted  from  the  stiff-necked  atmosphere 
of  the  Briti.sh  Court  to  the  New  World,  the  tra¬ 
ditional  restraint  of  Their  Royal  Majesties  in 
dealing  with  “pre.s.smen”  wilted.  Not  only  did 
George  VI  and  his  Queen  shake  hands  with  the 
accredited  tour  correspondents  in  the  democratic 
manner  of  the  New  World  at  the  first  pre.ss  recep¬ 
tion  ever  given  by  a  Briti.sh  Monarch;  he  and 
his  queen  flung  royal  re.straint  into  the  discard 
and  chatted  with  several  American  newsmen. 

Indicative  of  the  New  World  democracy  which 
melted  the  frozen  atmo.sphere  surrounding  the 
King  and  Queen  is  the  fact  that  only  half  of  the 
pre.ss  contingent  numbering  upwards  of  80  wore 
morning  coats  and  top  hats  at  the  Royal  recep¬ 
tion.  The  \etr  York  Daily  \eus  correspondent. 
(Jeorge  Dixon,  wrote  that  “before  I’d  wear  one  of 
tho.se  outfits.  I’d  go  live  in  the  Perisphere.” 

What  the  King  and  Queen  .said  to  the  news- 
pa|H‘rmen  with  whom  they  spoke  is  interesting, 
but  unimiMirtant.  The  fact  that  they  <lid  seize  the 
ojijMirtunity  to  iinliend  is  im|K)rtant,  to  our  mind. 
One  Briti.sh  writer,  Edwaril  Gilling,  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  left  the  reception  “IfKiking  like 
a  man  sanctified.”  according  to  Mr.  Dixon. 

Said  “Pres.sman”  Gilling:  “I  have  covered  every 
rioing  of  Their  Majesties,  the  Duke  of  Windsor 
when  he  was  King,  and  George  A’,  but  I  had 
never  been  within  twenty  paces  of  them  before.  I 
never  dreamed  I  should  .shake  their  hands.” 

Now  that  the  icy  barrier  between  the  British 
throne  and  the  Fourth  Estate  has  been  broken, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  King’s  attitude 
toward  Fleet  Street  when  his  tour  ends. 

Contrasted  with  the  happy  incident  in  Ottawa 
was  the  incipient  revolt  by  ladies  of  the  pres.' 
against  restrictions  placed  by  American-born  Lady 
Lindsay,  wife  of  the  British  .Ambassador  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  rejKirting  the  Queen  during  her  visit 
to  the  nation’s  capital.  We  are  happy  to  report 
that  Sir  Ronald  Lind.say  averted  what  might  have 
lieen  an  extremely  unpleasant  incident.  More 
women  writers,  it  seems,  will  be  “in”  on  events 
at  the  F!mba.ssy  during  Their  Majesties’  visit. 

BUSINESS  OmCE.  MUST! 

By  Edith  Bristol 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
.A  fog-horn  once  stood  on  a  desolate  reef 
.And  lifted  its  voice  in  loud  warning. 

It  moaned  and  it  mourned  and  its  [laiises  were 
brief 

But  the  .siren  continued  with  little  relief; 

.And  the  .song  that  it  sang  bore  a  burden  of  grief 
.As  it  chatted  from  dark  until  morning. 

But  this  fog-horn  grew  weary  of  station  remote 
.And  prote.sted  its  dreary  po.sition. 

“I’m  .sick  of  the  sound  of  my  mK-tiirnal  note  — 
The  words  of  the  siren’s  complaint  here  I  quote, 
“I’m  fed  up  with  cautioning  traffic  afloat!’ 

So  it  stopped  all  its  loud  rejietition. 

If  you’re  cruising  that  way  yon  may  seek  all  i" 
vain 

For  that  fog-horn  is  gone.  Not  surfirising! 
There’s  a  new  siren  there — and  the  rea.son  is  pi**" 
The  old  rule  of  business,  that  ancient  ri'frain. 
.As  the  B.  O.  reminds  us  again  and  again — 
“You’re  .sunk  when  you  .stop  advertising! 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  editor  and 
publisher,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Xeirs,  has  been  reappointed  to  the 
Saratoga  Springs 


Edward  H.  Butler 


Commission  b  y 
Governor  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Lehman. 
H  i  s  reappoint¬ 
ment  has  been 
approved  by  the 
New  York  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Dt.  John  H. 
Finley,  of  the 
New  York 
Times,  is  co- 
chairman  of  the 
national  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Ses- 
Fund  for  Christian 


quicentennial 
Education  sponsored  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  for  Christian  education 
for  the  nation's  youth. 

W.  M.  Ball,  editor,  Jacksonville 
Florida  Times  -  Union,  was  honor 
guest  at  a  beefsteak  dinner  recently 
when  Representative  Joe  H.  Peeples 
entertained  the  Florida  Capitol  Press 
Club  in  Tallahassee. 

J.  Fred  Essary,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  convention  of  the  Ohio 
Bankers’  Assn,  in  Toledo  last  week. 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  president  of 
Arkansas  City  (Kan.)  Traveler  and 
the  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  of  the  state  by  Gov. 
Payne  H.  Ratner  of  Kansas.  Other 
appointments  include  R.  A.  Clymer, 
publisher,  El  Dorado  Times,  director 
of  the  Industrial  Commission,  and 
Frank  Milligan,  general  manager  of 
Ft.  Scott  Tribune,  chairman  of  Board 
of  Social  Welfare. 

Jack  McDermott,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lufkin  (Tex.)  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  North  and 
East  Texas  Press  Association  recently 
at  Greenville,  Tex.  McDermott  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lon  Boynton  of  the  Paris  News. 
William  H.  Bradheld  of  the  Garland 
Sews  was  elected  vice-president  in 
McDermott's  place  and  Fred  Massen- 
gill,  publisher,  Terrell  Tribune,  was 
re-elected  secretary. 

Roy  F.  Bailey,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Safina  (Kan.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  spoke  on  “The  Fight  for  Adver¬ 
tising  Freedom"  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Lincoln.  Neb.,  Advertising 
Club,  May  16.  Frank  Throop,  Lincoln 
Star  publisher,  presided  as  toast¬ 
master. 

Walter  S.  Kennedy,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Albion  (Mich.)  Evening  Re¬ 
corder  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Michigan  League  of  Home  Dailies,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1920,  was  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  May  18  at  Grand 
Rapids  by  the  League. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  editor-in¬ 


passengers  injured  in  a  bus  accident 
recently  while  enroute  home  from 
Tallahassee.  He  continued  after  re¬ 
ceiving  medical  aid  at  Perry. 

John  S.  McClelland,  Jr.,  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Cal.)  Bee  staff,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News  as  assistant  to  his  father,  who  is 
publisher.  After  he  was  graduated 
from  Stanford  University  he  worked 
on  papers  in  Santa  Ana  and  Salinas, 
Cal.,  before  going  to  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Sara  Lockwood  Williams, 
widow  of  Dean  Walter  Williams  of 
the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
was  the  featured  visiting  speaker  at 
the  recent  Journalism  Week  program 
at  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort 
Worth. 

Dave  Whichard,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Reflector, 
was  host  to  group  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina  newspapermen  at  his  .At¬ 
lantic  Beach  cottage  during  the  last 
week-end. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


THE  Montreal  Gazette,  only  English 
language  morning  paper  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  metropolis,  has  a  new  manag- 
ing  editor  — 


In  The  Business  Office 


FRANK  S.  NEWELL,  vice-president 
and  circulation  director  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade,  has  been  elected  to  a 
three-year  term 


Frank  S.  Newell 


as  deacon  of  the 
Colling  wood 
Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church, 
Toledo. 

Colonel  Julius 
Ochs  Adler,  vice- 
president  and 
general  manag¬ 
er,  New  York 
Times,  on  May 
17  was  elected 
to  the  executive 
board  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Founda¬ 


tion  of  Greater  New  York. 

Patrick  M.  Feeney,  advertising 
manager,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  has  been  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Newark  Advertising 
Club.  Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  was  Gilbert  Falk,  vice-president 
and  business  manager,  Newark  Star- 
Eagle.  Harry  Wapshare,  advertising 
manager,  Newark  Sunday  Call,  was 
elected  honorary  vice-president. 

Charles  W.  Frank,  former  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  NEA,  was  recently 
named  general  manager  of  the  Ma¬ 
honing  Valley  Newspapers,  Inc.,  com¬ 
prising  the  Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times, 
Girard  News  and  the  Hubbard  Netos, 
of  which  Milton  I.  Wick  is  publisher. 

John  Verschueren,  Astoria  (Ore.) 
Astorian-Budget,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  (Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  at  its  annual 
meeting  May  14-16,  at  Seattle.  Others 
chosen  were  A.  J.  Hilliker,  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald,  first  vice-president; 
Harold  G.  Pruitt,  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man,  second  vice-president;  David  H. 


Smith,  Portland,  Ore.,  secretary-trea- 
chief,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  surer;  H.  F.  Gates,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
3nd  American,  has  been  elected  presi-  Sun,  and  W.  E.  Shohoney,  Idaho  Falls 
dent  of  the  Rotary  Club.  (Idaho)  Post  Register,  directors.  Mr. 

Jack  Bedient,  publisher  Albion  Smith,  past  president  of  ICMA  and 
(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  and  Lloyd  retired  circulation  manager  of  the 


George  H.  Carpenter 


George  H.  Car¬ 
penter,  succeed¬ 
ing  J.  A.  McNeil, 
who  has  two 
months’  leave  of 
absence  before 
joining  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  as 
its  manager. 

Strictly  a  “one 
paper”  man,  Mr. 
Carpenter  com¬ 
menced  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  1912 
reporter  on 


the  Gazette.  A  native  of  Richford,  Vt., 
he  attended  Burlington  High  School, 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass., 
and  Feller  Institute,  Grande  Ligne, 
Que.  His  American  birth  influenced 
his  subsequent  career,  for,  enlisting 
in  1916  in  the  Canadian  Artillery,  he 
became  impatient  at  not  getting  over¬ 
seas.  and  when  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war  he  obtained  his  dis¬ 
charge,  went  to  France  with  the  U.  S. 
army.  He  saw  action  at  Chateau 
Thierry  and  in  other  battles,  and  won 
his  commission  on  the  field. 

Unable  to  resist  the  lure  of  printers’ 
ink  he  was  about  to  accept  a  post  on 
a  New  York  daily,  when  John  Scott, 
then  managing  editor  of  the  Gazette, 
wired  him  that  a  job  was  open  there. 

General  reporting  led  to  the  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor’s  desk  and  then  to  the 
financial  editorship.  Managerial  quali¬ 
ties  were  observed  in  the  young  edi¬ 
tor,  and  he  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  post  of  circulation  manager,  which 
he  has  held  for  the  pa.st  four  years. 
During  his  tenure  on  the  financial 
desk,  the  Gazette  increased  its  finan¬ 
cial  section  from  1*2  to  6  pages,  with 
commensurate  advertising.  Similar 
results  followed  his  conduct  of  the 
circulation  department,  an  increase 
of  over  209^  being  recorded  in  the 
period.  , 

Outside  of  the  Gazette,  Mr.  Carpen-  ' 
ter  has  only  three  interests — his  fam¬ 
ily,  hunting  and  fishing.  He  married 
in  1922  Miss  Gladys  Smith  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt.,  and  they  have  a  daughter 
and  a  son. 


lation  Managers’  Assn.,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  in  St.  Paul,  .succeed¬ 
ing  E.  W.  Roof  of  Austin  Herald,  who 
was  named  chairman  of  the  board. 
M.  E.  Fisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
was  named  vice-president,  and  Wal¬ 
lace  H.  Lee,  Jr.,  Faribault  Daily  News, 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Archie  Matthews,  financial  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers,  has  been  elected  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Springfield  Advertising 
Club. 

George  J.  Monks,  formerly  of  New 
York  Journal- American  merchandis- 


‘^8  as  chairmen  of  committees  in 
charge  of  Albion’s  Fourth  of  July  ob- 
ser'/ance. 


Major  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  presi- 


Godfrey  N.  Nelson,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors,  will  sail  May  31  on 
the  liner  Gripsholm  with  Mrs.  Nelson 
and  their  two  sons,  Godfrey,  Jr.  and 


ing  staff,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Kusch,  of  the  editorial  staff  are  serv-  Portland  Journal,  was  awarded  life  advertising  staff  of  Nation’s  Business. 

’  membership.  -  .....  r  .. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager, 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times, 

_ _ _ bas  assumed  his  duties  as  a  member 

dent,  Virginia  Press  Assn,  and  pub-  of  the  North  Carolina  state  commis- 
lisher  of  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  o”  retirement  to  which  he  was  Courtland  P.  Nelson.  They  will  spend 

•Veus  and  Times-Herald  will  address  recently  appointed  by  Gov.  Clyde  R.  a  month  abroad,  visiting  the  Scanda 
(be  34th  annual  convention  of  the  Re-  Hoey. 

(au  Merchants’  Assn,  of  Virginia,  at  Charles  N.  DeRose,  business  man- 
e  Hotel  Chamberlin,  Old  Point  ager  of  Northampton  (Mass.)  Hamp- 
omfort,  Va.,  June  20  and  21.  shire  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  DeRose  are 

Carl  Hanton,  editor.  Fort  Myers  ^be  parents  of  a  son,  born  recently.  Herald,  has  joined  the  Blackwell 
(^.)  News  Press,  president  of  Asso-  H.  G.  Hymes,  circulation  manager,  (Okla.)  Morning  Tribune  as  adver- 
®®*bes  of  Florida  and  the  Flor-  Winona  Republican  -  Herald,  was  tising  manager,  succeeding  F.  W. 
Midway  Council,  was  one  of  two  named  president  of  Minnesota  Circu-  (Continued  on  next  page) 


navian  countries,  returning  on  the 
Kungsholm. 

Truett  Stanfield,  former  advertising 
manager,  Guymon  (Okla.)  Panhandle 


The 


NEWS 


When  Will  Lil  Abner 
Marry  Daisy  Mae?  ' 


Pontiff 


CilrOiikU' 

ScHmiIjiHwI 


— *  I, 


"I  oj»  rroiil-|>afi<‘  headline  space— 
that's  what  LI'I.,  .ABNER  got  a 
few  ilays  ago  in  The  Boston 
Evening  (ilohe. 

It's  proof  «)f  the  kind  of  reader- 
getter  .\I  ('app's  eoiiiie  is — in  The 
Glohe  and  337  other  newspapers 
-  whose  total  eireulation  tops  20 
million. 
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PUBLISHER 


Joseph  Barnes,  Berlin  correspon-  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  21,  Utli 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  25 


Jjj  The  Editorial  Rooms  dent.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  Annual  Scenic  Travel  Section, 


tabloid  size  rotogravure  pages,  2  sec¬ 
tions,  with  color  roto.  The  over-all 


Lubbock  (Tex.)  Times  advertising 
staff. 

Douglas  McMurtrie,  director  of  ty¬ 
pography,  Ludlow  Typography  Co., 
addressed  the  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  College  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  members  May  19  at  Brook¬ 
ings,  during  its  Annual  Newspaper 
Day.  Doyle  L.  Buckles,  editor,  Med¬ 
ford  (Wis.)  Star  -  News,  also  ad¬ 
dressed  the  luncheon. 


_  spending  his  vacation  in  New  York.  tabloid  size  rotogravure  pages,  2  sec- 

^ » xr  j-  Davis  N.  Johusou,  former  United  tions,  with  color  roto.  The  over-all 
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tor  of  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  J^sey  served  as  executive  secretary  to  Gov.  Bloomsbury  (Pa.)  Morning  Prest 
Beckmeyer,  who  has  joined  the  receive  an  hon-  q  ^  Bottolfsen  of  Idaho  since  Jan.  1,  May  20,  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers 

’  - wary  degree  ot  resigned,  effective  May  13,  to  join  the  College  Centennial  Edition,  68  pages. 

Doctor  of  Laws  Sacramento,  Cal.,  United  Press  radio  4  sections. 


at  the  June  bureau.  Glenn  Balch,  short  story 
comme^erneiit  writer,  succeeds  him. 
of  John  Marshall  *  a  c., 

Pnlleve  of  I-aw  ^  Brown,  staff  writer,  Staun- 

Jersev  Citv  was  Evening  Leader  and  News 

ionoYguert  Ma“  deader,  has  been  elected  to  rnember- 
90  at  a  Hinoor  ship  on  the  National  Council  of  the 
ionir^by  X  Brotherhood  ot  St.  Andrew  of  the 
“Ne  Exeat  Club”  Episcopal  church, 
of  the  college  at  James  M.  Sutherland,  Minneapolis 
Sherry’s,  New  Star  financial  writer,  and  Mrs.  Suth- 
York,  composed  erland  are  parents  of  a  son,  born 
of  faculty  of  the  May  16. 

school.  Dean  Al-  Miss  Lotte  Stovall,  Chicago  Times 


College  of  Law, 
Jersey  City,  was 
honor  guest  May 
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May  15,  Educational  Section,  28  pages, 
tabloid  size. 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  MdV 
21,  “Vacation  and  Travel”  section. 

Montgomery  (Pa.)  Mirror,  May  18, 
50th  Anniversary  and  Community 
Achievement  Edition,  128  pages  and 
cover,  magazine  style. 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  Neios-Dtspatcli, 
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pages. 

Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Stond- 
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Bristol  (Eng.)  Evening  World,  May 


Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has 
been  appointed  promotion  director  of  joined  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee 


the  Nahma  Vacatino  School  for  Writ¬ 
ers,  Photographers  and  Artists  to  be 
held  at  Nahma,  Mich,  Aug.  13  to  26. 
L.  K.  Bronson,  managing  editor. 
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.state  desk. 

Bill  Kent,  feature  writer  and  state- 
house  reporter,  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Chicago 
Times. 

Jim  Lucas,  labor  reporter,  Tulsa 
Tribune,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
courthouse  run,  succeeding  Virgil 
Curry,  who  becomes  swing  man  on 


Wheeler  of  the  Eau  Claire  Leader  &  the  Tribune  staff  with  the  inaugura- 


Rashington,  D.  C.  Correspondent.  General  Press  Telegram.  Carl  H.  Keyser,  of  the  tion  of  a  five-day  week  for  editorial 
Association,  James  J.  Butler  and  George  H.  _  J  ,  ,  _  •'  „  , 

-  -  ••  -  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  -  Re-  workers. 


Manning,  Jr.,  1223  National  Press  Club  BUg.^ 

Phone  Metropolitan  lOsa _  porter,  was  elected  vice-chairman.  Ed  Kerrigan,  former  Tulsa  Tribune 

gnToJdZ^'cuZiXe  Edmund  R.  Vadeboncoeur,  city  edi-  city  hall  reporter  and  sports  editor, 

NortA  Michigan  Ave.,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771. _  tor,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  ad-  is  now  covering  the  federal  building 

Paeifu  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watson,  dressed  the  annual  gridiron  banquet  and  general  assignments  for  the  Tulsa 
widf^^K7N\AVLot^i2‘ifvT?<rwX^  of  Syracuse  University  Sigma  Delta  World,  succeeding  Gus  Fields,  who 
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9,  Annual  Industrial  Review,  40  tab¬ 
loid  pages,  with  cover  pages  printed 
in  color. 

Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin 
May  17,  Greater  Endicott  Days- 
World’s  Fair  Edition,  38  pages. 

Monrovia  (Cal.)  Ncius-Post,  May  12. 
Monrovia  Day  Souvenir  Eklition 
marking  the  city’s  53rd  anniversary 
44  pages.  5  sections. 

Quebec  (P.  Q.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 

graph,  May  15,  Souvenir  Edition. 
Greetings  to  Their  Majesties,  24  pages 
including  a  4-page  color  rotogravure 
section. 


Ed  Kerrigan,  former  Tulsa  Tribune 
city  hall  reporter  and  sports  editor. 
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Rue  Renne^uin,  Telephone  Etoile  07-70.  Paris,  ."^oason  just  ended. 

France,  Representatire:  Sydney  R.  Claree,  Inter-  ' 

national  Service,  76  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  Tele-  Victor  Lane,  assistant  SportS  editor, 

phone  Opera  66-27. - ^ ^ -  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch, 

^0«k7M^S'S:japVrand^Alrs^  is  in  Christ  Hospital.  Jersey  City,  for 
the  Centre  News  Agency,  Hung  \Vu  Road,  Nanking,  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure. 
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17th  YEAR  OF  AWARDS 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  this  June 
again  will  award  11  scholarships  of 
$200  each  to  graduating  seniors  of  six 
Omaha  high  and  prep  schools.  Henry 
Doorly,  publisher  of  the  World-Her¬ 
ald,  has  notified  Dr.  Homer  W.  An¬ 
derson,  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
Rev.  H.  L.  Sullivan,  S.  J..  head  of 
Creighton  Prep,  of  the  awards.  Win- 


nosed  of  former  residents  of  the  Far  ners  will  be  selected  by  the  faculties 
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Tom  Parker,  state  editor,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
banquet  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  charter  member  of  the 
fraternity’s  first  chapter  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1913. 

Paul  K.  Lee,  day  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  in  Columbus, 


Special  Editions 


of  the  six  schools,  and  will  be  based 
on  citizenship  and  personality  as  well 
as  scholarship.  Awards  will  be  giver, 
to  one  boy  and  one  girl  in  each  of  the 
five  public  high  schools  and  to  one 
boy  at  Creighton  Prep.  The  World- 
Herald  has  offered  these  prizes  each 


ABILENE  (Tex.)  REPORTER -NEWS,  boy  at  Creighton 
May  14,  21st  annual  convention.  Herald  has  offere 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  80  for  17  years, 

pages. 

Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib-  OrilO  VVO.M. 
line,  May  21,  Empire  Building  Edition.  The  37th  annua 
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celebrating  completion  of  new  inter-  Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Assn. 


state  bridge,  100  pages,  9  .sections  with 
cover  pages  in  color. 


be  held  in  Dayton.  Oct.  20,  21  anc 
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ster  Hall  May  19.  Speakers  included 
Harry  M.  Bitner,  regional  director  of 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Wilmer  M.  Ja- 
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each  or  one  for  ten  years,  $25.  Member  Asso-  coby,  publisher,  and  Royal  Daniel, 
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Jr.,  managing  editor  of  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph;  George  S.  Oliver,  publisher  of| 
the  old  Chronicle  -  Telegraph,  and 
Harry  C.  Milholland,  president.  Pitts-* 
burgh  Press.  Mr.  Sykes  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  travelling  bag.  ' 

Clem  Lane,  Chicago  Daily  News  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  creator  of  Oxie 
O'Rourke,  “the  sage  of  West  Madison 
Street.”  spoke  on  “Highlights  and 
Sidelights  of  the  Newspaper  Business” 
before  the  Oak  Park  Rotary  Club. 
May  24. 
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'!)  a  l>ijj;  laiiiilt  at  tlif  (Omiliy 
('liih  if  you  carrii-d  around  a  wallopiuif 
I)ijr  l)af'  of  plus-ultra  cliihs — and  uo  I’uttrr. 
Iiua^iiu'  attc'iuptiu^  to  <ict  down  in  two  on 
every  fireeu  with  a  uihlick!  'I’o  t)v  at  tops 
in  form  and  results,  there  must  he  a  tool 
for  every  problem  ami  uo  missing  iugre- 
di(‘Uts  in  your  own  game,  (htlf  took  a  mul¬ 
tiple-flash  photograph  (»f  eluh  velocity  driv¬ 
ing  form.  It  shows  what  a  lot  of  aitioii 
ami  rhythm  is  necessary  to  ilo  the  jol>  wt'll. 

News|)apers  may  well  draw  a  liit  of  'vm- 
holism.  In  the  ('oldest  for  National  Ad¬ 
vertising.  there  are  many  favorable  factors 
— a  sunny  ••ourse.  agreeable  eompauious  in 
the  field,  and  a  “l>ag  '  of  esseidial  "elubs.  " 
They  pay  cheerful  “dues”  to  make  their 
Bureau  of  .\dvertisiug  fuuetioii  in  top  form, 
and  it  does  hentie  work  oid  on  the  course, 
selling  newspapers  as  the  best  media  for 
National  Advertising.  “The  Keys  to  Kvery- 
t(»wu"  is  an  example.  There’s  a  remarkable 
“hole  in  one."  when  it  comes  to  i)uttiug  the 
storv  across. 


lint — some  I’ublishers  and  s<uue  news¬ 
papers  think  the  game  ends  there.  The  bag 
is  full  of  clubs.  They  seem  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important 
clubs  may  be  missing — let's  call  it  the  “But¬ 
ter.”  That  invaluable  aid  on  the  green 
when  the  other  paper's  .score  is  to  be 
matehed — or  beaten.  I’ntter!'  Yes.  Doing 
VOI'H  |)art  to  sell  YOI  U  newspaper  and 
YOl’B  M.\RKKT.  Nobody  else  will  do 
ril.\  r  for  yon.  There's  a  elnb  missing  if 
your  ad\ertising  dej)artment.  is  denied  the 
nee(‘s>ary  fnnd>  for  adv  ertising  the  fact  that 
new.>i'a|)ers  thciiiscl res  believe  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Kmion  Bt  in.isiiKK  is  ready  to  go 
around  the  eonrse  with  yon.  ~yl  times  a  year, 
helping  yon  out  of  hazards  and  sand  traps 
.  .  .  improving  your  “form.  "  Comparatively 
few  executives  have  a  say  as  to  media  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  National  .\d- 
vertising  aeeoimts.  Kditoh  Bi  inasnKK 
is  read  by  TllKSK  executives  and  is  a 
slnrdv  inflneiiee  in  reaching  TllKSK  ae- 
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College  of  Law  Chas.  K.  Brown,  staff  writer,  Staun- 
Torspv  Citv  was  l^n  (Va.)  Evening  Leader  and  News 
honor  guest  May 

on  af  a  dinner  ship  on  the  National  Council  of  the 
Brotherhood  ot  St.  Andrew  o(  the 
“Ne  Exeat  Club”  Episcopal  church, 
of  the  college  at  James  M.  Sutherland,  Minneapolis 
Sherry’s,  New  Star  financial  writer,  and  Mrs.  Suth- 
York,  composed  erland  are  parents  of  a  son,  born 
of  faculty  of  the  May  16. 

school.  Dean  Al-  Miss  Lotte  Stovall,  Chicago  Times 
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exander  F.  Ormsby  presented  the  reporter,  has  been  awarded  the  first 
honor  guest  with  a  wallet  inscribed  annual  traveling  scholarship  to  be 


with  gold. 

Glen  W.  Perrins,  managing  editor, 


given  by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
English-Speaking  Union,  which  gives 


Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner,  her  a  month’s  tour  of  the  British  Isles. 


has  left  for  San  Francisco  on  a  10- 
day  vacation  trip. 

Wm.  J.  Duchaine,  managing  editor. 
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Ruth  Ward,  former  reporter  and 
folumnist,  originator  of  “Ruth  Ward’s 
Home  Town  Interviews”  in  the  Og- 


Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has 
been  appointed  promotion  director  of  joined  the  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee 


the  Nahma  Vacatino  School  for  Writ-  state  desk. 


ers.  Photographers  and  Artists  to  be 
held  at  Nahma,  Mich,  Aug.  13  to  26. 

L.  K.  Bronson,  managing  editor, 
Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
Association  of  Associated  Press  Mem¬ 
bers  at  its  recent  annual  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  Milwaukee.  He  succeeds  D.  E. 


Bill  Kent,  feature  writer  and  state- 
house  reporter,  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  Chicago 
Times. 

Jim  Lucas,  labor  reporter,  Tulsa 
Tribune,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
courthouse  run,  succeeding  Virgil 
Curry,  who  becomes  swing  man  on 


Wheeler  of  the  Eau  Claire  Leader  &  the  Tribune  staff  with  the  inaugura- 
Telegram.  Carl  H.  Keyser,  of  the  tion  of  a  five-day  week  for  editorial 


Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  -  Re-  workers. 


porter,  was  elected  vice-chairman. 


Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  21,  Uth 
Annual  Scenic  Travel  Section,  68- 
tabloid  size  rotogravure  pages,  2  sec¬ 
tions,  with  color  roto.  The  over-all 
edition  ran  128  pages. 

Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Press 
May  20,  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers 
College  Centennial  Edition,  68  pages 
4  sections. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Obserw 
May  15,  Educational  Section,  28  pages 
tabloid  size. 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  Mav 
21,  “Vacation  and  Travel”  section. 

Montgomery  (Pa.)  Mirror,  May  18 
50th  Anniversary  and  Community 
Achievement  Edition,  128  pages  arj 
cover,  magazine  style. 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch. 
May  22,  50th  Anniversary  Edition.  30 
pages. 

Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Stond- 
ard-Times,  May  16,  56  pages.  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Edition  commemorating  the 
300th  anniversaries  of  the  towns 
of  Barnstable,  Sandwich  and  Yar¬ 
mouth. 

Bristol  (Eng.)  Evening  World,  May 
9,  Annual  Industrial  Review,  40  tab¬ 
loid  pages,  with  cover  pages  printed 
in  color. 

Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  BuUetk 
May  17,  Greater  Endicott  Days- 
World’s  Fair  Edition,  38  pages. 

Monrovia  (Cal.)  Ncios-Post,  May  12. 
Monrovia  Day  Souvenir  Edition 
marking  the  city’s  53rd  anniversary 
44  pages,  5  sections. 

Quebec  (P.  Q.)  Chronicle-Tele¬ 

graph,  May  15,  Souvenir  Edition 
Greetings  to  Their  Majesties,  24  page- 
including  a  4-page  color  rotogravure 
section. 


Ed  Kerrigan,  former  Tulsa  Tribune 


Edmund  R.  Vadeboncoeur,  city  edi-  city  hall  reporter  and  sports  editor,  17*1,  YFflR 
tor,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  ad-  is  now  covering  the  federal  building  I 'ID  I  xj/irl  VJr  /iW/iliDD 


dressed  the  annual  gridiron  banquet  and  general  assignments  for  the  Tulsa 
of  Syracuse  University  Sigma  Delta  World,  succeeding  Gus  Fields,  who 


Chi  chapter  May  16. 


resigned  to  assume  management  of 


Emil  E.  Jemail,  city  editor,  Newport  Springs  (Okla.)  Leader. 


(R.  I.)  Daily  News,  won  silver  cups  Henry  Misselwitz,  former  United 


for  the  high  single  and  high  three  Press  writer,  now  residing  in  Santa 
string  total  in  the  Newport  Rotary  Monica,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  pre.si- 


Club  Bowling  League  for  the  fifth  dent  of  the  newly  organized  Asia 


.season  just  ended. 


House  of  Southern  California,  com- 


Victor  Lane,  assistant  sports  editor,  nosed  of  former  residents  of  the  Far 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  ®3St. 
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is  in  Christ  Hospital,  Jersey  City,  for 
treatment  of  high  blood  pressure. 

Tom  Parker,  state  editor.  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
banquet  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  charter  member  of  the 
fraternity’s  first  chapter  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  1913. 

Paul  K.  Lee,  day  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  in  Columbus, 
has  been  transferred  to  New  York. 

Al  Duckett,  Detroit  Times  art  edi¬ 
tor  and  cartoonist,  is  spending  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Biloxi.  Miss.,  visiting  his 
sister-in-law,  Verna  Seder,  society 
editor  of  Biloxi  Daily  Herald. 

Edward  C.  Sykes,  conductor  of  the 
“I  Remember”  column  of  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  who  has  rounded  out 
50  years  service  with  the  daily  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
was  honor  guest  at  a  dinner  at  Web¬ 
ster  Hall  May  19.  Speakers  included 
Harry  M.  Bitner,  regional  director  of 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Wilmer  M.  Ja¬ 
coby,  publisher,  and  Royal  Daniel, 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph;  George  S.  Oliver,  publisher  of^ 
the  old  chronicle  -  Telegraph,  and 
Harry  C.  Milholland,  president,  Pitts-  * 
burgh  Press.  Mr.  Sykes  was  pre-' 
sented  with  a  travelling  bag.  ' 

Clem  Lane,  Chicago  Daily  News  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  creator  of  Oxie 
O’Rourke,  “the  sage  of  West  Madison 
Street,”  spoke  on  “Highlights  and 
Sidelights  of  the  Newspaper  Business” 
before  the  Oak  Park  Rotary  Club.l 
May  24.  I 


Special  Editions 


ABILENE  (Tex.)  REPORTER-NEWS. 

May  14,  21st  annual  convention. 
West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  80 
pages. 

Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib- 
une,  May  21,  Empire  Building  Edition, 
celebrating  completion  of  new  inter¬ 
state  bridge,  100  pages,  9  .sections  with 
cover  pages  in  color. 


The  Omaha  World-Herald  this  June 
again  will  award  11  scholarships  (^’ 
$200  each  to  graduating  seniors  of  sii 
Omaha  high  and  prep  schools.  Henn 
Doorly,  publisher  of  the  World-Her¬ 
ald,  has  notified  Dr.  Homer  W.  An¬ 
derson.  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
Rev.  H.  L.  Sullivan,  S.  J..  head  o! 
Creighton  Prep,  of  the  awards.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  selected  by  the  faculties 
of  the  six  schools,  and  will  be  baseo 
on  citizenship  and  personality  as  we’- 
as  scholarship.  Awards  will  be  giver, 
to  one  boy  and  one  girl  in  each  of  the 
five  public  high  schools  and  to  one 
boy  at  Creighton  Prep.  The  World- 
Herald  has  offered  these  prizes  each 
year  for  17  years. 


OHIO  WOMEN  TO  MEET 

The  37th  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Assn.  wr. 
be  held  in  Dayton.  Oct.  20,  21  anc 
22. 


Bressler  Cartoon 
Featured  This  Week  in 


-  "  ■  A-.""'**''*.,,  V 


The  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier 


a  CLIENT  PAPER  of 

bressler 

editorial  cartoons 
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‘I  **'K  Ijiiijih  at  tlif  Coimlry 
■"■  Cliil)  if  you  carried  around  a  wallopiiui 
l)ig  hag  (»f  plus-ultra  cluhs — and  no  I’nllcr. 
Imagine  attempting  to  get  down  in  two  on 
every  green  w  ith  a  nihliek!  To  he  at  toi'.-^ 
in  form  and  results,  then-  miiNt  he  a  tool 
for  every  i)rohlem  and  no  missing  ingre¬ 
dients  in  your  ow  n  game.  (l(»!f  took  a  mnl- 
tiple-flasli  j)ii(ttogra])h  of  eluh  velocity  driv¬ 
ing  form.  It  shows  what  a  lot  of  ac  tion 
and  rhythm  is  necessary  to  do  the  joh  well. 

Newspapers  may  well  draw  a  hit  of  .'ym- 
holism.  In  the  ('ontest  for  Natimial  Ad¬ 
vertising.  there  are  many  favoiahle  factors 
— a  sunny  eonrse.  agreeahle  companions  in 
the  field,  and  a  “hag'*  of  essential  "einhs." 
They  pay  cheerful  “due.s’’  to  make  their 
Htireaii  of  .Vdvertising  function  in  top  form, 
and  it  does  heroic  work  out  on  the  course, 
.selling  newspapers  as  the  best  media  for 
National  .Advertising.  “The  Keys  to  Kvery- 
tow  )i"  is  an  example.  There’s  a  remarkahle 
“hole  in  one.  "  when  it  comes  to  putting  the 
story  across. 


Hut — some  Huhlishers  and  some  new.s- 
papers  think  the  game  ends  there.  The  hag 
is  fnll  of  einhs.  They  seem  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant 
eluhs  may  he  missing — let's  call  it  the  “Put¬ 
ter."  That  invaluahle  aid  on  the  green 
when  the  other  pa|)er's  score  is  to  he 
matched — or  heatem.  Putter!'  Yes.  Doing 
VOl'K  part  to  sell  VOrU  newspaper  and 
Voril  MARKKT.  Nohody  else  will  do 
TII.AT  for  yon.  There's  a  eluh  missing  if 
your  ailvertising  department,  is  denied  the 
iu-ees>ary  funds  for  ad  vert  ising  the  fact  that 
new.'.papers  fliriiisrirrs  believe  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Knnon  Pi  ni.isiiKK  is  ready  to  go 
around  the  course  w  ith  you.  iVi  times  a  year, 
helping  you  out  of  hazards  and  sand  traps 
.  .  .  improving  yonr  “form."  Coinparat i vely 
few  executives  have  a  say  as  to  media  and 
there  are  comparatively  few  National  .Ad¬ 
vertising  aeeonnts.  Kurrou  ii:  Pnn.isnKn 
is  read  by  TIIKSK  >xeentives  and  is  a 
sturdy  intluenee  in  reaching  TllHSK  ae- 
eoiint'. 
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Mrs  Liggett  Wins 
$2,500  Suit  From 
Daily  Worker 

Publishing  Company  and 
Editor  Also  Lose  .  .  . 

Appeal  Planned 

Mrs.  Edith  Liggett,  widow  of  Walter 
W.  Liggett,  editor  of  the  Northwest 
Americmi.  Minneapolis,  who  was  shot 
to  death  by  gangsters  in  an  alley  be¬ 
hind  his  home  in  December.  1935.  was 
awarded  a  verdict  of  $2,500  for  com¬ 
pensatory  and  punitive  damages 
against  the  Comprodaily  Publishing 
Co.,  the  New  York  Daily  Worker  and 
Clarence  A.  Hathaway,  editor  of  the 
Communist  paper,  in  Kings  County 
Supreme  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May 
23. 

Mrs.  Liggett  May  7,  1938  was 
awarded  damages  of  $25,000  against 
these  defendants  and  also  against 
Hyman  Colodny,  business  manager  of 
the  Daily  Worker.  However,  the  ver¬ 
dict  \vas  vacated  against  the  first 
three  defendants  and  a  new  trial  was 
ordered  for  them.  As  for  Colodny  the 
$25,000  verdict  still  stands.  Morris  D. 
Forkosch,  Mrs.  Liggett’s  attorney, 
said.  The  Comprodaily  Publishing 
Co.,  is  publisher  of  the  Daily  Worker. 

The  Daily  Worker  had  referred  to 
Mrs.  Liggett,  after  she  had  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  funds  by  writing  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  the  assassination  of 
her  husband,  as  “the  widow  of  the 
slain  publisher  selling  the  corpse  limb 
by  limb  to  the  highest  bidder  of  the 
Minnesota  Republican  party.”  A  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  about  her  in  the  Daily 
Worker  was  involved  in  the  suit. 
jHd9e  Assails  Defendants 

In  commenting  upon  the  award. 
Judge  Philip  A.  Brennan  said  to  Mrs. 
Liggett’s  counsel: 

“If  you  had  made  a  motion  to  set  it 
aside,  I  would,  because  I  consider  it 
inadequate.  It  was  an  outrageous, 
vile,  and  cowardly  libel,  and  they 
should  have  paid  for  it  properly;  an 
outrageous  thing,  but  if  you  don’t 
move  to  set  it  aside  I  will  let  it  stand.” 
Addressing  the  jury,  the  court  de¬ 
clared;  “I  am  glad  at  any  rate  you 
had  a  chance  to  see  what  sort  of  stuff, 
falsehood,  is  poured  out  in  papers  like 
this  Daily  Worker  without  a  particle 
of  proof,  without  any  justification  at 
all.  They  libeled  this  woman,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  statements  about 
the  husband  are  equally  libelous,  but 
of  course  he  is  dead  and  nobody  can 
do  anything  to  them  for  that. 

“Incidentally  I  say  in  passing,  with¬ 
out  discussing  what  races  are  mixed 
up  in  the  various  isms,  that  these  three 
people,  Hathaway,  Boldt  and  Young 
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are  not  Jews,  also  they  are  not  Chris¬ 
tians  because  they  all  hate  God  and 
they  hate  every  kind  of  a  laboring 
man  except  one  who  labors  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  dictation. 

“I  am  sorry  the  verdict  is  not  larger. 
This  woman  is  entitled  to  a  larger 
verdict.” 

Attorneys  for  the  defendants,  Ed¬ 
ward  Kunz  and  Irving  G.  Wolff,  an¬ 
nounced  Tuesday  night  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  would  be  made. 

It  was  learned  at  the  New  York 
District  Attorney’s  office  that  the 
Comprodaily  Publishing  Company, 
Clarence  Hathaway  and  Hyman  Co¬ 
lodny  are  under  indictment  for  crim¬ 
inal  libel  in  New  York  City  on  charges 
brought  by  Mrs.  Liggett.  As  this 
charge  in  New  York  is  a  misdemeanor 
the  firm  faces  a  maximum  penalty  of 
a  $500  fine  if  convicted,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  defendants  are  subject  to  a 
maximum  p>enalty  of  three  years  im¬ 
prisonment  if  found  guilty. 

■ 

NEW  COAST  DAILY 

The  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.)  Independent, 
formerly  a  weekly,  recently  entered 
the  daily  evening  field. 


Press  Previews 
Clipper  on  Coast 

Pan-American  Airways  Clipper  No. 
21  was  previewed  by  press  representa¬ 
tives  in  a  local  flight  from  its  Treasure 
Island  Base  in  San  Francisco  Bay  May 
16.  A  total  of  42  i>ersons  made  the 
flight. 

Roy  Howard,  president  and  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
visiting  in  San  Francisco,  was  among 
those  making  the  flight.  Others  on 
board  included;  W.  N.  Burkhardt,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Frank  Clarvoe,  managing 
editor,  San  Francisco  News;  Paul 
Smith,  general  manager,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Morris  Penter,  publisher, 
Oakland  Post-Enquirer;  J.  R.  Knowl- 
and,  Jr.,  assistant  publisher,  Oakland 
Tribune;  Miller  Holland,  division  news 
manager.  United  Press;  Harold  Turn- 
blad,  San  Francisco  manager.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  and  Jack  Handley,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service. 

.\Iso  making  the  jar.nl  were:  John  F.  Allen. 
Tinu'  M.agazitie;  Carl  Bigelow,  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une;  Ki4)ert  Blum.  ( laklaml  Tribune;  Irby 
Cloverman.  Fox  Movietone  Xew>;  Cliff  Kngle, 
XBC;  Fritz  (ioodwin.  Sail  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner;  Royal  Arch  Gunnison,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Harold  Ileroux,  INS;  Ted  Huggins, 


Standard  Oil  Company;  Roger  Johnson,  U,  P  ■ 
Keith  Kirby,  CBS;  ReginabI  Khmiictt,  Sin 
Francisco  Pixaininer;  Ray  Kluver.  .\ ews-oithe. 
Day;  T.  R.  Letts,  San  Franci-co  .Neas;  J(,iu 
.McHenry,  I'niversal  Ne«v  Keel;  Luthr 
Meyer,  San  Francisco  CaH-lhiil,  iin ;  llerlp- 
.Mitchell.  OaklanJ  Post  r,  WiHj, 

(I'Brien.  San  I'ranri'Co  Chroiiieh  ;  J.,e  Koser 
tli.il.  W'iile  World  I’liotos;  J,„-  Kaeker.  Pan 
mount  News;  Wilbur  S.andei'.  jjj, 

Sluehy.  I  .  I’. ;  .Morton  .Sonibiinici.  iiea, 
lor,  San  Francisco  New  >;  Kieh  ,ril  Strgl«' 
A.l’.  I’hotos;  Kdward  S.  .Sulliv.iii.  l.\S;  li,,. 
Thomp.son.  NBC;  P'rank  t  ail.  I'.clie  .\e«,rtt; 
Clyde  Vandehurg.  Gobleii  Gate  lntern.iii..r.a 
|•.Xllo^itioIl ;  How.ird  Wab  lorl.  (),.kl  aiicl  p,„, 
Knquirer;  Fred  Walker,  city  editor.  .S;,ii  Tran, 
cisco  Call  llulletiti;  Fr.mcis  Walton.  I’,.' 
.American  Airways;  Don  Wiley.  .San  Frar. 
cisco  News;  Col.  C.  .M.  t  o  :ng.  Pan  .\nit- 
ican  .Airways. 

■ 

W.  C.  STEVENS 

William  Clifford  Stevens,  55,  since 
1930  vice-president  in  charge  of  en¬ 
gineering,  secretary  and  director  of 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 
electrical  manufacturers,  died  May  15 
in  Milwaukee.  A  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  Mr.  Stevens  for  33  years 
was  associated  in  various  capacities 
with  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  and  a 
daughter. 


LOI\IO  LIIVIEl  or  PREIOnT  C/im 

- pVi  . . 

TO  faif  of  rhi<t  L/vfunpapirf 

"Put  them 

on  the  I  ■  ^nr// 


LI 


Many  new  produels  were  added  1»»  a 
widely-knoHn  line  of  nalionally  adver¬ 
tised  goods  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  go  in  heavily  for  newspaper  space. 
First — key  cities,  sure-fire  per  capita 
hiiying-i>ower,  stabilized  employmtmt 
•  .  .  and  newspapers  of  proven  in¬ 
tegrity.  WERE  PEOPLE  BUYING? 


In  a  collaboration  field  staff  were 
the  Advertising  Manager,  the  Account 
Executive,  the  Sales  Manager.  Ap¬ 
proaching  Johnstown,  they  glimpsed 
long  lines  of  freight  cars,  inward  and 
outward  bound.  Tracks  cluttered  with 
them.  The  Advertising  Manager  made 
some  inquiries — he  had  an  1DE.4  new 
to  media  selection. 


THOSE  FREIGHT  CARS  WERE 
PACKED  WITH  PROOF 


Freight  —  manufactured  products,  peculiar  to 
Johnstown  and  the  surnuinding  area — i‘n 
to  eager  markets.  Industries  were  busy — •VLKi 
busy!  Just  as  signifieant^-<*ven  more  so — inettm- 
ing  ears  brought  an  unpr»“cedenled  volume  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  local  ctinsumption.  Stores  were  or¬ 
dering  in  big  lots.  No  timidity.  For  every  liiimaii 
need,  these  stocks  would  soon  he  in  circulation. 
There  and  then  an  official  eilict  was  made— 
Johnsttiwn  was  a  “must"  Marki't.  Seeondl',  two 
newspapers  had  won  the  Buyer  regard  of  the  en¬ 
tire  community  .  .  .  their  advertising 
proved  it.  This  part  of  Pennsylvania  depended 
on  them.  That’s  wav  the  order  was  issiu-d: 

“PUT  THEM  ON  THE  LIST!" 


SHI 

THE  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 


City  Zone  Population  105,265  Tribune-Democrat  ABC| 

Trade  Area  Population  299,781  Circulation  53.815 

Two  good  newspapers/  with  local  ownership  management 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches^  but  with  what  evidence.^*  AUGUSTINE 


WETS  MAKE  BIG  GAINS  IN  FORMER  DRY  LANDS — A  half  million  of  Tennessee's  three  million  population  was 
annexed  to  the  nation's  Wet  territory  this  month  when  th  ree  counties  in  the  first  electioi^  under  the  State's  riew 
Repeal  law  cast  off  29  years  of  Prohibition  rule.  Shelby,  largest  county  in  the  State,  with  its  310,000  population, 
is  certain  to  vote  Wet  by  a  tremendous  majority  on  May  25th,  thus  bringing  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  State's 
population  into  legalized  Wet  territory. 

The  sweeping  rout  of  Prohibition  in  Tennessee  is  having  its  effect  on  Dry  Mississippi,  one  of  the  three  remain¬ 
ing  Dry  States,  where  one  old-line  Prohibitionist  editor  and  publisher  says  the  chances  are  "ten  to  one"  the  Leg¬ 
islature  meeting  next  January  will  scrap  the  present  Prohibition  laws,  leaving  only  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  in  the 
Dry  fold.  SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 


Anthracite  at  the 
World's  Fair 

The  Antlirac-itc  E\liibit,  largest 
display  in  tlie  Home  Building  Center 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair,  has 
a  special  sectif)n  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
ducing  region,  extending  indnstrial- 
ists  and  home  seekers  an  invitation 
to  take  advantage  of  the  many  facil¬ 
ities  for  business  and  living  available 
in  the  five  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
counties  where  hard  coal  is  fonnd. 

Based  on  the  theme  that  “The  An¬ 
thracite  Region  is  a  good  ])lace  to 
live  and  work  and  jday,”  a  series  of 
maps,  photographs  and  modern  styled 
plarines  show  the  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
dustries.  in  addition  to  anthracite 
mining,  located  there  ami  iK)int  out 
the  availability  of  gcjorl  transporta¬ 
tion.  sch(K)Is  and  ehurehes,  banks, 
and  homes,  as  well  as  unusual  scenic 
hackgrouiids  for  both  Summer  and 
Winter  sjKjrts. 

Comfortable  chairs  are  j)rovided 
where  visitors  may  receive  detailed 
informatimi  from  specially  trained 
personnel  representing  various  parts 
of  the  anthracite  region.  Attractive¬ 
ly  ilhi>trated  literature,  including  an 
invitation  to  tourists  to  visit  an  an¬ 
thracite  mine  eiiroute  home  from  the 
Fair,  is  also  provided.  SOURCE — 
Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

A  Cog  Between  Business 
and  Government 

In  no  sense  conflicting  with  the  .ser- 
'ice  rendered  busine.ss  bv  new.spaj)ers, 
'trongly  edited  luisiness  jiapers  are 
I>erforming  a  plus  fuvetion  today 
"Inch  is  aimed  to  interpret  legislation 
and  government  to  bu.sine.ss  men  and, 
in  turn,  to  represent  the  interests  and 
problems  of  the  particular  bu.sine.ss 
ja'rxed  to  governnumt .  They  are 
fading  the  thinking  «)f  their  readers 
to  a  thorough  con.sideration  of  piddic 
mtere.sts. 

Business  pa|MT  editors  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  offer  newspa|M’rs  wanted  fac¬ 
tual  information  mi  trends  or  dcvelop- 
JUfnts  in  their  resfiective  fields,  that 
IS  second  to  none  in  authority  and 
f^nipleteness.  SOURCE— The  Asso- 
‘lat.sl  Business  Paiiers.  Inc. 

Wage-Earners'  Budget 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  59 
jPresentative  cities  of  the  United 
\Y  undertaken  by  the 

•A.,  .shows  that  the  item  of  food 


constitutes  per  cent  of  the  budget 
of  the  typical  manual  worker’s  family. 
Next  in  importance  is  rent,  which 
takes  18  per  cent.  Clothing  is  third, 
at  15  per  cent. 

Electricity  comprises  only  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  this  typical  fam¬ 
ily’s  exfienditure,  or  only  one-quarter 
of  that  devoted  to  recreation. 

SOURCE — Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 

I 

Diversion  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Revenues 

Constitutional  amendments  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  diversion  or  misappro¬ 
priation  of  motor-vehicle  revenues  to 
non-highway  purpo.ses  will  be  voted 
on  by  at  least  three  states  in  the  1940 
general  elections.  Such  amendments 
have  already  been  adopted  by  seven 
states  and  definitely  provide  protec¬ 
tion  for  highway-u.ser  taxes.  Facts 
concerning  highway  legislation,  high¬ 
way  construction,  the  use  and  misu.se 
of  highway  funds  and  other  new's  of 
the  highway  world  are  supplied  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
by  Highway  Press  Service.  The 
.Ameriean  Road  Builders’  Association 
Features  Service  issues  a  wealth  of 
material,  including  a  monthly  column, 
“Down  the  Road.’’  by  Charles  M. 
Upham,  outstanding  highway  au¬ 
thority  and  engineer.  Mr.  Upham’s 
column  dramatizes  the  importance 
of  good  roads  to  everyone  and  inter¬ 


views  legislators  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  road-minded  individuals.  All 
materials,  accompanied  by  newspa¬ 
per  mats  or  illustrations,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  free  of  charge,  by  writing  the 
.American  Road  Builders’  Association 
Features  Service,  96.S  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOURCE  —  American  Road  Build¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Beer  Taxes  Contribute 
To  Schools  and  Welfare 

Unemployment  relief,  charitable 
institutions,  school  funds,  free  text¬ 
book  funds  and  social  s'^.t-nrity  funds 
are  among  the  many  public  .services 
to  which  state  and  local  collections 
from  beer  taxes  and  licen.se  fees  are 
applied  throughout  the  country. 

The  brewing  industry’s  annual 
contribution  in  state  and  local  taxes 
alone  in  recent  years  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $100,009,000.00 
— a  sum  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  made  up  through  as.se.ssment  on 
property  or  by  other  taxes. 

This  sum  is  exclusive  of  Federal 
taxes,  which  bring  the  combined  na¬ 
tional  total  of  the  brewing  industry’s 
tax  contributions  to  about  $400,000,- 
000.00  a  year,  or  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  day. 

The  survey  shows  that  New  A'ork, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  contribute  an 
aggregate  of  $30,000,000.00  in  state 
ami  local  beer  taxes. 

Oklahoma,  with  ninety-five  per 


cent  (95%)  of  its  beer  tax  receipts 
car-marked  for  school  funds,  leads  in 
apportionment  ratios. 

SOURCE  —  United  Brewers  In¬ 
dustrial  Foundation. 

Railroads  Pay  Their 
Own  Way 

Taxes  iilay  an  important  part  in 
the  costs  of  railroad  operation.  Rail¬ 
way  taxes  per  dollar  of  operating  rev¬ 
enue  have  more  than  doubled  since 
the  pre-war  period.  Since  19'29,  they 
have  increa.sed  52  per  cent.  Out  of 
every  dollar  of  revenue  in  1938  rail¬ 
way  taxes  tcKik  9.6  cents  and  aver¬ 
aged  $933,613  daily.  Tax  payments 
last  year  were  c(jual  to  the  total  rev¬ 
enue  from  the  transportation  of  3,- 
63.3.000  car  loads  of  freight.  In  1938 
the  railroads  worked  3.5  days  in  order 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  taxes, 
eom|)ared  with  23  days  in  1928.  Ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent  of  all  taxes 
paid  by  the  railroads  go  to  support 
the  jiublie  schools  and  defray  the  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  providing  common  .school 
education  to  1,300.000  children  in  the 
United  States.  The  remainder  goes 
to  other  activities  of  federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  In  addition 
the  railroads  pay  out  of  their  own 
jioekets  the  entire  co.st  of  maintaining 
their  own  roadways.  Of  rail,  high¬ 
way,  ami  water  transportation,  the 
railroads  are  the  only  one  that  “jiay 
their  own  way.”  SOI’RCE — .As.so- 
eiation  of  .American  Railroails. 

Because  of  Chain 
Competition 

Chain  food  stores’  lower  selling 
prices  have  been  confirmed  by  nu¬ 
merous  comparative  price  .studies. 
Now  the  Univer.sity  of  Denver  has 
reported  the  effect  of  food  chains’ 
prices  on  competitors’  prices: 

“  .  .  .  without  exception,  total  cost 
of  purchases  made  from  independents 
which  were  in  direet  competition  with 
chains  was  lower  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  purchases  made  w'here  this 
competition  did  not  exist  ,  .  .  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  in  towns  having  a 
chain  were  found  to  be  underselling 
independent  stores  in  towns  with¬ 
out  chains  ...  an  average  of  3.1 
per  cent.” 

Lower  chain  store  prices,  and  lower 
prices  in  competitors’  stores  because 
of  chain  competition  are  part  of  the 
food  chains’  contribution  to  public 
welfare. 

SOURCE — National  Association  of 
Food  Chains. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

N'ntional  Ptmiii  RIdK.,  Wa*hlnirton,  D.  C. 
A  Hiirhway  Press  Service,  publicizins 
need  of  “more,  bolter  and  safer  roads.” 
An  educational  column,  "Down  the 
Road.”  A  series  of  articles.  “History 
of  Hisrhways,”  with  mats  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Also  highway  facts  and  flirures 
and  a  monthly  publication.  “Road  Build¬ 
ers'  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

3267  Chrysler  Bids..  New  York  City 
A  non-profit  onranization  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  producers,  deolmed  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite,  through  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efBclent 
anthracite  bumins  equipment.  Fact-flnd- 
ine  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  service 
of  editors  everywhere. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Rld^..  Washlnaton.  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic.  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 

Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

369  I.,rxtnirton  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
This  RTOup  of  166  of  the  nation’s  domin¬ 
ant  business  publications  constitutes  a 
reservoir  of  factual  information  with  re- 
rard  to  production,  distribution,  constmo- 
tion.  transportation. 


Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assoc. 

420  I.exlnKton  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Editors  interested  in  buildinp.  home  mod¬ 
ernization  and  home  fumishinp  are  in¬ 
vited  to  call  upon  us  for  data  on  the  uses 
of  Copper,  Brass  and  Bronze,  pur  library 
Is  most  complete:  the  history  of  copper 
most  inlerestins:  its  future  usefulness 
is  unlimited. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bids.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relatinp  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  Lezinxton  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relatinr  to  the  electrical  industry. 

National  Assn,  of  Food  Chains 

726  Jackson  Place,  Washinxton,  D.  C. 
John  A.  Lopan,  Kzecutlve  Vice-President 
Continuinr  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  Informative  material. 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Foun¬ 
dation  21  East  40th  street.  New  York 
A  non -profit  incorporated  membership  as¬ 
sociation.  orpanlzed  by  the  brewinp  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  to  interpret  the 
public  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  industry  to  the  public. 
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Advertisers  Feel  Effects 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  weak  an  advertising  classificalion  will  be  analyxad  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  118.  What  Shall  We  Do  with  "Consumer  Groups"? 


DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR,  we  have 
discussed  with  manufacturers  and 
retailers  the  consumer  movement.  All 
of  them  have  told  us  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  advertising  is  becoming 
more  difficult  as  the  days  pass.  From 
Washington  thousands  of  bulletins  are 
sent  each  month  to  consumer  groups, 
colleges,  high  schools,  business  schools 
and  even  grade  schools.  Our  files  are 
full  of  these  bulletins.  Virtually  every 
day  we  read  in  some  newspaper  that 
some  manufacturer  has  agreed  to 
“cease  and  desist”  and  has  promised 


MOST  OF  US  can  recall  the  now  appeal.  Will  the  woman  have  a  greater  Washington  that  he  will  no 


famous  (?)  book  entitled  “100,000,-  sense  of  satisfaction  and  feel  that  she  claims  for  his  piodimts  that 


000  Guinea  Pigs”  written  by  Arthur  is  better  dressed  when  wearing  the  proven  in  a  laboratory. 


Kallet  and  John  Schlink 


SI. 15  hose;  is  it  worth  36c  to  her  to  What  can  be  done  to  bring  about  a 


Since  the  nublication  of  this  book  better  turned  out?  better  understanding  between  manu- 

Since  me  puoncauon  or  mis  DOOK  ,  _  .  .  rrtai  oi  s  :inH  rfin-siimpr.s^ 


soLTenTearragotTdlegU.^  bu  This  appeal  has  nothing  to  do  with  lacturers,  retailers  and  consumers” 

schools,  grade  schools,  high  schools,  the  wearing  quality  of  the  hose,  how 
church  societies,  parent-teacher  clubs,  often  the  hose  may  be  washed,  or  Y 

and  dozens  of  other  small,  independent  whether  the  hose  will  develop  “runs”  IN  THIS  COLUMN  we  have  advocated 
Qj-gQfj j^ations  have  released  literally  more  quickly  than  the  inexpensive  for  more  than  two  years  the  ad- 
thousands  of  reports  and  studies  about  hose.  visability  of  setting  up  in  every  news- 


for  more  than  two  years  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  setting  up  in  every  news- 


the  advertising  of  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tail  stores,  the  grading  and  true  label¬ 
ing  of  consumer  goods. 


Take  another  example— a  piano,  paper  office  a  research  department.  It 
Standard  pianos  all  have  88  keys.  Any  L  not  an  expensive  operation  and,  to 


ing  of  consumer  goods  musician  can  instantly  tell  by  the  our  way  of  thinking,  it  is  the  answer 

Recently  a  nationally  distributed  name  on  the  piano  whether  or  not  the  to  the  entire  problem.  This  year, 
business  paper  printed  an  exhaustive  'manufacturer  produced  the  piano  in  hundreds  o  young  men  and  young 
study  of  tL  proJress  of  the  work  done  six  weeks  or  six  months.  The  con-  women  will  gradua  e  from  high 
by  these  consumer  groups,  and  the  ef-  sumer  who  might  be  a  housewife,  de-  schools  and  colleges  with  a  smattering 
feet  that  their  agitation  has  had  on  gm'^g  to  purchase  a  of  advertising  and  research  informa- 

city  councilmen,  state  legislators,  and  for  little  Jane  who  is  going  to  tion.  Some  of  them  have  spent  four 

our  national  representatives  and  our  years  studying  this  complicated  sub- 

in  Wacbinatnn  inexpensive  piano  or  will  she  pay  ject.  They  understand  the  technique 

$550  for  a  quality  instrument?  The  of  sampling  different  income  levels 
A  mum  Ant  Untrained  ear  can  detect  very  little  in  a  given  community.  They  know 
Basis  of  the  Consumer  Argument  difference  in  two  new  pianos-one  at  how  to  prepare  questionnaires,  they 
THOSE  OF  US  whose  incomes  are  de-  $265  and  one  at  $550.  Each  piano  has  believe  that  consumers  themselves 
rived  from  advertising,  are  now  fac-  the  same  quantity  of  wood,  iron,  felt  have  the  answer  as  to  how  advertising, 
ing  a  most  serious  problem.  In  Arthur  and  copper.  The  advertising  writer  is  sales  promotion  material  and  labels 
Robb’s  page  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,”  told  to  write  two  advertisements.  If  should  be  designed  to  win  the  interest 


of  sampling  different  income  levels 
in  a  given  community.  They  know 


difference  in  two  new  pianos — one  at  how  to  prepare  questionnaires,  they 
$265  and  one  at  $550.  Each  piano  has  believe  that  consumers  themselves 


sumer — dumb.  As  a  matter  of  fjd 
all  of  us  are  consumers  All  of  ns 
have  rather  strong  opinions  about  tn 
cigarettes,  underwear,  shoes,  hau 
dentifrices,  etc. 

One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a  sum¬ 
mer.  All  too  often,  the  manufacture 
and  his  board  of  directors  decide  on  s 
policy  that  makes  the  preparation  oi 
truthful,  constructive  and  helpful  ad¬ 
vertising  impossible.  If  newspaper,, 
as  a  group,  could  supply  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  advertising  agende 
with  thousands  of  consumer  repon; 
advertising  would  change  overnigV. 
into  a  constructive  selling  force  tha; 
would  win  consumers  quickly  anc 
make  them  friendly  allies  instead  d 
critical,  negative  agitators.  The  burder 
of  proof  is  on  us  and  we  know  of  no 
advertising  medium  that  can  make  a 
quickly  a  real  contribution  to  the 
consumer  movement  as  the  dady 
newspai>ers  of  the  United  States. 

The  formula  is  simple: 

1.  Employ  a  trained  college  gradual 
to  set  up  a  small  research  departmen; 

2.  Pick  out  10  or  15  classification 
of  business.  Go  to  consumers  in  yoir 
own  market  and  have  them  tell  yoc 
about  their  likes  and  dislikes. 

3.  From  these  consumer  reports 
build  local  advertising  campaigns  ami 
sell  them  to  your  own  local  adver¬ 
tising  customers. 

4.  Pass  this  information  on  to  yoc 
national  representatives  or  the  Burea. 
of  Advertising. 

5.  Give  the  consumer  a  break.  Tel 
him  what  he  wants  to  know.  Find  oir 
first  from  him  what  he  really  war.i 
to  know. 


Robb’s  page  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,” 


(Editor  &  Publisher,  April  1,  1939),  these  advertisements  are  being  pre- 


was  a  report  on  an  evening  spent  at  a  pared  for  an  inexpensive  piano,  the  groups.  These  people  can  be  employed 
high  school  near  New  York.  Those  average  enthusiastic  writer  may  make  at  salaries  from  $25  to  $50  a  week, 
who  have  not  read  this  article  should  just  as  many  claims  for  the  $265  in- 


just  as  many  claims  for  the  $265  in-  The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  with  its 
refer  to  their  issue  of  the  above  date.  strument  as  another  writer  would  more  than  600  members,  could  each 
Many  consumers  believe  that  those  make  for  the  $550  instrument.  month  recommend  a  research  project 

of  us  who  prepare  the  advertising  they  Another  example: — a  man’s  suit  of  for  all  of  its  members.  Local  research 
read  do  not  tell  the  truth  about  the  clothes.  For  more  than  a  half  century  people,  using  a  standard  form,  could 
product  or  service  advertised.  One  of  pure  woolen  garments  have  had  in  obtain  in  their  own  markets  reports 
the  first  objections  raised  by  a  typical  them  10,  20,  30,  40.  50,  60.  yes  as  high  from  100  to  1.000  refrigerator  owners, 
consumer  is  this;  as  90*^  “shoddy”  wool.  “Shoddy”  heating  plant  owners.  Find  out  what 


lake  for  the  $550  instrument.  month  recommend  a  research  project 

Another  example: — a  man’s  suit  of  for  all  of  its  members.  Local  research 


consumer  is  this:  — 


heating  plant  owners.  Find  out  what 


You  offer  me  three  cans  of  corn,  wool  is  old  wool — wool  obtained  from  these  people  want  in  a  refrigerator. 


One  is  12c,  one  is  10c  and  one  is  8c.  old  woolen  garments.  The  manufac-  what  they  want  in  a  heating  plant.  A 
What  is  the  difference  in  this  corn?  turer  of  piece  goods  buys  up  old  composite  report  of  the  research  find- 
AU  too  often,  you  tell  me  that  the  8c  woolen  garments,  puts  them  in  a  vat,  ings  could  then  be  released  through 
can  of  corn  is  as  good  as  the  12c  can.  takes  out  the  dirt  and  the  cotton  and  the  Bureau  to  national  manufacturers. 
The  labels  on  the  can  do  not  give  me  then  mixes  virgin  wool  with  this  old  At  the  same  time  each  paper  could 
any  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  one  can  wool.  From  this  combination  he  de-  prepare  a  hand-tailored  refrigerator 
has  more  uniform  kernels,  whether  velops  a  roll  of  piece  goods.  Even  ex-  campaign  or  heating  plant  campaign 
there  is  more  nourishment  in  one  can  perts  cannot  detect  the  percentage  of  for  one  of  its  own  advertisers, 
or  the  other.  Are  there  as  many  A  old  wool  and  new  wool  in  this  fabric.  The  same  technioue  can  be  used  for 


vitamins  in  the  8c  can  as  there  are  in 


Will  a  suit^  or  garment  made  from  foods,  clothing,  automobiles,  oil.  gas. 


the  12c  can?  Why  don  t  you  tell  me  this  “shoddy’  and  virgin  wool  wear  or  any  commodity  that  is  advertised 


the  contents  of  each  can,  its  weight,  as  long  as  a  garment  made  from  all 
and  give  it  a  rating?  Is  it  second  or  virgin  wool?  The  answer  in  many  Consumers  Not  All  Stupid 
third  in  quality?”  cases  is  “yes.”  Of  what  particular  .r.  (  u 

Another  consumer  approaches  a  value  is  it  to  the  consumer  who  has  a  _ i  _  .  r  -..t.  j 


third  in  quality?” 

Another  consumer  approaches 


hosiery  counter  and  is  shown  three  limited  clothing  budget  to  know  that 
pairs  of  silk  hose.  One  is  59c.  one  is  his  garment  is  of  virgin  wool  or  part 


79c  and  one  is  $1.15.  In  some  stores  “shoddy”  and  part  virgin  wool?  What 
the  consumer  is  told  that  the  79c  the  consumer  seeks  are  fit,  appear- 


hosiery  will  wear  as  long  as  the  $1.15  ance,  and  then  a  promise  that  the 
hosiery  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  garment  will  give  reasonable  wear. 


should  not,  but  the  layman  can  detect  This  list  of  problems  and  situations 


Scott 


the  difference  in  the  silk,  she  can  tell  could  be  duplicated  with  almost  any 
whether  it  is  full-fashioned  hose  or  article  that  falls  under  the  classifica- 


otherwise,  she  can  examine  the  heel  tion  of  “consumer  goods.’’ 
and  the  top  of  the  stocking  and  deter- 

mine  whether  or  not  it  is  reinforced  |:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinK 
and  well  built.  Te.sts  prove  that  the  f  _ 

$1.15  hose  might  not  wear  as  long  as  |  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES! 
the  79c  hose,  but  its  appearance  value  §  ^ 

and  the  way  it  is  constructed,  might  | 

cause  the  consumer  to  willingly  pay  |  INVESTMENT! 

36c  more  for  the  $1.15  hose  than  she  |  APPDAICAI< 

would  pay  for  the  79c  hose  and  she  |  KAIAALa 

might  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  |  FINANCING 

purchase.  j  ^ 

"Emotional  Appeal"  |  u-w,* 

Now  assume  that  the  advertising  |  APPR/ 

writer  is  told  to  write  three  pieces  of  j  CORPORATION 

copy  on  these  three  different  priced  |  *“  Likely,  Pi 

hose.  To  sell  the  $1.15  hose,  he  must  I 

introduce  the  so-called  “emotional”  . . . . . . . . 


Magazine  Reels 

with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


INVESTMENTS 

APPRAISALS 

FINANCING 


excel  all  other  paper 
feeds  in  performance 


Send  for  Booklet 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

L.  Parker  Likely,  Pre*.  = 

Times  BldB.,  Times  Square,  New  York  f 
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Walter  Scott  &  Co. 


PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


HIT  "CAMPAIGN  PAPERS 

Austin,  May  22 — A  measure  de¬ 
signed  to  stamp  out  the  “campaip 
year  newspapers”  started  in  electic:. 
years  to  “put  pressure”  on  Candida* 
for  political  advertising  has  beer, 
passed  by  the  Texas  legislature  arx 
sent  to  Gov.  Lee  O’Daniel’s  desk.  De 
bill  provides  that  to  accept  advertise; 
from  more  than  one  political  candi¬ 
date,  a  paper  must  have  been  puc- 
lished  and  generally  distributed  ft: 
at  least  12  months  prior  to  acceptan:; 
of  the  advertising. 


Since  1925 


The  same  technique  can  be  used  for 


spiend  most  of  our  time  with  adver¬ 
tising  problems  label  the  average  con- 


.  ,  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  bn 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  » 
touch  with  capable  employes- 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 


Whether  it  be  an  editor,  nw”'  j 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  « 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtaine'i 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau 


Registrants  are  trained  and  eJ- 
perienced  in  newspaper,  pres* 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 


Write  or  tvire — 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREM 


James  C  Kiper.  Director 


35  E.  Waclier  Drive.  Chieogo. 


A  nation-wide  non-profit  terrie* 
ported  by  Sigme  Delte  Chi,  Pr«^***' 
•1  JoamalUtie  Prstemity. 


fi 
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Representation  Does  Pay 
Publisher,  Says  “Rep” 

Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company  Executive  Claims 
Results  of  Profession's  Activities  Is 
Proof  of  Value 
By  LEE  A.  WARD 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 


culation,  97%  is  served  by  national  and  market  data  information  to  try 


advertising  representatives. 


and  convince  the  buyer  that  the  mar- 


One  New  York  newspaper  alone,  ket  and  the  newspaper  can  profitably 
even  though  published  in  the  adver-  be  selected  to  conform  with  their  gen- 
tising  center  of  the  world,  employs  35  eral  program. 


salesmen  in  the  national  advertising 
department.  In  Chicago,  Boston,  and 


Go  Directly  to  Advertisers 

From  the  agency  we  go  to  the  ad- 


other  branch  cities  they  employ  the  ^ertiser  direct  and  interview  the  ad- 
service  of  newspaper  representatives,  vertising  manager,  sales  manager  and 


One  Chain  Has  Two  Reps 

A  chain  newspaper  group  employs 
two  representative  organizations  hav¬ 
ing  a  total  of  96  salesmen. 


the  executive  who  is  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  agency.  We  find  in  our 
daily  work  that  the  sales  manager  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  He  is  always 


Three  leading  tobacco  companies  concerned  about  sales  and  is  eager 
employ  2,400  salesmen  in  spite  of  the  to  learn  how  and  where  more  sales 
fact  that  they  have  distribution  in  can  be  produced. 


ABOUT  three  years  ago,  a  newspa-  senting  the  merits  of  their  own  me- 
paper  publisher  asked  us  this  ques-  dium.  Each  branch  of  media  is  daily  advertising 
tion— “Does  representation  pay  the  devising  new  ideas,  new  reasons  for  Newspapt 

_  publisher?”  His  making  the  advertising  dollar  profit-  service  t 

^uery  was  qual-  able  in  their  own  particular  field.  them  the  \ 
ified  by  the  Today,  more  than  ever,  newspapers  ppcsfullv  u 


700,000  outlets  and  are  fully  cognizant  Our  general  knowledge  of  each  na- 
of  the  fact  that  sales  are  due  only  to  tional  advertiser’s  program  makes 
advertising.  it  possible  for  us  to  know  when  job- 

Newspapers  employ  local  salesmen  bers  and  distributors  should  be  in¬ 
to  service  the  local  stores  and  to  sell  terviewed. 

them  the  value  of  and  how  to  sue-  There  is  an  unusually  large  turn- 
cessfully  use  newspaper  space.  We  over  in  national  accounts:  This  fac- 


ified  by  the  Today,  more  than  ever,  newspapers  dessfiilTv  use '"newstvir^r  snaci^  "we  unusually 

jj  j  *  *  ~  o  cesstully  use  newspaper  space.  We  over  in  national  accounts;  This  fac- 

idded  statement  need  a  tramed  staff  of  com^  rightly  say  that  if  newspapers  tor  alone  requires  constant  attention 

that  he  was  sold  smesmen  to  guard  their  interests  require  local  salesmen  to  sell  the  home  by  the  representative.  It  means  new 
on  representa-  ^a»nst  divergence  of  this  advertising  merchants  who  know  the  paper  from  contacts  and  extensive  coverage  with 
tion  but  that  he  money.  They  need  represen^^^  every  day  contacts,  then  so  much  more  presentations  of  market  data.  In  an 
had  never  re-  wholly  m  unison  with  the  creation  of  publisher  need  a  national  analysis  we  recently  made,  there  were 

ceived  a  cl^i-  ^dverti^ng  for  newspape^  and  not  representative  to  sell  the  advertisers  found  to  be  76  new  accounts  during 

fied,  expository  allied  with  any  other  form.  ^re  not  familiar  with  the  market  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  in  a  com- 

answer  to  it  to-  There  are  sixty  separate  newspaper  ^^e  newspaper.  paratively  small  city.  In  one  of  the 

gether  with  a  representatives  in  New  York  City 

summary  of  the  employing  461  salesmen  in  the  New  ^n  isolated  case  may  quite  possibly  major  markets,  the  new  accounts  dur- 
manifold  func-  York  offices  alone.  There  are  66  exist  where  a  newspaper  could  tern-  mg  the  same  period  totaled  slightly 


and  the  newspaper.  paratively  small  city.  In  one  of  the 

An  isolated  case  may  quite  possibly  major  markets,  the  new  accounts  dur- 
exist  where  a  newspaper  could  tern-  ing  the  same  period  totaled  slightly 


tions  of  a  repre-  branch  offices  of  all  representatives  “y  representation  over  150 


sentative’s  or-  not  including  their  Chicago  offices,  with  no  ill  effects.  Eventually  how-  The  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
At  our  suggestion  the  Presuming  that  the  Chicago  offices  those  newspapers  will  be  af-  aNPA  recently  recommended  and  ob- 

employed  half  as  many  men  as  em-  ^^jed  by  this  sus^nsion  of  selling  tained  the  membership  in  the  Bureau 
ployed  by  their  New  York  offices,  service.  The  degree  of  this  loss  four  newspaper  representatives  to 

and  if  each  branch  office  had  but  one  cannot  be  m^sured  only  by  linage  collaborate  with  the  Bureau  in  plans 
man,  there  is  a  total  of  757  salesmen  good-will  a  repre-  to  sell  the  newspaper  as  a  medium  for 

coverine  the  United  States  in  the  in-  tentative  builds  up  and  holds  for  a  national  advertising.  This  is  a  major 
newsSSr  advenUi^  If  newspaper  is .  valuable  Good-  ,«ognition  of  newspaper  represen- 


pubUsher  accepted  our  offer  to  reply  employed  half  as  many  men  as  em- 
L  writing.  ployed  by  their  New  York  offices,  and  service.  The  degree  of  this  loss 

A  Time  Honored  Profesiion  and  if  each  branch  office  had  but  one  ‘cannot  be  ir^sured  on  y  by  mage 

A  Tune-Honored  Profe.eion  ^  salesmen  good-will  a  repre- 

Excerpts  from  our  reply  are  given  ^^vering  the  United  States  in  the  in-  tentative  builds  up  and  holds  for  a 
herewith  with  the  express  hope  that  newspaper  advertising.  If  newspaper  is  a  valuable  asset.  Good- 

durmg  the  current  discussion  arising  salesman  made  but  two  calls  per  intangible,  yet  we  feel  its 

rom  various  interested  sources  both  ^  manufacturers,  there  would  be  measured  by 

^  publishers  of  newspapers  and  the  ^  impressions  registered  dollar  sign. 

prewn  a  ives  may  o  in  soine  i®™  newspaper  advertising  Mas  Created  Good  Will 

of  value.  Vie  are  not  attempting  to  __  onn  : _ _  r-.  rni._  r-JJ..  -1 _ *1 _ _ 


The  newspafier  representatives  are 
collectively  and  individually  spend¬ 
ing  their  own  money  in  trade  paper 


attempting  to  454,200  impressions  per  year.  Fa-  The  Eddy  Co.,  along  with  the  other  advertising  and  other  forms  of  pro- 


j  t_  j  j  iiiiUi  cadAUiia  uci  vccH.  X’ci-  xiic:  j^juvay  aicfiiK  wjwi  liicr  wtitcri 

n  our  i™®"  vorable  results  are  the  natural  se-  high-calibre  representatives,  through 

T  quence  to  this  amount  of  work.  their  character  and  reputation,  has 

needed,  its  results  are  all  inclusive.  ^  w 

By  the  same  token  we  gladly  invite  Generol  Contribution  to  Ropers  created  and  tnamtains  good-will 

the  closest  scrutiny  by  all  interested  In  the  compensation  paid  by  the  lona  a  ver  is®cs  ^ 

parties  to  the  inner-most  facilities  and  publisher  to  his  representative,  we  publishers.  We 


high-calibre  representatives,  through 
their  character  and  reputation,  has 
created  and  maintains  good-will 


Each  advertising  agency,  no  matter 
how  large  or  small,  is  assigned  to 


the  closest  scrutiny  by  all  interested  In  the  compensation  paid  by  the  national  advertisers  ^d  ^g^ 

parties  to  the  inner-most  facilities  and  publisher  to  his  representative,  we  "u 

functions  of  representation.  believe  he  should  consider  a  small  l-epresent  the  publishers  policies  and 

We  have  not  entered  the  field  of  part  of  this  compensation  at  least  as 
mathematics  in  our  reply  to  the  in-  his  general  contribution  to  this  large  S^c  ca  y,  w  a  are  e  ai  > 

quiring  publisher  although  we  knew  staff  of  trained  newspaper  salesmen  1  salesmen  of 

in  advance  that  by  simple  arithmetic  working  diligently  in  the  interests  t,  ,  ’  „  ,  „ 

we  could  answer  him  fully  and  to  his  of  newspaper  advertising.  Surely  ,  c  a  ve  ising  agency,  o  a 
complete  satisfaction.  these  frequencies  of  contacts  on  manu-  large  or  small  is  assigned  to 

The  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company  has  facturers  by  this  vast  army  of  trained  ®  ^  t  ^ 

successfully  conducted  a  national  ad-  newspaper  salesmen  must  convey  to  responsi  i  y  o  man  o 

vertising  representative  business  for  the  advertiser  the  value  of  newspaper  inuous  y  con  ac  in  e  agency 

over  forty-six  years.  We  are  among  advertising.  buyer  the  account  execu- 

tKo  •  .!-•  •  1-  j  11-  ,  ,  tive,  and  any  other  executive  directly 

this  specialized  selhng  We  have  made  no  attempt  to  esti-  associated  with  the  plans  for  adver- 
wLbfo  #  ‘be  number  of  daily  contacts  of  the  account.  Each  news- 

C  ^  ^  duration  of  made  with  adve^ising  agencies  by  we  represent  is  treated  in  an 

itiLS^v  *  representatives.  The  figure  would  be  individual  manner  through  personal 

stability  and  soundness.  overwhelmingly  impressive.  soiling  and  presentations.  The  gen- 

Highly  Compttitiv*  Picture  There  are  1,936  daily  newspapers  in  eral  plans  for  the  account  are  dis- 

The  creation  and  selling  of  national  the  United  States  having  a  total  cir-  cussed  and  from  this  formula  we 
advertising  for  various  forms  of  media  culation  of  39.571,839.  Of  this  cir-  begin  to  weave  about  it  our  statistical 
•s  extremely  competitive.  The  major  -  _ 

media-newspapers,  magazines,  radio  »¥' TJ 'C*  IV/f  fl  T  IT'D 

and  outdoor — are  constantly  harassed  1  Xx  Ei  1*1  aa  1  x\  Ij  Ij  £i  XI  XX  lli  JV  “  \J  mT 

<^ars.  direct -by-mail  novelties,  .kj:  BROUGHT  AN  EMPHATIC  O.  K. 

’•rniting,  stunts,  programs,  etc.  All  are 

**®*ing  a  share  of  the  national  ad-  ■> 

vertiser’s  dollar.  All  employ  spe-  |  /  Regular  yearly  inspection  was 

cially  trained  .salesmen  who  are  pre-  I  f jJ  ^  thorough,  but  the  factory  man 


represeniauves.  me  ngure  woum  oe  individual  manner  through  personal 
overwhelmingly  impressive.  selling  and  presentations.  The  gen- 

There  are  1,936  daily  newspapers  in  eral  plans  for  the  account  are  dis- 
the  United  States  having  a  total  cir-  cussed  and  from  this  formula  we 


THE  MAT 
BROUGHT 


newspaper 

1  uluationx  for  all  purposes 
'fecoMting  .  Taxes  •  SysSems 
I'Onfiileatial  Negotiations 

llwdenpyl, 

l^®nlhuysen,  Henry  &  Co. 

70  Pin,  Slrerl,  New  York 


Of  this  cir-  begin  to  weave  about  it  our  statistical 

ROLLER  CHECK-UP 
AN  EMPHATIC  O.  K. 


Regular  yearly  inspection  was 
thorough,  but  the  factory  man 
reported  practically  no  wear,  few 
adjustments — no  reason  why  it 
should  not  serve  for  years.  Astute 
mechanical  superintendent  smiled 
and  chalked  up  another  credit  for 
easy  moulding  Certified  Mats. 


(Continued  on  page  39) 

Another  fine  tourist 
season  just  ahead  for 
Michigan's  Summer  Vaca¬ 
tion  Headquarters — 

THE 

THUMB  AND  RIVER 
DISTRICTS 

129  miles  of  beaches  on  Lake 
Huron  and  the  St.  Clair  River 
completely  covered  by 

The 

Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Circulation  21,677  A.B.C. 


THEIS  &  SIMPSON  CO. 
National  Advertising  Representatives 


fjiJL 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CIRTIFIID  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockofellor  Ploxo,  Dept.  P,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E? 


United  Feature  Signs 
Hal  Forrest,  Cartoonist 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW,  JR. 

“TAILSPIN  TOMMY,’’  the  creation  of 
the  versatile  Hal  Forrest  which  for 
more  than  11  years  has  been  distri- 
outed  by  Bell 
Syndicate,  will 
be  handled  by 
United  Feature 
Syndicate  begin- 
ing  June  19. 

The  comic  is 
one  of  the  first 
aviation  features 
and  its  artist  is 
considered  b  y 
many  to  be  the 
original  Hying 
cartoonist. 

Forrest  has  had 
a  varied  career, 
from  journalism  to  aviation  and  back 
until  he  introduced  “Tailspin  Tommy” 
in  1928  and  thus  merged  his  two  main 
interests.  Born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1896,  his  youth  was  spent  as  a  car¬ 
toonist  and  newspaperman  until  the 
World  War,  when  he  enlisted  on  the 
first  day  and  was  assigned  to  the  air 
corps. 

His  first  comic  strip  attempt  was 
“Percy  the  Boy  Scout.”  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph 
when  Forrest  was  16  and  just  out  of 
high  school.  This  youthful  success  led 
him  to  attend  the  Chicago  Art  Insti¬ 
tute.  and  another  comic,  “Sid  the 
Sailor,”  was  syndicated.  However, 
when  the  opportunity  came  Hal  joined 
the  art  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
and  handled  many  assignments  to 
sketch  notable  political  figures. 

Hal,  who  is  tall  and  lanky,  and  his 
brother,  were  the  first  two  men  to 
enlist  in  the  army  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
on  the  day  the  U.  S.  declared  war.  Hal 
served  as  sergeant  major  of  the  144th 
Pursuit  Squadron  at  Kelly  Field,  Tex. 
His  duty  was  to  organize  new  aero 
squadrons,  but  in  addition  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  technical  ideas, 
did  Liberty  Loan  posters,  and  ran  a 
comic  strip,  “Artie  the  Ace.”  in  the 
Kelly  Field  papier. 

A  Stunt  Flyer 

After  the  War  Forrest  barnstormed 
around  the  country,  sometimes  as  a 
stunt  flyer,  sometimes  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman.  He  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Neu's  American. 
When  the  yen  struck  him  to  go  to 
California,  he  wrote  to  the  city  editor 
of  a  paper  in  Culver  City,  asking  for 
a  job.  The  reply  came  signed  “Hal 
Forrest.”  The  coincidence  in  names 
had  landed  him  the  job.  As  managing 
editor  of  the  Culver  City  Daily  News 
and  the  Venice  Vanguard  at  the  same 
time,  Forrest  daily  wrote  editorials 
with  opposing  viewpoints. 

In  1926  he  revived  ‘‘Artie  the  Ace” 
and  syndicated  it  himself  until  his 
engraver  went  broke.  Two  years  later 
he  began  drawing  “Tailspin  Tommy” 
for  Bell  Syndicate. 

In  addition  to  flying  and  drawing. 
Hal  is  an  organizer  of  no  mean  abil¬ 
ity.  He  organized  the  Culver  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  1927 
the  National  Aeronautical  League  to 
piopulcuize  air  travel.  He  is  a  past 
commander  of  the  American  Legion 
aviation  post  in  Los  Angeles,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Professional  Pilots  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  the  World  War  Birds 
Flying  Internationale.  This  talent  he 
applies  to  his  feature  through  the 
Tailspin  Tommy  Flying  Club,  which 
has  members  all  over  the  world.  His 
fan  mail  last  year  alone  contained 
more  than  107.000  letters. 


Hal  Forrest 


Needless  to  say  he  is  an  expert  on 
aviation.  But,  more,  he  is  a  stickler 
for  details  and  each  plane  or  scene  he 
draws  is  portrayed  with  technical  ac¬ 
curacy.  He  keeps  abreast  of  the  lat¬ 
est  improvements,  inventions  and 
aviation  trends  with  enthusiasm. 
Though  he  has  flown  almost  con¬ 
stantly  for  20  years,  he  has  never 
owned  a  plane  of  his  own.  He  once 
had  a  half-share  in  a  plane  but  that 
disappeared  when  the  co-owner’s  girl 
friend  cracked  it  up. 

Hal  Forrest  lives  in  his  desert  home 
near  Palm  Springs.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  daughter,  Betty  Lou,  12,  for 
whom  his  main  girl  character  is 
named. 

Bergen's  Artist 

McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE  this  week 
announced  that  the  artist  for  the  new 
Edgar  Bergen  comic,  “Mortimer  and 
Charlie,”  which 
is  slated  to  be¬ 
gin  July  10,  is 
Ben  Batsford, 
who  is  no  new¬ 
comer  to  the 
syndicate  field. 

He  was  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  “Unk 
and  Billy,”  just 
after  the  War 
and  has  since 
produced  “The 
Doodle  Family,” 
and  has  been  an 
artist  for  “Little 
Annie  Rooney,”  “Room  and  Board,” 
•ind  “Doings  of  the  Duffs.” 

Clark  Sunday  Page 

THE  SUNDAY  PAGE  “Our  Neigh¬ 
bors,  the  Ripples,”  by  George 
Clark,  new  member  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
roster,  will  be  released  beginning 
May  28. 

Aviation  Column 

THE  “Young  Aviator”  column,  which 
has  been  appearing  in  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion  for  the  past 
four  years  under  the  supervision  of 
Lt.  Comdr.  Ru.ssell  Holderman,  chief 
pilot  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers'  air¬ 
planes.  and  written  by  John  L. 
Scherer,  has  been  extended  and  now 
appears  in  the  following  Gannett 
newspapers:  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ohserver-Disnatch.  .Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 
It  is  expected  that  the  column  will 
also  appear  in  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial  News  within  a  few  weeks. 

In  addition  to  conducting  the  col¬ 
umn,  Scherer  also  serves  as  co-pilot 
(under  Comdr.  Holderman)  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers’  Lockheed  12 
airplane.  Until  his  affiliation  with  the 
Gannett  organization  he  was  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  Modern  Mechanix  maga¬ 
zine. 

More  Quizzing 

A  DOZEN  of  NEA  Service’s  by-line 
feature  writers  have  gone  quizzical 
to  guest-conduct  Cranium  Crackers, 
NEA'S  question-and-answer  feature, 
through  a  two-weeks  series,  first  of 
which  releases  June  5. 

Each  expert  has  prepared  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  his  or  her  pet  subject; 
readers  are  challenged  to  beat  the 
by-liners.  The  writers  and  their  sub¬ 
jects — Willis  Tliomton.  general  news; 
Ruth  Millett.  women  in  the  headlines; 


Colin  Miller,  business  manager,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  Inc.,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  pictured  as  they  arrived  for  a 
one-day  visit  to  Honolulu  recently.  Mrs. 
Miller  is  accompanying  her  husband  on  a 
business  trip  to  the  Far  East. 

Harry  Grayson,  sports;  Bruce  Catton, 
Washington  and  government;  Marian 
Young,  fashions;  George  Ross,  New 
York  City;  Milton  Bronner,  Europe; 
Olive  Roberts  Barton,  famous  chil¬ 
dren;  Jimmy  Donahue,  fishing;  Paul 
Harrison,  the  movies;  Alicia  Hart, 
beauty,  and  Paul  Friggens,  books. 

NEA  Service  has  announced  that 
the  “Red  Ryder”  Sunday  comic  page 
will  be  produced  in  tabloid  as  well 
as  in  standard  page  size,  with  the 
release  of  Sunday.  June  25. 

NEA  Sues  Quints 

AS  A  RESULT  of  distribution  by 
other  agencies,  and  publication 
throughout  the  country  of  pictures  of 
the  Dionne  Quintuplets,  made  in  To¬ 
ronto  on  Monday,  May  22.  NEA  Ser¬ 
vice.  Inc.  has  written  the  Dionne 
Quintuplet  guardianship  at  North 
Bay,  Ontario,  serving  notice  that  it 
considers  its  contract  under  which 
NEA  held  exclusive  Quintuplet  pho¬ 
tographic  rights,  as  breached. 


Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NE.V 
announced  that  the  guardians  havt 
been  notified  that  their  failure  to  ful. 
fill  their  obligations  to  protect  the  ex- 
elusive  photographic  rights  grantee 
to  NEA  Service,  and  for  which  NE,i 
has  paid  a  very  substantial  sic 
caused  NEA  to  consider  the  guar¬ 
dians  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  enfc 
agreement,  thus  putting  an  end  to  C 
performance  of  NEA  under  the  cot- 
tract.  The  guardians  were  furthe: 
notified  that  they  would  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  damages  suffered  bt 
NEA  as  a  result  of  the  breach. 

Personals 

LT.  COMDR.  FRANK  V.  MARTINK 

U.S.N.R.,  creator  of  “Don  Winsloi 
of  the  Navy,”  adventure  strip  syni- 
cated  by  Bell,  has  been  appointdh 
Governor  Henry  Horner  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  State  of  Illinois  Advisor. 
Boards  of  the  New  York  Worlc 
Fair  Commission  and  the  Golden  Ga< 
Exposition  Commission. 

J.  P.  Wynne,  representative  of  & 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Nw 
Syndicate,  and  Margaret  Farrell  t 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  will  be  married  te 
17. 

John  Lardner,  who  writes  “Fro: 
The  Press  Box”  for  North  Ameeici' 
Newspaper  Alliance,  and  Mrs.  L<rc- 
ner  are  the  parents  of  a  9-pou.': 
daughter  born  May  24 
■ 

CARTOON  MAGAZINE 

A.  Newton  Plummer,  Jr.,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  new  monthly  magazine,  T  - 
Cartoon  World,  which  is  made  up 
the  outstanding  newspaper  art  mor: 
by  month.  Those  on  the  adviser 
board  are  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Xi: 
York  Post  columnist,  Joseph  Cur- 
mings  Chase,  Howard  Chandlt' 
Christy,  Jaro  Fabry,  Rollin  Kiir 
former  New  York  World-Telegn- 
cartoonist,  Irene  Kuhn,  and  Lowf- 
Thomas. 

HEADS  WASH.  CLUB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  22— Alc 
Q.  Ehrlich,  vice-president  of  the  L 
Advertising  Agency,  was  re-electe; 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club 
Washington  last  week.  All  other  of 
cers  also  were  re-elected. 


Features  SYNDICATE 


ART 

(  AKTOONS.  HUKSSLKR  KDITORIAL  CAK 
T(M»NS — ••Thunks  f<»r  \our  prompt  action  in 
sttuliiiir  the  ^jweinl  oartooiit.  we  ret|iieste<J. 
You  have  eauirht  thf*  iitea  tiplemlitMy.**— 
(Il(»versville.  N.  Y.  l>'a<!er  Reput)li<*iin.  Ail* 
ilresH.  Time**  liiiihiiiis:.  New  York. 


NEWS 


C.VBI.E.  BackCTound  of  cable  news  by  au¬ 
thoritative  writers  from  all  comers  of  the 
world.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 
Service,  Newton,  Mass. 


tiENKK.XI,.  GENERAL  OR  SPOT  COVER 
.\GE  an.vwhere.  Iiiti-rvii-ws.  photos,  follow¬ 
ups.  featim-s.  Tsc  Industrial  News  Service, 
inCt  .Market  St.,  St.  I.oiiW. 


n.VRRISBCRG  (PA.)  CORRESPONDENT 
offers  news  service  for  trade  journals,  busi¬ 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  service. 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box  788, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MEXICAN  NEWS:  “CAVALCADE  OP  MEX¬ 
ICO”  by  “Bill"  Wells  a  weekly  dispatcb  from 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  monthly.  Write 
Wells  Features.  Box  202S,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


SWEDEN.  What  Is  happening  In  Swedenf 
Daily  or  Weekly  Syndicate.  Lively — au¬ 
thoritative  —  up-to-date.  Also,  special 
articles  on  order.  Ask  for  terms.  The 
American  Swedish  News  Exchange,  Inc..  630 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOS 


LOCAL.  Let  US  picture  your  local  folks  ar¬ 
riving  by  airplane  to  vtslt  NYC  and  the 
Worlds’  Fair.  Publicise  transcontinental  pas¬ 
senger  travel — cash  in  on  air  transport  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ralph  Morgan  Newsplctures, 
Newark  Airport,  N.  J. 


_ _ FEATURES _ _ 

BOXING — "those  Were  The  Btyi ' 

A  unique  column.  D.  Or  * 
THOMPSON  Service 
818  Oak  Street,  Cincinnati, 

INFORMATIVE.  TELEFACT  «»• 
pictures.  Readers  who  forget 
figures  appreciate  this  modem 
mastering  important  facts. 
TELEFACT  stands  out  on  editorial.  lei^ 
picture,  financial  and  general  newi^^ 
For  more  information  write  or  wire 
Service,  2101  Constitution  Ave.,  BssnwP* 
l>.  C. 


INFORMATION  SERVICE.  Complete  ^ 
for  your  readers.  Newspapers  have  tor^^ 
found  our  service  of  invaluable  aMin™^ 
circulation  and  reader  interest,  ror 
write  or  wire  The  Haskin  Service, 

St.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Features  with  a  Future 
QUEEN  FEATURES.  INC- 
12  So.  12th  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 

M.VN.\GiN<71-;i)ifoKs :  “(iiir  ■ 
page  gives  your  |ialH-r  revenue  ana 
Write  for  iletails.  Religions  - 

;iOO  Foiirih  .\ve.,  N.  Y.  C.  _ 


ELIGIOI  S.  Out  of  'he  experien^j^jjl 
isorvations  of  an  a<  tive  life.  ur. 

•ealed  a  unique  daily  h-atiir^  i 
ay  by  Day.”  Ellis  Service.  s«arthni»i^ 


SYCHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane’s  “C^ 
aily,  illustrated,  “6-in-l’’  pT 

(ve  and  marriage  problems,  enu  ^ 
inality  improvement,  business  pw  ^  0. 
lental  hygiene,  every  week,  pm*^^  id 
ice.  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Clues**- 

yndicato,  Inc.,  New  York.  _ 

OUR  FEATURE.  If  your  feature  U ^  „ 
riting,  it’s  worth  advertising. 
lies  in  SYNDICATE. 


MAY 


19  3  9 


P  R  O  M  O  T 


newspaper  promotion 
review 


By  T.  S.  IRVIN 

Life  in  Imperial  Valley 

THIS  WEEK'S  AWARD— and  we  wish 
we  really  had  one  to  give  him — goes 
to  Paul  Jenkins,  publisher  of  the 
El  Centro  (Cal.)  Imperial  Valley 
Press  and  Morning  Post.  He  wins  it 
hands  down  with  his  display  of  im¬ 
agination  and  ingenuity  in  making  the 
film.  “Life  in  the  Imperial  Valley.” 
We  admit  sorrowfully  that  we  have 
not  seen  it.  But  the  reports  we  have 
from  the  Coast  are  that  the  film  shows 
publishers  and  promotion  people 
something  they  have  long  wanted  to 
know  —  how  to  bring  a  market  story 
to  life. 

It  all  started  some  time  ago  when 
Mr.  Jenkins  gave  his  wife  a  motion 
picture  camera  for  her  birthday.  He 
turned  out  to  be  an  Indian  giver,  how¬ 
ever.  For  no  sooner  had  he  given 
Mrs.  Jenkins  the  camera  than  he  took 
it  back.  He  had  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  telling  his  papers’  market  story  in 
pictures. 

Took  18  Months 

For  eighteen  months  thereafter.  Mr. 
Jenkins  spent  every  available  minute 
traveling  up  and  down,  back  and 
forth  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  grinding 
his  camera.  When  he  started  out,  he 
had  no  clear  idea  him.self  of  the  Val¬ 
ley’s  market  story  or  how  to  film  it. 
He  had  the  idea  only  of  showing  the 
Valley's  great  variety  of  crops — its 
asparagus,  melons,  cotton,  peas,  car¬ 
rots.  citrus  fruits,  flax;  its  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  its  hogs;  its  dry  ice  manufac¬ 
tories;  its  Sl0,000,000-a-year  lettuce 
crop. 

Gradually  the  story  took  shape  and 
form.  Mr.  Jenkins  learned,  for  in¬ 
stance.  that  El  Centro  sells  more 
gasoline  per  capita  than  any  other 
community  of  comparable  size  in  the 
country,  that  the  Imperial  Valley  is 
the  most  highly  mechanized  agricul¬ 
tural  area  in  the  United  States. 

The  result  is  that  now  Mr.  Jenkins 
is  busy  traveling  up  and  down  the 
Coast  showing  his  films  to  eager  and 
enthusiastic  audiences.  The  16  mm. 
film,  in  color,  runs  50  minutes,  is  3.000 
feet  long.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  a  running 
commentary  that  goes  with  it  which 
he  adapts  to  his  audience.  He  finds 
'hat  school  children  and  civic  groups 
are  as  interested  audiences  as  indus¬ 
trial  groups  and  advertisers.  ‘‘Life  in 
the  Imperial  Valley”  is  thus  not  only 
an  outstanding  institutional  and  com¬ 
munity  promotion,  but  a  splendid, 
moving  market  promotion.  We  hope 


it  comes  Etist  before  long.  Because  it 
sounds  like  something  we’ll  all  want 
to  see. 

Mother's  Day 

THE  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  its  simple,  digni¬ 
fied  page  promoting  Mother’s  Day.  Us¬ 
ing  color  to  excellent  advantage,  the 
page  reproduced  Whistler’s  portrait  of 
his  mother.  Copy  was  a  well  written 
tribute  to  mother  and  her  love.  Across 
the  bottom  of  the  page  was  the  re¬ 
minder,  “Next  Sunday  is  Mother’s 
Day.”  Promotion  Manager  C.  E. 
Traunicek  tells  us  the  page  was  well 
received  by  merchants. 

For  Young  Citizens 

AN  INTERESTING  institutional  pro¬ 
motion,  especially  in  these  days,  is 
a  booklet,  “Our  Country,”  which  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  is  distributing 
through  the  schools.  It  contains  things 
every  citizen  should  know — items  like 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg 
address,  the  flag  code,  the  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner,  etc. 

Clowning  It 

THE  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
used  two  professional  clowns  re¬ 
cently  to  bring  alive  cartoon  charac¬ 
ters  on  their  sports  page.  Dr.  Ople 
So.ss  and  his  confidential  advisor. 
Dying  Indian  Chief.  The  two  charac¬ 
ters  are  the  invention  of  Jack  Mc¬ 
Donald,  the  paper's  handicapper.  and 
have  been  featured  for  10  years.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  their  widespread  popularity 
is  the  fact  that  they  were  instantly 
recognized  when  they  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  race  track. 

Silver  Dollars 

THE  Council  Blufs  (la.)  Nonpareil 
pulled  a  neat  gag  recently  to 
demonstrate  its  importance  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  business  community  when 
it  paid  its  employes  in  silver  dollars. 
Instead  of  the  usual  check,  all  em¬ 
ployes  received  a  small  bag  contain¬ 
ing  their  salaries  in  big,  round,  dinky 
coins.  The  idea  was  that  as  these  were 
fed  into  the  regular  business  channels 
of  Council  Bluffs,  the  merchants 
would  realize  what  a  paying  member 
of  the  community  the  Nonpareil  is. 
The  gag  was  pulled  the  day  after  the 
Nonpareil  had  issued  a  12-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  to  acquaint  readers  with 


its  staff  and  with  an  institutional 
story  of  how  the  newspaper  is  put 
together. 

Newsprint 

ONE  TROUBLE  with  us  promotion 
men  is  that  we  stick  too  close  to  our 
lasts.  We  talk  about  newspapers  and 
never  give  a  thought  to  newsprint 
We  talk  about  the  drama  and  the 
romance  of  making  newspapers  and 
never  give  a  passing  thought  to  the 
romance  and  the  drama  of  making 
newsprint.  And  where  would  news¬ 
papers  be  without  newsprint? 

Somewhere  in  the  story  of  the 
newspaper  that  we  are  all  trying  so 
hard  to  tell,  there  is  a  place  for  the 
story  of  newsprint,  too.  It's  a  thrill¬ 
ing  and  engrossing  story  in  its  own 
right,  as  you’ll  realize  if  you  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  get  your  hands  on 
a  copy  of  “Newsprint,”  a  handsome 
volume  which  has  just  come  from 
the  International  Paper  Sales  Com¬ 
pany.  It  tells  the  story  of  newsprint 
in  pictures.  It  tells  it  well,  becau.se 
most  of  the  pictures  were  made  by 
Margaret  Bourke-White.  An  intensely 
interesting  and  highly  instructive  vol¬ 
ume,  it  provides  colorful  material 
newspaper  promotion  people  can  well 
use  to  .advantage. 

Market  Stuff 

THE  Detroit  News  issues  a  convenient 
booklet  giving  es.sential  market  facts 
about  its  trading  area,  the  city,  its 
circulation  and  advertising  linage. 

The  Peoria  (111.)  Star  issues  an 
excellent  booklet  analyzing  its  circu¬ 
lation  by  districts. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  SERVICE 
FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

^>*11  help  you  SVAA.  MM’AL 

will  write  advertising  for  you  that  will  help  your  LOCAL  advertising 
manager  do  the  things  he  leants  done;  help  him  teach  your  local  adver 
Ijwrs  and  prospects  how  to  PLAN  their  advertising;  how  to  write  and 
Mustrate  it;  how  to  get  a  good  agency;  hoic  to  use  small  advertisements; 
now  to  use  LARGE  advertisements;  hoiv  to  SELL  with  advertising  in 
your  newspaper. 

OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 

CHICAGO 


The  Boston  Globe  issues  an  infor¬ 
mative  booklet.  “Selling  Automobiles 
in  the  Boston  Market,"  which  pro¬ 
vides  new  car  sales  figures  for  1037 
and  1938.  The  booklet  features  un 
article  reviewing  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  bj'  James  T.  Sullivan,  the 
paper’s  automobile  editor  since  1902. 

Arkansas  Dailies  issue  a  booklet 
analyzing  gasoline  consumption  in  the 
State  by  counties  in  1938. 

The  Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  issues  a  booklet  reporting  a  con¬ 
sumer  brand  preference  survey  in 
Springfield.  The  survey  covers  cereals, 
bleache.s,  water  softeners,  soaps, 
scouring  powders  and  fabric  dyes.  It 
includes  city,  town  and  rural  families. 
■ 

Mass.  Daily  Promotes 
"Women's  Day" 

Athol,  Mass.,  May  22 — “Women's 
Day”  was  sponsored  by  the  Athol 
Daily  Neics  May  20  when  the  business 
women  of  the  town  took  over  the 
stores  and  offices  for  one  day  after  a 
week  of  intensive  publicity.  The  idea 
was  conceived  by  John  J.  Gaines, 
Jr.,  advertising  manager  of  the  paper. 
Publicity  was  handled  by  Harold  D. 
Beaman,  managing  editor,  and  Ralph 
Minard.  feature  writer.  Attractive 
women  were  appointed  to  nearly  every 
important  post  in  the  city  and  its 
retail  establishments. 

Advance  activities  were  climaxed  on 
Friday,  when  the  Daily  News  carried 
approximately  21,500  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  on  special  values  offered  in 
stores  being  managed  by  women  on 
Saturday. 


NO  MAN  IS  BIG 
ENOUGH  TO  SING  A  QUARTET 

%  c  td  ,*  ■ 


—  not  even  a  Circulation  Manager! 

Circulation — the  vitality  of  a  newspaper — can  shrivel  to  a  sorrowful  solo 
...  or  it  can  swell  into  a  happy  chorus  of  cooperation.  It  can  “go  it  alone” 
and  trust  to  the  trial  and  error  legs  of  its  own  half  dozen  annual  tests  .  .  . 
or  it  can  stride  forth  on  the  accumulated  strength  of  a  thousand  test-scarred 
legs — the  COMBINED  findings  and  experience  of  hundreds  of  Circulation 
Managers  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

Its  annual  convention — open  forum  for  discussion  and  mutual  enlighten¬ 
ment — is  one  of  the  most  widely  attended  and  productive  newspaper  activities 
in  America.  PEOVED  ideas  save  time  for  the  Circulation 

-  Manager.  PROVED  ideas  save  money  for  the 

Publisher.  And  PROVED  ideas  are  geared  to  get 
I  I  RESULTS — the  objective  of  every  Circulation  Man- 

vT  every  Publisher. 

V  If  you  are  not  already  an  I.C.M.A.  member,  make 


For  particular»f  addrei* 


L.  W.  McFKTKIUCK 
Secretary -Treasurer 
TuUa  ^  orl<l 


J.  V.  JAE 

Membership  Chairman 
St.  Louis  f»lobe-liemocrat 


list  .\NM  AL  INTEKNATIGNAL  INVENTION, 
JI  NK  **0.  ‘41.  ‘^‘4.  INDIAN ATOLIS.  IND. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS' 
ASSOCIATION  HAS  ACTIVE  OFFICES  IN 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


With  duties  and  facilities  intensi¬ 
fied  for  study  and  work  in  behalf 
of  the  circulation  profession. 


cover  all  costs  to  keep  associa¬ 
tion  members  abreast  of  current 
legislation  and  departmental  op- 
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New  Series  of 
Boy  Welfare 
Ads  Released 

ICMA  Otters  Six  Mats 
Telling  Value  of 
Carrier  Training 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

In  keeping  with  recent  activity  un¬ 
dertaken  by  newspapers  to  publicize 
and  promote  public  relations,  the 
fifth  series  of  newspap>er  boy  welfare 
articles,  comprising  six  advertise¬ 
ments,  is  being  offered  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  all  newspapers  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  regardless  of  ICMA  affilia¬ 
tion. 

Plan  Started  in  '32 

Starting  in  1932.  under  leadership 
of  Howard  Stodghill,  past  ICMA 
president,  the  association  launched  an 
ambitious  campaign  of  newspaper  boy 
welfare  work,  designed  to  elevate  the 
American  newspaper  boy  through 
general  standardization  of  practices. 
The  program  was  set  up  to  give  busi¬ 
ness  and  educational  training  to  more 
than  500.000  boys  who  represent 
newspapers  in  their  daily  contact 
with  the  public. 

One  phase  of  this  campaign  was 
the  designing  of  a  series  of  ads  for 
lelease  to  all  newspapers  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  fact  that  count¬ 
less  numbers  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  leaders  gained  their  early 
training  as  newspaper  boys  and  to 
impress  them  with  the  advanced 
methods  of  carrier  training  employed 
today. 

Good  Public  Relations 

The  current  series  of  ads  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  direction  of  John  H. 
Kuntz.  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers, 
chairman  of  the  ICMA  Newspaper 
Boy  Welfare  Committee.  In  releas¬ 
ing  the  ads  to  newspapers,  the  com¬ 
mittee  refers  to  the  recent  remarks 
of  James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  publisher,  retiring 
ANPA  president,  who  declared:  “We 
do  more  to  promote  the  other  fellow’s 
business  and  less  to  promote  our  own 
than  any  crowd  I  know." 

“No  better  form  of  public  relations 
publicity  is  obtainable  than  this  series 
of  welfare  advertisements."  states  Mr. 
Kuntz,  “and  every  newspaper  in 
America  is  urged  to  place  its  order  for 
the  mats  which  may  be  had  for  the 
nominal  charge  of  $2.00,  to  cover  cost 
of  material  and  mailing.” 

Orders  and  remittances  should  be 
sent  to  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel. 

Carriers  To  Get  Jobs 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  carrier  boys. 

who  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
ability,  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal  staff  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  Fred  Seacrest. 
business  manager.  Under  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  plan  all  future  vacancies  will 
be  filled  with  former  Journal  carrier 


A.  T.  HENDERSON  COMPANY.  INC. 

SSI  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

rhone  VAnderbllt  S-4760 

TRAVEL  EXPERTS 


Bnrepeui  Cmliei,  Toora  bj  Steamer, 
Ball  and  Air — AU-Expense  Independent 
Itineraries — No  Charge  for  Serrlee 


European  Aepreeantotfoee 
INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE — 76  me  dee 
HetHn-Champe,  PARIS,  France 
NORTHERN  TRANSPORT  TRAVEL 
BURBAC — 7  Oerrard  Street,  LONDON, 
W.  I.,  England 


salesmen.  This  plan,  with  but  few 
minor  exceptions,  will  apply  to  every 
department  of  the  newspaper. 

“The  purpose  of  this  plan,”  said  Mr. 
Seacrest.  “is  two-fold.  It  not  only 
gives  the  outstanding  young  man. 
who  probably  is  worrying  about  his 
future  vocation,  a  goal  to  work  for 
but  it  enables  us  to  select  members 
of  our  newspaper  family  from  what 
can  be  truly  called,  ‘the  cream  of  the 
crop.’  A  boy  who  has  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  carrier  salesman,  almost 
without  exception,  will  be  a  success 
in  life  and  we  want  people  of  that 
type  to  work  for  us.” 

An  All-Coverage  Policy 

JUDGING  from  interest  shown  by 

Inland  publishers  in  adequate  in¬ 
surance  protection  for  carriers,  yet 
maintaining  independent  contractual 
relations,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Insurance  Company 
offers  such  a  comprehensive  plan. 
This  type  of  insurance  policy  has 
been  approved  in  46  states  and  has 
been  used  by  scores  of  newspapers 
during  the  past  three  years.  An  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  policy  is  estab¬ 
lishment  that  the  carrier  is  a  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  paper.  Through  a  co¬ 
operating  company,  a  special  liability 
policy  provides  the  newspaper  with 
defense  and  all  expenses  in  any  suit 
for  damages  because  of  injury  to  a 
newspaper  boy.  Cost  of  this  insur¬ 
ance  is  paid  by  the  boy,  with  the  paper 
collecting  the  money  as  agent  of  the 
carrier,  remitting  monthly  premiums 
to  the  insurance  company. 

Win  Mothers'  Day  Awards 

THE  Beloit  (Wis.)  News  presented 

63  of  its  carriers,  winners  in  a 
Mothers’  Day  subscription  contest, 
large  colored  portraits  of  themselves 
as  gifts  to  their  mothers.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  boys’  pictures  was  a 
special  letter  from  the  Daily  News, 
honoring  the  mothers. 

Thiel  Takes  Own  Picture 

AN  INTERESTING  account  of  how 

a  newspaper  thief  took  his  own  pic¬ 
ture  while  stealing  is  presented  here¬ 
with  from  the  Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal's  carrier  paper,  “The  Little  Mer¬ 
chant.” 

“Scimclinif  ano,  lUirintr  the  wiiittr.  we  li.ail 
cimsi(lera1>lr  tnnitile  with  limultes  of  Sunilay 
jiaiiers  heitiK  slolin  from  in  front  of  a  local 
news-.tanil.  We  hail  our  suspicioni  who  the 
culprit  coultl  lie,  ami  after  warning  the  lad 
ahout  it.  who  denied  doitift  it.  we  Mt  np  a 
camera,  which  had  been  riRRed  np  hy  one 
of  our  photoKraphers.  This  camera  was  pl.aced 
inside  the  hiiildine  hy  the  door,  focused  so 
that  anyone  standing  in  front  of  the  door 
would  Ije  flashed. 

“.•\  string  was  .attached  to  the  bundle,  put 
through  a  hole  in  the  d'sir.  and  tied  to  the 
trigger  of  the  flashlight  camera.  It  was 
ahout  fi  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  who 
were  ahout  a  block  away  noticed  a  hoy  on  a 


bicycle  ajiproaching.  He  kept  on  his  bike 
and  stooped  over  to  snatch  the  bundle  which 
released  the  flash.  We  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  leave  so  fast  as  that  Iniy  did  that 
morning.  The  whole  front  of  the  building 
flashed  as  light  as  day  when  he  set  off  the 
camera,  and  the  Imy  was  plenty  scared! 

“Refore  we  hail  the  picture  dei'eloped.  we 
again  apprisached  the  Isiy  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  tell  the  truth,  lie  again  denied 
it.  but  after  we  s]sike  to  him  .awhile,  and  told 
him  we  had  his  iiictnre  he  finally  told  us  the 
story.  lie  was  stealing  the  paper-  for  a  in,an 
who  in  turn  sold  them." 

■ 

IndianaiDolif?  News  Hits 
Carrer  Bo'y  Ruling 

Will  H.  Thomo-son.  attorney  for  the 
Indiana"oli'--  Netrs  Putalishim?  Com¬ 
pany.  challenced  constitution'^lity  of 
(he  Indiana  labor  department’s  rul¬ 
ings  stopping  boys  less  than  14  years 
old  from  carrying  new-snaoers.  in 
arguments  before  Judge  Russell  J. 
Ryan  of  Marion  Countv  Superior 
Court.  Indiananolis,  last  week. 

He  spKike  while  arguing  a  domurrer 
to  an  action  brought  by  the  News  for 
a  declaratory  judgment  and  injunc¬ 
tion  against  the  state  labor  depart¬ 
ment  and  others.  Judge  Ryan  took 
the  ca.se  under  advisement  and  may 
return  his  decision  within  a  few 
davs. 

The  News  holds  that  under  its  con¬ 
tracts  of  long  standing  carriers  who 
are  minors  have  for  many  years 
bought  daily  newspaners  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  retailed  them  to  customers. 
Mr.  Thompson  said  about  800  boys 
having  contracts  with  the  News  would 
be  affected  by  the  court’s  ruling  and 
about  5  000  in  all  Indiana. 

Mr.  Thomnson  asserted  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  90.000  newsboys  shows  that 
one-third  use  part  of  their  earnings 
to  heln  nav  their  families’  living  ex¬ 
penses;  47%  use  part  to  pay  their  own 
expenses:  61%  clothe  themselyes 

while  going  to  school  and  one-third 
haye  buil*  un  bank  accounts  with 
their  earnings. 

■ 

Carriers  Making  Trips 
To  N.  Y.  World  s  Fair 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair  has 
promise  of  becoming  a  m'^cca  for  car¬ 
rier  boys  this  summer  if  circulation 
departments  live  up  to  advance  no¬ 
tices.  To  date,  it  has  been  learned, 
two  dailies  have  spon.eored  trips  for 
newsboys  and  six  others  have  made 
preliminary  plans.  One  paper  will 
send  14  lady  contest  winners  to  both 
the  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
fairs. 

The  papers  which  have  already 
sponsored  trips  are  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegrarth  and  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle.  The  Telegraph  sent  225 
carriers  and  the  Eagle  more  than 
300. 

According  to  the  American  Express 


AN  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  FILE 

These  Binders,  designed  for  this  specific 
use,  come  in  sets  of  two,  and  together  safe¬ 
guard  a  year’s  issues  compactly,  handily. 

Single  Binders,  $4.00;  the  set,  $7.50. 

They’re  attractive,  durable,  sturdy.  Issues 
ran  he  inserted  easily.  Actually,  they  are 
invaluable  “Office  Files.”  It  isn’t  easy  to 
keep  52  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
otherwise — someone  is  always  clipping, 
rutting  or  borrowing  them.  So  sure  are 
we  that  you’ll  approve  of  the  idea,  the 
Binders  will  be  sent  on  approval. 

At  the  end  of  each  six  months,  add  the 
Editor  Sr  Publisher  Index  uhich  gives  quick 
reference  to  any  desired  item. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Times  Bldg.  Timet  Square  New  York 


Company,  through  which  arrange- 
ments  are  made,  the  following  news- 
papers  have  arranged  to  sponsor  trips 
for  carriers  to  the  exposition: 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  200 
boys.  June  5-7;  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  200  boys,  June  10-11;  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  20  carriers,  June 
11-14;  Cleveland  News,  50  boys,  June 
17-18,  and  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daiiv 
News,  17  boys,  June  21-23. 

The  San  Francisco  News  has  offered 
an  automobile  trip  through  the  U.  S 
and  Canada  including  a  visit  to  the 
Fair  to  the  four  boys  who  secure  the 
most  subscriptions  between  March  1 
and  June  30. 

The  Cincinnati  Times  Star  wil 
sponsor  a  contest  among  its  lady  read¬ 
ers,  the  prize,  a  21 -day  trip  to  both, 
the  New  York  and  San  Franciscc 
fairs  in  August,  going  to  14  win¬ 
ners. 

CARRIERS  SEE  ROYALTY 

Minneapolis.  May  25 — A  special  pri¬ 
vate  train  of  18  cars  with  410  Minne- 
apolis  Journal  carriers  and  approxi¬ 
mately  100  guests  of  the  boys  and 
escorts  returned  here  today  after 
3  one-day  visit  to  Winnipeg  to  view 
ceremonies  for  King  George  VI  and 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  carriers  were 
guests  of  the  Journal  as  the  result  ol 
a  six  weeks’  circulation  contest  which 
was  operated  on  a  graduated  scale  ac¬ 
cording  to  daily  and  Sunday  increases 
The  first  week  of  the  offer,  a  boy  whe 
got  an  increase  of  five  subscriptions 
daily  and  Sunday  won  the  trip.  To 
qualify  the  second  week,  he  had  to 
have  six;  the  third  week,  seven:  the 
fourth,  eight;  the  fifth,  nine,  and  the 
sixth,  ten.  The  boys  were  permitted 
to  win  more  than  one  trip  and  thus 
many  of  them  qualified  for  two  and 
took  as  guests  mother,  father,  sister 
brother  or  a  close  friend. 


SEE 

NEW  YORK! 

SEE 

THE  FAIR! 

SEE 

THE  WALDORF-ASTORIA 

See  New  York,  beraiise  it  is 
still  the  greatest  exhibit  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Sec 
The  Fair,  heeause  it  is  the 
greatest  contemporary  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  imliislrial  and 
cultural  progress  of  the 
world.  And  also  see  The 
Waldorf-.\storia,  because  it 
is  the  foremost  custodian  in 
the  world  of  the  arts  of  hos- 
pilality.  Of  course,  wVd 
rather  have  you  as  a  gue-l 
.  .  .  but  please  reiiiemlier  yon 
are  welcome  as  a  visitor. 
.SVflf/  /or  Map  of  .ManhaltM* 


THE 

WALDORF 

ASTORIA 

Park  Avenue  •  49th  to  50th 


New  York 
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BEER.  PAYS  A  AAILLION 
DOLLARS  A  DAY  TAXES 

V  NATtON‘WfD£  / 


MADE  BY  BEER 


HOES 

loskes  the  finest 
MATS 

bulletin  which  il- 
“«r«et  Hoe’s  Special  Si*  Features. 

8-  hoe  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

*t  River),  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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From  coast  to  coast,  Beer  has  helped  in  put¬ 
ting  men  back  to  work  .  .  .  into  a  million  new 
jobs  in  six  short  years.  Beer  al.so  each  year 
buys  the  produce  of  3,000,000  acres  of  farm  land 
and  pays  a  million  dollars  a  day  in  taxes. 

The  brewers  want  to  preserve  these  eco¬ 
nomic  benefits.  They  want  also  to  protect  the 
public’s  right  to  enjoy  beer  and  their  own 
right  to  make  and  market  it 


The  brewing  industry  cannot  enforce  the 
laws.  But  they  ore  cooperating  with  public 
officials  to  see  to  it  that  the  retailing  of  beer 
gives  no  offense  to  anyone. 

IFe  tvould  like  to  send  you  a  booklet  that 
describes  the  Foundation’s  unusual  program 
of  self-regulation.  Address:  United  Brewers 
Industrial  Foundation,  Dept.  F  3,  21  East  40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  130  MILLION  TAX¬ 
PAYERS  (ALL  OF  US)  A 
GREAT  NEW  HELP  SINCE 
1933  IN  CARRYING  IN¬ 
CREASING  TAX  BURDENS 


A  MILLION  JOBS 


'fOR  MAY  2  7,  1  9  3  9 

I  Illinois  League  i 

Voles  to  I 

Change  Name 

Becomes  Daily  Newspaper 

Markets  .  .  .  E.  K.  Todd 

Re-elected  President 

Springfield.  Ill..  May  23— Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  League  members 
voted  here  today  to  separate  Illinois 
Markets  from  the  league  and  incor¬ 
porate  the  sales  promotion  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  new  name  of  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  approved  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  daily  papers 
throughout  the  state. 

Two  new  members  were  admitted 
to  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets. 
They  are  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript.  Paul  L. 
Gorham  was  reappointed  general 
manager  of  the  organization. 

Frcqaency  Discount  Plan  Praised 
Victor  Lowrie.  space  buyer  for  the 
Chicago  office  of  McCann-Erickson. 
Inc.,  addressed  the  meeting.  He  de¬ 
clared  the  frequency  discount  plan  of 
the  Illinois  &  Iowa  Group  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  standpoint.  Such  a  plan,  he 
said,  offers  an  inducement  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  use  newspaper  space  more 
consistently.  He  said  advertisers  are 
becoming  more  accustomed  to  fre¬ 
quency  schedules  as  a  result  of  radio 
advertising. 

Mr.  Lowrie  also  weighed  the  value 
of  comparable  space  in  large  and  small 
dailies,  showing  that  smaller  adver¬ 
tisements  will  do  as  good  a  job  in  non- 
metropolitan  papers  as  large  ads  in 
big  city  dailies.  He  based  his  asser¬ 
tions  on  results  of  a  four-year  study 
made  by  his  agency.  He  declared 
there  is  a  tendency  to  over-advertise 
in  small  markets  as  far  as  individual 
insertions  arc  concerned.  It  is  better, 
he  said,  to  use  smaller  but  more  fre¬ 
quent  space  in  small  papiers,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  a  wider  coverage  of  markets. 

Sute  Senator  Earl  B.  Searcy  of 
Springfield  spoke  at  the  luncheon 
meeting.  “A  free,  untrammeled  press 
IS  as  vital  to  recovery  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  long-time  depression  as  is  gov¬ 
ernment  itself."  he  said.  “To  destroy 
the  nation’s  free  press  would  make 
government  a  mockery.”  Directing 
his  remarks  to  the  economic  status  of 
nevrepapers  today.  Senator  Searcy 
said; 

Diminishing  totals  of  newspaper 
advertising  linage  since  1929  reveal 
f  newspaper  business  has  sut- 
ered  keenly  from  the  succession  of 
epressions  and  from  mounting  taxes. 


Whereas  general  hard  times  may  have 
been  the  major  loss  factor  during  the 
first  half  of  the  unfortunate  decade, 
inordinate  taxation  during  the  last 
half  of  the  period  definitely  has  en¬ 
tered  as  a  deterrent  from  recovery  of 
normal  linage.  And,  as  advertising 
linage  goes,  so  goes  the  newspaper, 
so  far  as  fiscal  fortunes  are  con¬ 
cerned.” 

League  officers  were  re-elected,  in¬ 
cluding  E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  &  Register -Re]mblic,  pres¬ 
ident;  A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy  Herald- 
Whig,  vice-president;  and  F.  Ward 
Just,  W aiikegan  News-Sun,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Two  new  directors  were 
chosen.  They  are  Loring  Merwin, 
Bloomington  Pantagraph  and  Fred  A. 
Sapp,  Ottawa  Republican-Times.  The 
following  directors  were  re-elected; 
John  W.  Potter.  Rock  Island  Argus. 
chairman;  K.  Eaton  Fedou,  Elgin 
Courier-News:  C.  F.  Jewell,  Taylor- 
ville  Breeze-Courier;  F.  M.  Lindsay, 
Decatur  Herald-Review;  Benjamin 
Weir,  Charleston  Coiiric-;  and 
A.  W.  Shipton.  Springfield  State 
Journal. 


Ahlgren  to  Address 
Arkansas  Publishers 

Frank  Ahlgren,  executive  editor, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker  on  the  annual 
banquet  program  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association  during  the  state 
convention  in  Hot  Springs  June  9-10, 
Sam  Schwieger,  field  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  May  19.  Mr.  Ahlgren  will 
speak  on  “The  Editor’s  Assignment.” 
The  banquet  will  be  held  the  night 
of  June  9.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Ahlgren 
a  brief  addre.ss  will  be  made  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bailey. 

The  convention  will  open  Friday 
morning.  It  will  be  the  first  annual 
session  of  the  association  since  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  field  manager  plan 
Oct.  1,  1938,  and  a  record  attendance 
i.s  expected,  according  to  James  L. 
Bland,  publisher.  Walnut  Ridge  Times 
Dispatch,  and  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  are 
C.  E.  Palmer.  Texarkana,  Southern 
Arkansas  publisher;  Harvey  Couch, 
president.  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 


Co.,  and  J.  W.  Hull,  Russelville,  col¬ 
lege  president  and  state  NYA  admin¬ 
istrator.  Several  state  publishers  will 
lead  discussions  on  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems. 

■ 

Editors  Invite  Seven 
Candidates  to  Speak 

Jackson,  Miss.,  May  23 — A  unique 
program  has  been  outlined  for  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association,  meeting  at  Hotel 
Markham  in  Gulfport,  June  15-17. 

The  editors  have  invited  the  seven 
candidates  for  the  Mississippi  gover¬ 
norship  to  appear  on  the  program  and 
speak  for  10  minutes  each  on  the  sub¬ 
ject;  “Why  I  Should  Be  Governor  of 
Mississippi.” 

President  Louis  Cashman.  editor  of 
the  Vicksburg  Post-Herald,  has  in¬ 
vited  the  candidates  to  speak.  They 
will  occupy  “booths”  on  a  raised  plat¬ 
form  behind  the  speaker’s  stand,  and 
absence  from  the  convention  will  be 
conspicuous  as  each  “booth”  will 
carry  a  card  naming  the  occupant  or 
“should-be”  occupant. 
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FARRAR  &  RINEHART  have  just 

published  a  good  $2-worth  in 
George  E.  Sokolsky's  book  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Way  of  Life,  mostly  reprinted 
from  the  series  of  articles  on  the 
economic  value  of  advertising  that 
appeared  in  Liberty.  The  interesting 
origin  of  the  series  explains  the  tone 
of  the  book.  Fulton  Oursler  of 
Liberty  asked  Sokolsky  to  write  an 
answer  to  the  distru.st  of  advertising 
that  Oursler's  daughter  was  learning 
ii;  school. 

Mr.  Sokolsky's  narrative  of  how  the 
family  remodeled  a  Connecticut  farm¬ 
house  by  the  careful  study  of  adver¬ 
tised  goods  will  suggest  to  some  read¬ 
ers  the  annoying  thought  that  the 
text  and  illustrations  of  the  actual 
advertisements  did  not  give  the  in¬ 
formation  specifically  needed — it  could 
be  gained  only  by  careful  analysis 
and  investigation.  But  taken  as  a 
whole  this  book  is  probably  the  best 
answer  we  shall  have  for  some  time 
to  April  Oursler’s  doubts  and  the 
widespread  discussion  of  the  guinea 
pig  books. — R.  W. 

■ 

THE  TITLE,  “Lincoln's  Doctor's  Dog” 

deserves  some  sort  of  a  prize  be¬ 
cause  of  its  provocative  quality.  It 
graces  the  cover  of  a  small  volume  by 
George  Stevens,  editor  of  The  Satur¬ 
day  Revieiv  of  Literature.  Publi.shcd 
by  Lippincott  for  $1,  the  book  is  an 
anatomy  of  the  best  seller,  from  the 
promotional  standpoint.  It  contains 
case  histories  of  various  markedly 
successful  books,  including  “Anthony 
Adverse,”  “Gone  With  the  Wind.” 
“The  Story  of  Ferdinand”  and  several 
others.  Mr.  Stevens’  thesis  is  that  ad  - 
vertising  does  not  really  make  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  book,  but  that  it  is  only  good 
when  a  book  is  selling  already.  “An 
ounce  of  imagination  before  publica¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  advertising 
after  publication,”  he  says,  adding  that 
every  best  seller  gets  certain  breaks 
and  that  it  is  the  publisher’s  job  to 
strike  when  the  iron  is  hot.  Illustra¬ 
tions  are  included  showing  successful 
advertisements  and  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  of  various  kinds.  As  to  the 
title,  Mr.  Stevens  says  that  books 
about  Lincoln  sell  easily.  So  do  books 
about  doctors.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  the  dog  theme.  Therefore,  if  any¬ 
one  would  sit  down  and  write  about 
The  Great  Emancipator’s  physician’s 
canine  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
what  is  known  as  a  natural. 

Two  other  books  which  fall  into 
the  “slim  volume”  classification  are  on 
the  desk  this  week.  Both  of  them  are 


concerned  with  the  .same  general  su’o- 
ject  matter.  “Preparing  the  Manu- 
.script.”  by  Udia  G,  Olsen,  manu.script 
market  editor  of  The  VV’ritcr,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  firm,  located  in  Boston. 
The  author  tells  with  admirable  clar¬ 
ity  and  brevity  how  to  prepare  a 
script,  how  to  correct  and  submit  it. 
and  how  to  do  proofreading  if  it  is 
good  enough  for  publication.  Also 
included  are  short  treatises  on  author’s 
rights  and  copyright  regulations.  The 
price  of  the  book  is  $1. 

Slightly  higher  in  price  ($1.50)  is 
Fred  Sweet’s  work,  “Handbook  for 
Writers,  Editors  and  Typists,”  a  uni¬ 
versal  stylebook  compiled  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  like  volumes  in  use  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  and  in  promi¬ 
nent  publishing  houses.  The  material 
is  concise  and  alphabetically  arranged 
for  easy  reference.  The  author  claims 
that  anyone  who  faithfully  follows  his 
system  can  turn  out  good,  acceptable 
copy. 

■ 

JULIE  EIDESHEIM  is  described  as  a 

woman  who  “has  probably  met  and 
conquered  more  authors  in  more  in¬ 
timate  and  embarrassing  moments  of 
authorship  than  any  other  living 
woman.”  The  words  are  Hervey 
Allen's  and  they  appear  as  part  of 
the  introduction  to  Miss  Eidesheim’s 
new  book,  “Editor  at  Work”  (Farrar 
and  Rinehart  $2.00). 

Anyone  who  likes  words  or  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  writing  correctly  and  smooth¬ 
ly  will  welcome  the  volume.  It  is 
brightly  and  intelligently  written  and 
has  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  person  taking  over  editorial 
job  for  the  first  time  or  a  free  lance 
writer  who  aims  to  turn  out  precise, 
professional  copy  would  undoubtedly 
find  it  a  helpful  reference  book.  There 
are  a  number  of  newspaper  reporters, 
too,  who  would  be  helping  both  them- 
.selves  and  the  public  if  they  were  to 
give  Miss  Eidesheim's  words  a  little 
serious  attention. — C.  G.  T. 

BOOK  REVIEWING  is  not  always  an 

easy  job.  It  is  sometimes  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  when  an  excellent  book 
comes  along,  written  by  someone 
whose  phrasing  and  general  workman¬ 
ship  suggest  a  vivid,  unusual  person¬ 
ality.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  hard  to  divorce  what  the  writer  has 
to  say  from  what  the  writer  obvious¬ 
ly  is. 

That  is  the  case  with  Mona  Gardner 
and  “The  Menacing  Sun”  (Harcourt 
Brace  $2.50).  The  method  in  which 
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the  writer  has  treated  her  material 
and  the  fluency  of  her  phrasing  both 
indicate  an  alert,  imaginative  mind. 

Miss  Gardner  has  spent  12  years  in 
the  Orient  and  it  is  about  that  part 
of  this  troubled  globe  that  she  writes. 
"The  Menacing  Sun”  is  really  a  travel 
be  ok  but  it  is  different  than  the  hack¬ 
neyed  "we  went  here — we  saw  this’’ 
kind.  As  a  student  of  foreign  affairs 
in  the  East,  Miss  Gardner  has  built 
her  book  around  the  purported  im¬ 
perial  plans  of  the  Japanese.  A  news¬ 
paper  assignment  in  1938  started  her 
on  an  extended  trip  through  the 
Orient — to  the  Malay  States,  Indo- 
China,  Java,  Ceylon,  India  and  Siam. 
To  any  or  all  of  them  it  is  possible 
that  Japan  may  extend  its  sphere  of 
influence  if  it  meets  with  success  in 
China.  It  is  that  possibility  that  con¬ 
cerns  Miss  Gardner.  In  her  travels 
she  interested  herself  in  trying  to 
divine  just  what  the  pyossibilities  of 
such  an  expansion  actually  are  and 
how,  if  it  does  occur,  it  will  affect  the 
lives  of  different  races  and  nations. 

The  writers’  newspaper  experience 
began  in  California  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
In  the  Orient  Miss  Gardner  has  been 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  Tokyo 
and  was  a  correspondent  in  Shanghai 
for  NANA.  She  has  also  contributed 
to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  and  to 
numerous  American  and  British  mag¬ 
azines. — C.  G.  T. 

■ 

ROLAND  E.  WOLSELEY,  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston.  Ill.,  has 
compiled  a  booklet,  printed  by  Burgess 
Publishing  Co.,  Minneapolis  ($1.40), 
containing  a  bibliography  of  journal¬ 
ism  relating  to  all  departments.  Titled 
“The  Journalist’s  Bookshelf,”  the 
booklet  lists  biographies  and  auto¬ 
biographies  of  leading  journalists  as 
well  as  texts  on  news  and  feature 
writing,  photography  and,  in  all.  more 
than  29  phases  of  preparation  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  publication. 

■ 

IT  IS  SURPRISING  and  pleasant  to 
find  a  book  on  business  as  genuinely 
entertaining  as  “Profitable  Showman- 
i^hip,”  by  Kenneth  Goode  and  Zenn 
Kaufman  (Prentice-Hall  $2.75).  That 
is  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  content 
is  entirely  practical  as  well.  The  au¬ 
thors  urge  you  to  “carry  your  theatre 
with  you”  and  show  you  how  to  dram¬ 
atize  your  product  and  sales  approach. 
The  liveliness  of  the  writing  and  the 


recounting  of  what  others  have  done 
stimulates  the  reader’s  imaginatioi 
“Profitable  Showmanship"  is  its  ov 
best  argument,  for  it  does  what  i 
e.ssays  to  teach.  It  is  interestbg, 
from  a  technical  writing  standpoint 
to  note  the  manner  in  which  ead 
chapter  is  started,  catching  your  in- 
tcrest  immediately  and  carrying  yoc 
along  on  the  crest  of  your  own  er.- 
tliusiiism. 

■ 

Expect  Waterbary  Trial 
To  End  in  August 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  May  24— As  the 
million  dollar  conspiracy  trial  con¬ 
tinued  here  today  there  were  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  state  is  nearly  through 
with  its  side  of  the  ca.se.  Now  in  it 
24th  week.  State’s  Atty.  Hugh  M 
Alcorn  has  steadily  presented  evi- 
dence  he  hopes  will  result  in  the  con¬ 
viction  of  22  men.  Mayor  Frank  Have; 
members  of  his  official  staff  anc 
ethers,  on  charges  of  conspiracy  tc 
defraud  the  city. 

More  than  30  witne.sses  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  stand,  one  of  the  state; 
aces,  Warren  M.  Brown,  chief  ac¬ 
countant  for  the  prosecution  having 
been  under  direct  examination  fo: 
nearly  three  W'eeks.  The  defense  t 
expected  to  begin  its  case  early  ner 
month  and  a  verdict  should  'oe 
reached  during  August. 

Testimony  was  adduced  by  Alcor. 
from  J.  Warren  Up.son,  Republicar 
town  chairman,  that  Daniel  J.  Lear, 
former  controller  and  a  defendant 
sought  to  blackmail  Upson  into  caE- 
ing  off  the  inquiry  into  hi.s  eieht-yea: 
regime  demanded  by  William  J 
Pape’s  Waterbury  Republican  anii 
American  when  he  left  office  Jan.  1 
1938.  Upson  te.stified  Leary  showee 
him  books  said  to  contain  a  record  o: 
conversations  held  in  Mr  Pape’s  office 

The  Grand  Jury  charged  that  Job 
G.  Purdie,  of  New  York,  a  private 
detective  and  one  of  the  defendant; 
hired  an  office  in  the  building  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Waterbury  Republican  and 
American.  The  inference  brought  out 
at  the  trial  was  that  Purdie  dropped 
a  microphone  down  a  chimney  lead¬ 
ing  to  Pape’s  fireplace  and  listened  tc 
conversations.  Last  year  when  M: 
Pape  was  approached  regarding  the 
alleged  volumes  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  him.  he  published  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Republican  challenge 
his  foes  to  print  anything  they  hac 
about  him. 
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Newspaper’s  Promotion 
Gives  Photogs  a  Break 


By  JACK  PRICE 

the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
wins  our  praise  because  of  its  un¬ 
usual  acceptance  of  the  newspaper 
cameraman  as  an  important  person  in 
the  community.  We  all  know  that 
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Times-Unlon  promotion  ad  featuring  staff 
photographer  "Ken"  hdoore. 

newspapers  advertise  their  columnists 
and  feature  writers,  but  now  we  find 
a  newspaper  advertising  its  camera¬ 
men  as  individuals.  The  copy  is 
.shown  herewith. 

It  certainly  appears  that  newspaper 
photographers  are  developing  more 
than  negatives. 


New  Emulsions 

THE  DUFAYCOLOR  FILM  CO.  an¬ 
nounces  it  is  distributing  their  new 
emulsions  for  use  in  color  photogra¬ 
phy.  One  type  of  film  is  for  daylight 
use  while  the  other  is  for  exposure 
with  artificial  light.  Both  types  are 
available  in  cut-film  sizes  for  the 
news  photographer  at  any  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  stock  houses.  The  daylight  film 
may  be  used  in  the  large  sizes  with 
a  filter  but  also  comes  in  smaller  sizes 
up  to  4  X  5  which  may  be  employed 
without  any  filter. 

Special  Advantages 

artificial 

lighting  also  has  several  advantages. 
It  may  be  used  outdoors  with  a  filter, 
and,  with  certain  type  bulbs,  without 
a  filter.  Ordinarily  one  is  advised  to 
use  the  filter  specified  for  the  various 
bpes  of  artificial  lighting. 

The  manufacturers  advise  us  that 
|he  speed  of  the  emulsions  of  both 
lypes  has  been  increased  and  that  the 
rolor  balance  has  been  so  improved 
that  separations  may  be  made  with 
*ase.  Another  feature  announced  is 
an  improved  simplified  processing  at 
a  lower  cost. 


Sacrificing  Photog 

billy  STAPLETON,  Mi 
Herald  cameraman,  was  sent  ou' 
^  assignment  to  photograph  from 
1  who  made  a  foi 

autng  in  the  Florida  Everglade: 
northwest  of  Miami,  he  had 
1  ea  that  he  would  join  the  part' 
the  mucklands  below.  Wade  C 
ht^i  pilot  of  his  own  flivver  pi 
volunteered  to  take  Billy  with  hin 
search  for  the  fliers  who  v 
forced  down. 

TTiey  had  been  located  previo 
^  a  naval  reserve  plane,  and  C 
n  ^ttnply  followed  directions. 

»  Billy  could  get  some  f 
.  and  then  decided  he  could  1 
plot  of  solid  ground, 
e  It  by  an  eye-lash,  and  he 
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Billy  discovered  that  two  of  the  lost 
fliers  were  seriously  injured. 

Coleman  could  carry  only  one  pas¬ 
senger,  so  Billy  shot  his  pictures,  and 
asked  Coleman  to  deliver  the  film 
pack  to  the  Herald  after  taking  in  one 
of  the  injured  men.  Billy  expected  to 
be  rescued  within  two  hours,  but  it 
was  eight  hours  later  that  a  “swamp 
buggy,”  driving  overland  from  Davie, 
Fla.,  25  miles  away,  reached  the  scene. 
In  the  meantime,  mosquitoes,  a  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  and  standing  ankle  deep 
in  muckland,  had  wreaked  their  toll, 
and  Billy  needed  first  aid,  too.  He 
received  it  in  a  naval  reserve  ambu¬ 
lance,  which  brought  him  on  into 
Miami. 

High-Speed  Films 

TWO  MORE  emulsions  have  been 

added  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  list.  These  will  be  ready  for  the 
market  in  the  very  near  future.  They 
will  be  known  as  the  Ortho  X  and 
the  Tri-X.  and  each  belongs  to  the 
family  of  high  speed  emulsions. 

Each  of  the  new  films,  according  to 
the  manufacturer,  will  have  a  longer 
scale  and  still  retain  all  the  present 
gama  now  found  in  the  Super  brands 
of  emulsions.  Although  no  claim  is 
made  concerning  grain  content  it  is 
believed  that  the  new  emulsions  will 
be  desirable  in  this  respect. 

New  Light 

THE  SALTZMAN  COMPANY  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  new  fluorescent 
type  of  light  will  now  be  a  standard 
equipment  with  their  modern  enlarg¬ 
ers.  The  fluorescent  light  source  is 
believed  to  be  more  efficient  in  actinic 
power  than  any  other  type  of  arti¬ 
ficial  lighting  for  photographic  use. 

The  light  although  a  trifle  slower 
than  the  Cooper-Hewitt  is  much 
colder  in  heat  volume.  Wet  negatives 
may  be  printed  with  this  type  of  lamp 
with  less  danger  of  melting.  The  light 
will  also  provide  a  greater  balance  in 
color  work.  Separation  negatives 
made  with  this  type  of  lighting  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  because  of 
the  truer  range  in  the  spectrum  scale. 

Carolinas  Photo  Winners 

The  first  annual  Carolinas  Press 
Photography  contest  was  won  by 
John  G.  Hemmer,  veteran  photogra¬ 
pher  of  Pinehurst,  with  an  unusual 
picture  of  a  trout  fisherman  which  was 
judged  the  best  in  the  sports  division 
of  the  contest  and  best  print  in  the 
show.  Among  prizes  awarded  were; 

XcU's  Pictures:  First  prize,  "Capture,”  a 
dramatic  picture  of  a  fugitive  being  hustled 
by  officers  through  a  sullen  crowd,  made  by 
Jim  Womack,  H'inston-Salcm  Sentinel;  Sec¬ 
ond.  “Public  Knemy,”  a  culprit  staring  from 
an  elevator,  his  cuffed  bands  clenched  together, 
by  Duke  Sanchez,  Charlotte  S’etvs;  third, 
“Darkey  Luck,”  a  negro  peering  wistfully 
front  behind  bars,  his  hat  thrown  back  care- 
le»sly,  and  deei>  perplexity  wrinkling  his  fore- 
heail,  by  C.  W.  Martin,  Greenslxiro  (N.  C.) 
News. 

Feature  Class:  Second  prize.  “Professor 
Koch  as  Scrooge,"  a  candle-lit  picture  of  the 
Chapel  Hill  dramatist  at  one  of  his  readings, 
by  Frank  Jones.  IFinston-Salem  Journal; 
third,  “Leg  .\rt,”  a  beauteous  girl,  overalls 
rolled  up,  straightening  a  fishing  line,  by  Duke 
Sanchez,  Charlotte  News. 

Pictorial  or  Scenic:  First  prize.  “Four 
Alarms.”  fireman  wrestling  with  a  hose,  sil¬ 
houetted  against  a  flaming  building,  by  Duke 
Sanchez,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Seventy  prints  were  entered  in  the 
contest.  Eligible  pictures  appeared  in 
a  newspaper  or  other  periodical  in  the 
past  year.  Exhibited  in  Rocky  Mount 
recently,  the  pictures  will  be  shown 


at  various  other  towns  in  the  state 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Judges  were  Robert  Dorman,  Gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Acme  News  pictures; 
Harold  Blumenfield,  roto  editor  of 
Acme,  and  Marcel  Wallenstein,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  Planet  News,  Ltd., 
of  London. 


Camera  Knights 


RECENTLY,  much  in  his  usual  man¬ 
ner  and  dressed  with  his  customary 
Windsor  tie  of  blue  with  white  {Kjlka 
dots,  John  R. 
Taylor  began  his 
thirty-first  year 
as  a  photogra¬ 
pher  on  the  Mil- 
ivaukee  Journal. 
He  reported  for 
work  at  5  a.m. 
full  of  vigor,  and 
before  long  was 
at  the  scene  of 
a  fire,  snapping 
away  as  though 
the  day  held  no 
particular  signi¬ 
ficance  to  him. 
He  does  not  even  think  of  retirement, 
but  plans  to  continue  taking  pictures, 
for  his  work  is,  as  it  has  always  been, 
his  hobby. 

“Bob”  Taylor  became  a  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Journal  because  he 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  and  get  $15  a  week  doing  it. 
He  was  the  first  photographer  hired 
by  that  paper. 

About  the  only  place  from  which 
Bob  has  never  taken  a  picture  is  an 
airplane.  However,  he  has  been  up 
in  a  plane  once — up  to  25  feet.  When 
Milwaukee  opened  its  first  airport, 
he  begged  a  ride.  But  the  pilot  was 
unable  to  attain  an  altitude  of  more 
than  25  feet  and  even  if  Bob  had  his 
camera  along  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  loosen  his  grip  long  enough 
to  release  the  shutter. 

He  has  photographed  most  of  the 
notables  who  have  visited  his  city  in 
the  last  30  years.  Among  the  pres¬ 
idents  caught  by  his  camera  were 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  William  Howard 
Taft,  Woodrow  WHson  and  Calvin 
Coolidge.  “The  more  important  a  per¬ 
son  is,”  he  claims,  “  the  easier  he  is  to 
photograph.  He  will  co-operate  and 
won’t  produce  a  lot  of  fake  tempera¬ 
ment.” 

STARTS  PHOTO  CONTEST 

The  annual  photographic  contest  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  will 
get  under  way  June  5,  and  continue 
through  Sept.  9,  Richard  F.  Crandell, 
gravure  editor  has  announced.  Spe¬ 
cial  prizes  will  be  awarded  weekly  for 
the  best  photographs  submitted.  Last 
year  more  than  26,000  pictures  were 
entered  in  the  contest. 
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Printed  Special  Papers 
For  Dying  Boy 

Newspapers,  in  the  public  interest, 
often  play  the  role  of  the  humanita¬ 
rian.  Such  was  the  case  May  19  when 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  re- 
plated  its  first  page  to  delete  a  tragic 
note  in  a  story  of  Fred  Roy,  Jr.,  iset- 
ter  known  as  “Small  Change,”  and 
ran  12  special  copies  on  its  press  to 
deliver  to  the  child  in  Erlanger  Hos¬ 
pital  where  he  is  waiting  death,  ac¬ 
cording  to  physicians,  although  he 
isn’t  aware  of  it. 

“Be  sui'e  to  get  us  a  paper,”  the  boy 
said  to  his  nurse  as  a  newspaper 
photographer  snapj>ed  his  picture  in 
the  hospital  to  run  with  a  story  of 
his  strange  illness.  This  statement  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  special  edition  so  “Small 
Change,”  midget  mascot  of  WDOD’s 
radio  playhouse,  would  not  know  the 
real  story  behind  the  news. 

The  boy,  16  years  old,  is  four  feet 
tall,  having  stopped  growing  when  he 
reached  the  age  of  six.  “His  whole 
anatomy  is  unbalanced;  inside  of  his 
body  it’s  the  same  way,”  said  physi¬ 
cians,  adding  he  may  live  months, 
perhaps  a  year,  but  that  the  odds  of 
saving  his  life  are  against  the  boy. 

U.P..  A.P.  AT  FAIR 

United  Press  on  May  15  established 
a  bureau  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  for  news  coverage  and  for  the 
convenience  of  its  friends  visiting  the 
Fair.  Day  and  night  leased  wires  are 
operated  into  the  office.  Merrill  E. 
Compton  is  head  of  the  Fair  grounds 
staff.  The  Associated  Press  has  em¬ 
ployed  a  three-man  bureau,  under 
the  direction  of  Max  Hill,  chief  of 
the  AP’s  New  York  bureau,  on  the 
Fair  grounds  since  it  opened. 
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Sports  Editor 
Needs  Originality 
Says  Arch  Ward 

Chicago  Tribune  Sports 
Editor's  Theme  Is 
“Enterprise" 

The  only  American  newspaper¬ 
man  granted  an  audience  by  Pope 
Pius  XII  was  a  Chicago  sports  editor, 
who  had  been 
assigned  to  cover 
the  Papal  elec¬ 
tion.  In  present¬ 
ing  him  to  the 
new  Pope.  Car- 
d  i  n  a  1  Munde¬ 
lein  said: 

“This  man  is  a 
journalist,  a 
sports  writer 
from  Chicago 
whose  newspa¬ 
per  through  its 
sporting  columns 
has  accom- 
plished  much  for  Chicago  charities 
and  for  our  metropolis.” 

To  those  who  know  Arch  Ward,  the 
Cardinal’s  words  only  touched  the 
highlights  of  a  brilliant  record  in 
spwrts  writing,  dating  back  to  the  days 
when  Ward  was  Knute  Rockne’s  first 
publicity  director  at  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity.  Since  1930,  he  has  been 
sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

He  is  probably  best  known  for  his 
ability  as  a  sports  promotion  director. 
To  sports  editors  across  the  country 
his  name  is  synonymous  with  Golden 
Gloves  and  All-Star  football.  Like¬ 
wise,  Arch  Ward  originated  All-Star 
baseball  as  a  Tribune  promotion — an 
event  that  has  since  been  adopted  by 
the  two  major  leagues. 

Sports  Editor  Needs  Originality 
“Enterprise  is  the  outstanding  theme 
in  a  sports  editor’s  work  today,”  he 
recently  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “A 
good  sports  editor  must  demonstrate 
originality  that  will  attract  attention 
to  his  newspaper,  not  only  through 
a  well-edited  and  lively  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  but  through  sports  promotions 
that  build  good  will  and  create  pres¬ 
tige  for  the  paper.” 

Arch  Ward  believes  that  good  sports 
pages  consist  of  presenting  news  im¬ 
partially,  completely  and  concisely. 
“The  day  has  passed  when  readers 
will  wade  through  a  couple  of  columns 
of  technical  description,”  he  said. 
“There  must  be  a  happy  balance  be¬ 
tween  color  and  technical  information. 
Our  sports  stories  must  be  as  enter¬ 
taining  to  those  who  have  no  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  sport  as  to  the  died- 
in-wool  fan  who  avidly  follows  the 
game.” 

He  believes  there  are  just  as  many 
good  opportunities  today  for  brilliant 
young  men  who  desire  to  write  sports 
as  in  the  past.  In  fact,  he  feels  there 
Ls  more  elasticity  in  sports  writing 
than  in  straight  news  reporting.  “If 
a  fellow  has  some  literary  genius,  he 
has  a  brighter  future  in  sports  than 
on  the  news  side,”  he  asserted.  “There 
is  greater  freedom  of  expression,”  he 
added,  referring  to  prominent  writers 
on  magazines  and  in  Hollywood,  who 
began  their  writing  careers  as  sports 
reporters. 

More  Executive  Than  Editorial  Job 

Mr.  Ward  remarked  that  old-time 
sports  editors  were  “super  copyread- 
ers.”  Today,  he  said,  sports  pages  are 
read  by  women  and  children  as  well 
as  men.  More  people  participate  in 
athletics.  Consequently,  sports  sec¬ 
tions  must  be  more  cosmopolitan  in 
their  appeal.  This  trend  has  made 


Arch  Ward 


the  sports  editor’s  job  more  executive 
than  editorial,  he  stated. 

Mr.  Ward  receives  500  letters  a  day 
in  connection  with  his  daily  column. 
“In  the  Wake  of  the  News,”  a  feature 
considered  to  be  the  oldest  continuous 
sports  column  in  U.  S.  Founded  in 
1900  by  Hugh  Keough,  the  “The 
Wake's”  conductors  have  included 
Ring  Lardner,  Hugh  Fullerton,  Jack 
Lait  and  Harvey  Woodruff.  When  the 
latter  died.  Ward  took  over  the  column 
along  with  his  other  duties.  A  recent 
survey  revealed  “The  Wake”  and  Dr. 
Cutter’s  health  column  were  the  two 
most  widely  read  features. 

A  native  of  Irwin.  Ill.,  Arch  Ward 
attended  Columbia  Academy  at  Du¬ 
buque,  la.,  went  to  Columbia  College 
of  Dubuque  for  two  years  before  en¬ 
tering  Notre  Dame.  He  became  sports 
editor  of  the  Dubuque  Telegraph - 
Herald  in  1919.  He  was  athletic  pub¬ 
licity  director  at  Notre  Dame,  1920- 
21;  sports  editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star.  1921-25.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  as  a  sports  copyreader,  be¬ 
coming  sports  editor  in  1930.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  two  chil¬ 
dren. 

■ 

MELVIN  E.  COLEMAN 

Melvin  E.  Coleman,  63,  biographical 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  for  the 
last  10  years  and  an  editor  of  the 
organization  for  34  years,  died  May 
19  at  his  home  in  White  Plains.  N.  Y., 
of  a  heart  ailment.  He  worked  in 
the  Chicago  AP  office  for  many  years 
and  was  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
correspondent  before  going  to  New 
York  12  years  ago.  He  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  foreign  department  for  a 
time  before  becoming  biographical 
editor. 


NEW  NNPA  MEMBER 

Walter  A.  Brown  of  the  Oakland 
(Cal.)  Tribune  was  enrolled  as  a  vot¬ 
ing  member  in  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  this 
week. 


Daily  Users  of  Ads 
Praise  Newspapers 

continued  front  page  6 

consolidated  in  March  of  this  year 
at  the  Wilshire  “Miracle  Mile”  loca¬ 
tion.  Branch  stores  were  op>ened  in 
Pasadena  in  1922.  and  in  Westwood 
Village  in  1937. 

The  lean  years,  from  1931  to  1933, 
found  business  dropping  about  25'7f, 
and  advertising  and  other  expenses 
were  trimmed  accordingly.  With  the 
return  of  the  upward  trend,  sched¬ 
ules  returned  to  the  normal  plan  of 
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frequent  insertions  of  dominant  space, 
and  the  business  continued  to  grow. 

Mobile  Store's  Sale  Page 
Used  Monthly  Since  1913 

THE  L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Company 

of  Mobile.  Ala.,  one  of  the  Deep 
South’s  largest  department  stores, 
recently  published  in  the  Mobile 
Register  its  310th  consecutive  full 
page  monthly  “Dollar  Day”  adver¬ 
tisement.  Every  month  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1913,  a  full  page  has  been  used, 
the  records  show. 

Framed  on  a  wall  of  the  office  of 
Berney  L.  Strauss,  Hammel’s  presi¬ 
dent.  is  a. copy  of  what  is  claimed  to 
be  the  first  Dollar  Day  ad.  Mr. 
Strauss  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
he  believes  this  ad  was  perhaps  the 
first  full  page  spread  on  a  Dollar 
Day  ever  published.  Several  years 
ago  he  sent  photos  of  the  ad  to  trade 
papers  in  the  dry  goods  field,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  their  publication  he  heard 
from  no  claimants  to  an  earlier  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  an  ad. 

Hammel’s  have  carried  their  Dollar 
Day  page  ad  every  month  in  the  Reg¬ 
ister’s  companion  paper,  the  afternoon 
Press,  since  it  started  publication  10 
years  ago.  and  occasionally  in  the 
afternoon  Times,  established  in  1932, 
Mr.  Strauss  said.  The  ads  also  were 
carried  with  fair  regularity  in  the  old 
afternoon  News-Item.  It  is  Ham- 
mel’s  policy  to  use  all  media,  includ¬ 
ing  community  weeklies.  The  bulk 
of  the  store’s  space,  however,  is  in  the 
Press  and  Register,  which  get  five 
pages  a  week  of  general  display.  The 
Times  gets  from  a  half  to  a  full  page 
a  week,  records  show. 

The  Hammel  store,  now  in  busi¬ 
ness  more  than  66  years,  did  not  ad¬ 
vertise  at  all  during  its  early  exist¬ 
ence,  but  for  a  half-century  or  more 
the  Register  has  seldom  appteared 
without  a  Hammel  ad. 

The  most  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  Mobile,  however,  is  the 
Roche  Undertaking  Company.  Every 
morning  for  58  years  the  Register  has 
carried  Roche’s  two-inch  card,  and 
the  only  change  in  that  time  has  been 
in  the  name  of  a  telephone  exchange. 

Three  Richmond  Stores 
Have  25- Year  Ad  Records 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  boasts  not  one,  but 

three,  stores  that  have  advertised 
consistently,  day  in  and  day  out,  dur¬ 
ing  prosperity  and  depression,  war 
and  peace,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  One,  Thalhimer  Brothers’ 
department  store,  is  nearing  the  cen¬ 
tury  mark,  having  been  founded  in 
1842.  A  second.  Miller  &  Rhoads’  de¬ 
partment  store,  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  three  years  ago.  A  third, 
Kaufman’s  department  store,  although 


it  has  changed  hands  during  the 
25  years,  is  still  doing  business'^ 
the  same  stand  and  under  the  saise 
name. 

These  three  stores,  m  1938,  usedi 
total  of  4,524,831  lines  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  two  Richmond  ne»- 
papers,  the  Times-Dispaich,  morniri 
with  a  Sunday  issue,  and  the  Nein 
Leader,  six  day  afternoon,  witht 
missing  a  single  regular  advertisi^ 
day  (with  one  exception.  Kaufmaril 
Richmond  department  stores  do  » 
advertise  Saturday  afternoon). 

All  Stores  Have  Expanded 

Both  the  Miller  &  Rhoads  store  ami 
Thalhimers,  which  had  modest  begr. 
nings,  have  expanded  greatly  with; 
the  last  decade  or  more. 

Thomas  J.  Degnan,  Thalhimers  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  attributed  tie 
growth  of  Thalhimer’s  to  a  combitii- 
tion  of  advertising,  the  right  me;, 
chandise,  at  the  right  price. 

Mr.  Rhoads  said  it  wa.s  difficult  de¬ 
finitely  to  key  the  results  of  advent- 
ing  except  in  the  instance  of  spece. 
or  profit-slashing  special  sales. 

S.  E.  Obermeyer,  manager  of  Kaiii- 
man’s,  was  satisfied  with  the  resuit 
his  firm  has  been  getting  from  its  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditure.  “Our  busines. 
has  grown  tremendously  since  M 
he  said.  He  considers  Kaufman's  k 
held  its  own  with  its  competitors  e 
dollar  volume  of  sales  during  the  de¬ 
pression. 

The  three  stores  named  do  TiT 
of  the  business  done  annually  by  L 
of  Richmond’s  retail  establishments! 
whatever  description.  The  cranbinec 
annual  dollar  volume  of  these  sata 
three  stores  approximates  $13.000.(l(( 

SCHOOL  ANNIVERSARY 

Ohio  State  University’s  School  i 
Journalism  will  celebrate  its  25th  ar- 
niversary,  June  10. 
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70  Cameramen 
Attend  Photo 
Short  Course 

With  experts  representing  all  im¬ 
portant  technical  fields  of  news  pho¬ 
tography  and  veteran  cameramen 
demonstrating  “tricks  of  the  trade”  in 
handling  various  types  of  cameras, 
the  Photo  Short  Course  for  midwest- 
ern  newspapers  attracted  more  than 
70  photographers  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  May  18-20. 
The  conference  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  Medill  School  of  Journalism  and 
Inland  Daily  Press  .Association. 

As  explained  by  Jack  Price,  news 
photographic  columnist  for  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  program  was  designed  to 
help  each  individual  photographer 
better  himself  and  his  work.  As  a 
concluding  feature,  Mr.  Price  con¬ 
ducted  a  question  and  answer  clinic 
in  which  the  collective  experience  of 
the  group  was  used  to  furnish  the 
answers. 

Demonstrations,  lectures,  movies 
and  symposia  were  utilized  to  in¬ 
struct  those  in  attendance.  The  pro¬ 
gram  included  discussion  of  emulsion 
properties  of  new  speed  films;  color 
sensitivity  of  these  new  emulsions; 
and  demonstrations  of  enlarging  and 
printing. 

H.  H.  Hibischman,  general  counsel 
for  Esquire  publications,  informed 
photographers  of  the  hazards  of  libel 
in  practicing  news  photography.  He 
reviewed  court  decisions  in  which 
legal  tricks  were  used  to  sue  publica¬ 
tions  for  libel,  urging  cameramen  to 
study  libel  laws  of  their  respiective 
states.  Wallace  Kirkland,  free  lance 
photographer  for  Time.  Li/e  and  For¬ 
tune,  told  of  his  experiences. 

As  an  interlude  in  a  program  de¬ 
voted  to  news  photography,  Irving 
Ffiaum,  Chicago  Times  foreign  news 
editor  and  former  United  Press  cor¬ 
respondent,  de.scribed  his  experiences 
as  a  war  reporter. 

Grain  and  Contrast 
Problems  of  grain  and  contrast 
were  explained  by  technicians  of 
Eastman  Kodak  and  Agfa  Ansco  com¬ 
panies.  Ray  Carlston  of  Folmer 
Graflex  conducted  a  demonstration 
of  press  cameras.  Russ  Arnold  of 
Wabash  Photo  Lamp  Corp.,  demon¬ 
strated  the  focal  plane  synchronizer 
on  the  Speed  Graphic  by  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  girl  jumping  rope.  Vari¬ 
ables  in  flash  bulbs  .and  ohotofloods 
were  di.scussed  by  William  A.  Hor- 
lacher  of  Munder  Electric  Co.,  and 
B-  J.  Mohler  of  General  Electric.  Hy 
Swartz  of  Kalart  Company  gave  a 
demonstration  of  flash  synchroniza¬ 
tion.  Carl  G.  Miller  of  Western  Elec¬ 
trical  Corporation  described  ways  of 
u-'ing  the  photo-electric  meter. 

Experiences  with  miniature  cam¬ 
eras  were  offered  by  Frank  Moore, 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  W.  H.  Kessel  of 
E_  Leitz  Company.  D.  C.  Donaldson 
j  ^sffnan  and  George  Hanemann  of 
Jahn  and  Ollier  Engraving  Company 
discussed  the  important  relationship 
of  photography  and  engraving. 

Lyman  Atwell,  head  of  the  Tribune 
photographic  department,  and  Arthur 
t  Acme  News  Pictures, 

old  the  group  how  to  improve  their 
ochnique  by  “thinking  before  tak- 
"'S  pictures. 

dailies,  those  ranging  below 
oO.OOO  and  averaging  around  14,000 
circulation,  are  keeping  pace  with 
metropolitan  papers  in  an  effort  to 
» isfy  public  taste  for  pictorial  treat- 
j  of  the  news.  The  small  daily  is 
.  ''oraging  1.15  pictures  per  page  p>er 
issue  as  against  the  metropolitan  aver¬ 
age  of  1.34. 

Announcement  of  results  of  a  study 


of  29  small  dailies  was  made  during 
an  address  by  Jack  M.  Willem,  re¬ 
search  director  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency.  This 
study  of  small  dailies  supplements  an¬ 
nual  studies  of  newspicture  treatment 
and  interest  which  Mr.  Willem  has 
conducted  since  1931.  and  is  the  first 
to  specificarty  treat  smaller  papers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  average 
daily  metropolitan  issue  is  28  pages  as 
against  12  for  small  dailies,  thus  af¬ 
fording  space  to  piermit  15  out  of  29 
large  dailies  to  run  picture  pages, 
eight  out  of  29  small  dailies  run  a 
full  page  of  pictures  at  least  once  a 
week,  the  Willem  study  shows. 

Rely  on  Services 

“Smaller  dailies,”  Mr.  Willem  said, 
"are  far  more  reliant  upon  the  various 
newspicture  services,  with  the  result 
that  69’vv  of  all  pictures  used  are  na¬ 
tional  or  international  in  character. 
In  metropolitan  papers  only  42^r  of 
all  pictures  used  are  national  or  inter¬ 
national. 

“Large  dailies  use  twice  as  many 
half-column  cuts,  and  more  than  three 
times  as  many  large  cuts  of  four  col¬ 
umns  or  better.  Both  use  about  the 
same  percentage  of  two  and  three  col¬ 
umn  cuts,  but  43%  of  all  pictures  in 
small  dailies  are  reproduced  in  one 
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Representation  Does 
Pay,  Says  'Rep' 

continued  from  page  31 

motion  to  create  advertising  for 
newspapers. 

Our  organization  alone  has  expended 
for  promotion  a  percentage  of  its  in¬ 
come  larger  than  the  average  p>er- 
centage,  to  total  national  advertising 
revenue,  spent  by  all  newspapers. 

The  facts  herein  enumerated,  to 
which  many  others  could  be  added, 
fully  justifies  the  indispensability  of 
the  newspaper  representative.  TTiey 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  newspaper 
business.  They  stand  guard  over 
your  national  accounts.  They  develop 
new  accounts  for  each  newspaper  rep¬ 
resented.  They  render  efficient  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertising  agencies  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Our  files  contain 
hundreds  of  letters  from  agencies  and 
advertisers  in  support  of  this  state¬ 
ment. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  possible 
service,  the  publisher  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  heads  should  co-operate  closely 
with  his  representative.  An  army  is 
no  better  than  its  equipment  and  am¬ 
munition. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  hard  and 
intelligent  work.  Business  is  like  the 
measles,  if  you  want  to  get  it,  expo.se 
vourself  to  it. 
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dailies.” 

Mr.  Willem,  whose  studies  of  picture 
interest  in  daily  papers  now  include 
contacts  with  over  9,000  newspaper 
readers,  observes  that  pictures  used  by 
small  dailies  are  generally  more  in 
line  with  the  dictates  of  reader  interest 
than  those  used  by  metropolitan 
papers. 

“Both,”  he  said,  “use  about  the  same 
number  of  pictures  of  persons  in  the 
news,  but  the  smaller  daily  presents 
more  than  twice  as  many  pictures  of 
places  or  objects  in  the  news — a  classi¬ 
fication  which  is  high  in  reader  atten¬ 
tion  value.  Presentation  of  pictures 
in  this  classification  by  small  dailies 
is  equal  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
reader  interest.” 

The  study  showed  that  while  metro¬ 
politan  papers  run  high  in  personality 
shots,  the  small  daily  press  cuts  down 
on  this  percentage  and  prints  three 
times  as  many  pictures  of  science  and 
niechanics.  “This,”  said  Mr.  Willem, 
“is  a  strong  step  in  the  direction  in¬ 
dicated  by  reader  studies.” 

Small  dailies  are  shown  to  be  low  on 
society  pictures,  and  a  little  lower  on 
sports  illustration,  but  they  do  better 
than  large  papers  in  the  presentation 
of  pictures  of  children,  fashions,  etc. 

T^e  above  table  reveals  distribution 
of  photos. 


Rich  Banker 
To  Gel  Relief 
Through  LLF 

Publisher  Admits 
Request  Is  Valid; 
Action  Being  Taken 


"Your  editorials  on  relief  are  in-i 
tensely  interesting  ...  I  guess.”! 
wrote  wealthy  ().  C.  Nickelnabber 
to  Publisher  Henry  A.  Hluepencil.j 
“But  my  eyes  usually  grow  weary  1 
before  I’m  half  through.  ! 

“What  this  community  needs.”! 
continued  O.  C.,  “is  some  eye  relief;  j 
a  newspaiier  that  can  be  read  with- 1 
out  a  headache.”  i 

The  good  publisher,  always  eager  j 
to  serve  his  community,  called  his 
Linotype  repre.sentative.  “What’s i 
to  he  done?”  he  inipiired. 

“Leave  it  to  the  LLF,”  replied  j 
repre.sentative.  “One  of  the  Lino-j 
tyjie  Legibility  Faces  will  make^ 
I  your  paiier  as  easy  to  read  as  a  I 
I  primer.” 

I  The  publisher  chose  Paragon.  | 

Set  in  Linotype  Faces 

HEAD:  30  pt.  Memphis  Bold  Cond.  and 
I  14  pt.  Memphis  Bold. 

1  BODY:  7*2  pt.  Paragon  on  8  pt.  body. 

j  ('•■""LINOTYPE*"-) 


PALMER  AD  DIRECTOR 

Gough  J.  Palmer,  son  of  the  late 
G.  J.  Palmer,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  and 
with  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
Fort  Worth  and  Columbus,  O.,  since 
he  left  the  Chronicle’s  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  a  year  ago,  was 
appointed  advertising  director  of  the 
Hoiiston  Press  May  22.  J.  Pike 
Powers,  for  10  years  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  recently  was 
appointed  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Pre.ss.  E.  Jeff 
Barnette  will  continue  as  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


A  New 
PLACEMENT 
RECORD 
For  May 


A  new  high  in  the  number 
of  men  and  women  placed 
in  the  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  allied  fields  has  been 
set  by  the  Personnel  Service 
for  May.  So  far  this  month, 
positions  ranging  from  cub 
reporter  to  general  manager 
have  been  filled  directly  from 
the  Personnel  files.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  many  have  found  jobs 
from  their  Situations  ads. 

There  is  every  indication 
that  this  demand  for  person¬ 
nel  will  continue.  If  you  seek 
a  job  or  change  of  position, 
do  this:  Draft  a  four-time 
ad.  counting  five  words  to 
line,  40c  per  line  per  issue, 
and  mail  it  to  us  with  pay¬ 
ment.  Personnel  Service  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  sent  you 
immediately. 

Making  the  Thursday  dead¬ 
line  will  insure  in.sertions 
for  every  issue  in  June  and 
six  month's  registration  with 
the  Personnel  Service.  Why 
not  act  note? 


THE  PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Square  New  York  City 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEP 


OR 


Sees  Cure  for  Business 
In  Paid  Advertising 


Many  Speakers  Listed  Arbogust  Offers 
At  Press  Conference 


By  C.  G.  TAYLOR 


THERE  IS  something  rotten  in  the 
state  of  business,  according  to  Mil- 
ton  Wright,  former  lawyer,  newspa¬ 
perman  and  magazine  editor.  He  is 
not  the  only  one  to  discover  the  fact, 
nor  yet  the  only  one  to  advance  bet¬ 
tering  ideas,  but  the  fact  that  he  does 
have  a  panacea  is  news.  The  cure, 
packaged  by  Whittlesey  House  ($3.00), 
is  titled  •  Public  Relations  for  Busi¬ 
ness.” 

Behind  Mr.  Wright’s  words  lies  the 
idea  that  people  at  large  have  been 
dragooned  into  deep  suspicion  of 
business  and  that  it  is  of  high  impor¬ 
tance  to  present  them  with  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  the  story.  The  steps  to 
be  taken  in  that  direction  include  a 
general  re  -  valuation  within  each 
business  organization  as  to  its  role  in 
the  modern  world,  a  revision  of  poli¬ 
cies  aiming  at  more  human  standards, 
and  lastly,  informing  the  public  and 
impressing  them  with  the  sincerity  of 
the  organization  in  question. 

Paid  Advertising  and  News 
Dividing  the  public  into  customers, 
suppliers,  competitors,  employes, 
stockholders,  creditors,  local  commu¬ 
nity,  and  government,  Mr.  Wright 
proceeds  to  tell  how  the  desired  effect 
may  be  gained.  Since  he  has  been  a 
newspaperman  himself,  the  author  has 
the  right  idea  about  the  part  the  press 
may  be  expected  to  play  and  just 
where  that  part  ends.  He  says  the 
message  may  be  presented  in  news¬ 
papers  in  two  forms,  either  “as  paid 
advertising  or  as  news.”  He  not  only 
places  paid  advertising  first  in  his 
W'ord  order  but  shows  that  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  an  idea  may  be 
presented  completely,  prominently  and 
in  the  exact  form  that  the  publicity- 
minded  businessman  intends. 

The  author  pays  quite  a  bit  of  at¬ 
tention,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
quality  of  the  news  releases  that  or¬ 
dinarily  pass  through  public  relations 
channels,  impressing  the  reader  that 
newspap>ers  exist  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  presenting  news  and  warning 
that  “failure  to  understand  this  simple 
fact  has  wrecked  many  an  effort  to 
give  publicity  to  many  a  worthy  pub¬ 
lic  relations  enterprise.”  An  interest¬ 
ing  aside  in  that  regard  is  Press  Agent 
Charles  Washburn’s  estimate  “that  in 
the  country  at  large  enough  money  is 
wasted  on  stamps,  mimeographing, 
and  staffs  who  send  out  unprintable 
fluff  to  finance  every  theatrical  pro¬ 
duction  each  year  in  New  York  City.” 
(That,  incidentally,  would  mean  125 
or  more  shows,  most  of  which  run 
into  five  monetary  figures.) 

Publicity  Men  of  Some  Benefit 

It  is  the  contention  of  Mr.  Wright 
that  there  is  no  enmity  between  re¬ 
sponsible  publicity  people  and  editors, 
citing  as  proof  Stanley  Walker’s  state¬ 
ment  in  “City  Editor”  that  “New 
York  newspapers  would  have  to 
double  their  staffs  if  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  material  which  now  is 
supplied  to  them  by  publicity  men 
whom  they  have  learned  to  welcome 
and  trust.”  But  Mr.  Wright  goes  on 
to  say  that  full  co-operation  between 
the  press  and  the  public  relations 
people  is  necessary  for  satisfactory 
results. 

Even  when  a  story  is  unfavorable  to 
an  industry  it  is  best  for  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  to  be  frank  and 
straightforward  and  supply  all  the 
facts,  rather  than  hold  back  and  let 
the  newspapermen  dig  out  what  other¬ 


wise  might  be  “only  half  the  story.” 

Other  means  of  putting  over  indus¬ 
try’s  case  are  dealt  with  in  the  book 
—  magazines,  radio,  moving  pictures, 
pamphlets,  house  organs  and  indus¬ 
trial  displays.  In  the  more  general 
phases  of  the  account  the  author  goes 
into  more  or  less  detailed  recitals  of 
various  successful  campaigns.  He 
tells,  for  instance,  the  manner  in 
which  the  wizardry  of  the  late  Ivy 
Lee  changed  the  picture  the  public 
held  of  the  elder  Rockefeller,  turning 
him  from  an  alleged  financial  ogre 
into  a  benevolent  old  gentleman.  An¬ 
other  case  is  that  of  the  International 
Nickle  Co.,  which  has  followed  a  defi¬ 
nite,  intelligent  public  relations  plan 
that  pays  handsome  dividends  of 
good  will. 

Cites  Anti'Tax  Campaign 

A  third  instance  of  a  more  dramatic 
sort  is  the  recounting  of  the  campaign 
inaugurated  by  The  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  Patman  Chain  -  Store 
Bill.  In  .supplement  to  that  story  is 
another  .showing  how  Don  Francisco, 
vice-president  of  Lord  and  Thomas, 
effectively  changed  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  a  California  state  tax  plan 
that  discriminated  heavily  against 
chain  stores.  When  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  started  a  general  sur¬ 
vey  showed  public  sentiment  60%  in 
favor  of  the  tax  and  only  15%  of  the 
newspaper  stories  in  favor  of  the 
chains.  Clubs  against  the  movement 
were  formed;  every  daily  and  weekly 
publisher  was  consulted  as  to  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  chain-stores;  business, 
labor  and  consumer  organizations 
were  lined  up;  and  essay  contests 
were  instituted. 

One  of  the  cleverest  bits  of  maneu¬ 
vering  in  the  entire  campaign  was  the 
manner  in  which  a  peach  crop  sur¬ 
plus,  threatening  disaster  to  canneries 
and  growers,  was  stabilized  by  na¬ 
tional  co-operation  of  the  chain- 
stores,  through  the  medium  of  a 
canned-peach  drive.  As  a  result  of 
these  moves,  over  an  11-month  period, 
7ft%  of  the  news  stories  and  editorials 
became  anti-tax.  In  the  next  month, 
at  the  election,  57  out  of  58  counties 
defeated  the  measure. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Wright’s  book  is 
a  sound  and  interesting  treatise  on 
public  relations.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
reviewer,  however,  the  author  pulls 
out  the  tremolo  stop  of  social  con¬ 
sciousness  too  far  and  is  irritatingly 
unctuous  about  such  abstractions  as 
duty  and  human  values.  As  Mr. 
Mencken  was  so  fond  of  pKsinting  out 
in  the  ’20’s,  business  organizations  are 
primarily  profit  organizations  and  not 
social  service  clubs.  It  would  be  more 
realistic  to  say  that  if  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  to  survive  it  has  to  do  certain 
things  rather  than  trying  to  en-halo 
such  concessions  with  a  holy  light  of 
noble  self-sacrifice.  Mr.  Wright  makes 
it  abundantly  clear  that  he  is  no  New 
Dealer  where  business  is  concerned 
but  many  of  his  statements  carry  the 
self-same  catchwords  that  emanate 
from  the  nation’s  capitol. 


State  College,  Pa..  May  25 — Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  foreign  picture  from  several 
vantage  points  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference  which  fs  to  be  held 
here  Friday  and  Saturday,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

At  least  three  speakers  will  talk 
about  the  crisis  abroad:  Sir  Wilimoft 
Lewis,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times:  Frank  Gervasi, 
Rome  chief  of  International  News 
Service;  and  Everett  Holies,  foreign 
correspondent  of  United  States.  Two 
publishers  will  receive  awards  for 
long  and  meritorious  service. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  J.  Hale 
Steinman,  publisher  of  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  president  of 
PNPA;  Col.  B.  C.  Jones,  publi.sher, 
Tyrone  Herald;  George  A.  Anderson, 
editor.  Cnnm'sh7trg  Notes;  John  L. 
Stewart,  publisher,  Washingto^i  Re¬ 
porter-Observer;  Thomas  C.  Shaffer, 
editorial  writer,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bnlletm:  Carl  Sprout,  managing 
editor,  Harrisburg  Patriot-Leader; 
John  Cummings,  political  columnist, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  William  C. 
Eckenberg,  news  photographer.  New 
York  Times;  G.  A.  Harshman,  Sharov 
Herald:  Fred  H.  Kury,  Acme  News 
Pictures;  and  John  D.  Jones,  photog¬ 
rapher,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

Talks  will  also  be  given  hy  Bruce 
Catton,  NEA  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent;  William  A.  White,  Sunday  editor. 
Pittsburgh  Press:  Joseph  Shuman, 
city  editor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette: 
and  Henley  Hill,  make-up  director. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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Chicago  Ad  Man's  Service 
Designed  to  Build  Local 
Accounts 


In  these  days  when  public  relatior. 
mean  much  to  newspaper  publis’ner- 
it  is  timely  to  find  a  comprehensive  | 
advertising  se: 
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Says  Pressure  Groups 
Endanger  Press 

Minneapolis,  May  23 — Freedom  of 
the  American  press  is  in  greater  dan¬ 
ger  from  various  pressure  groups  than 
from  any  legislative  or  executive  cen¬ 
sorship,  Thomas  J.  Dillon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
asserted  at  the  fourth  annual  Daily 
Newspaper  Men's  Conference  con¬ 
ducted  here  today  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Laying  present  widespread  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  to  the  multiplication 
of  pressure  groups.  Dillon  declared 
that  the  press’  freedom  will  exist  only 
so  long  as  the  people  have  faith  in 
the  press  and  think  that  a  free  press 
is  worth  preserving. 

He  pointed  out  that  “the  world  has 
become  organized  into  a  multitude  of 
groups,  each  one  of  which  has  some 
objective  of  peculiar  interest  to  itself, 
which  it  is  passionately  seeking  to 
attain,  by  every  means  of  publicity 
and  agitation  possible. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  concluded, 
“it  can  hardly  have  escaped  your  no¬ 
tice  that  criticism  of  newspapers  has 
reached  a  volume  and  degree  of  strid¬ 
ency,  the  like  of  which  I  do  not  recall 
in  all  my  years  of  newspaper  experi- 


per  advertisements  pay  big  divider.! 
in  return  for  his  clients’  relatively 
small  investments,  has  completed  tht 
prospectus  of  his  new  service  fc 
newspapiers  to  help  them  sell  morr 
local  linage. 

Short  Course  in  Advertising 

The  presentation  is  a  dc.scription  o! 
the  plan,  employing  modern  me’i- 
ods  of  selling  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Aside  from  the  strictly  commercii 
aspects  of  the  service  offered  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  prospectus,  in  itself,  is  i 
short  course  in  advertising,  which  ha; 
as  its  purpose  to  sell  more  local  linaes 
— and  keep  it  sold. 

The  promotional  series  is  backed  u? 
with  specific  examples  of  suitable  copy 
for  solicitors  to  sell  local  advertisers 
Built  around  the  basic  theme  Thi 
Great  Privilege  of  the  America.', 
business  man  is  .  .  .  The  America.! 
Newspaper,”  the  plan  consists  of  a 
continuous  sequence  of  advertise 
ments,  emphasizing  five  major  copy 
themes.  Other  selling  principles,  to 
be  rotated  in  order,  one  to  each  ad. 
are: 

Small  space  can  be  profitable— whe: 
and  how  to  use  it;  large  space  car 
also  be  profitable  if  used  properly; 
even  the  smallest  advertiser  can  ha« 
effective  advertising  copy;  and  finally 
Mr.  Arbogust’s  working  philosophy® 
advertising. 

Make  Them  Believe 
“When  you  make  men  know  y®; 
like  you  and  believe  in  you  a.".: 
in  all  you  sell  .  .  .  (and  you  car 
do  it  with  newspaper  ndrertiMP 
.  .  .  they  will  buy  from  you  the  thin?-' 
you  sell.” 

Typical  of  the  series  are  the  foUo*' 
ing  excerpts  lifted  from  two  ads  m 
the  prospectus: 

“Are  You  Selling  As  You  K-w* 
You  Can  Sell?  .  .  .  Every  day,  V 
carrier,  by  newsstand  purchaa.  if 
mail  even,  this  newspaper  is  inviW 
into  the  pockets  and  the  homes  of^ 
literate  people  of  this  area.  ...  The? 
ask  us  to  come;  pay  the  pennies  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  that  we  will  wme 
because  they  believe  in  our  inte^ 
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and  in  the  completeness  and  the  I  C 


DAILY  SOLD,  REVAMPED 

Sale  of  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.) 
Advance  News  and  the  Rural  Post  to 
Frederick  H.  Kury,  sales  man.iger. 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  was 
announced  on  May  7  and  a  week  later 
the  morning  daily  changed  from  a 
tabloid  to  a  standard  size  newspaper. 


BROUN  JOINS  CHURCH 

Heywood  Broun,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist,  and  president, 

American  Newspaper  Guild,  will  re¬ 
nounce  the  Episcopal  faith  to  become 
a  Catholic  this  week,  he  announced 
at  his  Stamford,  Conn.,  home. 

He  said  he  has  been  receiving 
instruction  in  Catholic  doctrine  for 
several  weeks  from  Msgr.  Fulton  J. 

Sheen  of  the  Catholic  University, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Broim,  the  _ j,-  _ 

former  Constantina  Maria  Incoronata  tailed  outline  of  procedure  has  be*-- 
Fruscella  Dooley,  is  a  Catholic.  re-written  22  times. 
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acter  and  the  quality  of  the  news** 
print.  .  .  .  HERE  is  the  magic  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  your  finger  tips.  .  -  • 
The  presentation  and  the  pl^  ^ 
represents  embody  the  exi^h^^ 
gained  by  Mr.  Arbogust  during 
past  22  years  as  an  agency  copy 
His  idea  first  reached  the 
stage  five  years  ago.  Since  then. 
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fienry  Alloway. 
Financial  Editor, 
Dies  in  N.  Y. 

Served  on  N.  Y.  Times 
and  Advised  Ochs  on  Its 
Availability  for  Purchase 
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Henry  Alloway.  82.  lor  GO  years  one 
the  leading  financial  newspaper 
writers  of  the  country  and  former 
ipancial  editor  of  the  Neu>  York 
limes,  died  May  19  at  his  apartment 
in  the  Hotel  Seville,  New  York. 

During  his  newspaper  career,  Mr. 
Alloway  distinguished  himself  as  re¬ 
porter,  editor  and  publisher.  One  of 
the  highlights  of  his  life  was  his 
iriendly  advice  to  the  late  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  then  living  in  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  that  the  N.  Y.  Times  was  in 
financial  difficulty  and  might  be  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase.  It  was  this  advice 
which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the 
paper  to  Mr.  Ochs. 

Born  in  Delaware 
Mr.  Alloway  was  born  on  July  11. 
1856  at  Magnolia.  Del.  He  attended 
public  schools  there  and  at  Dover, 
Del.  When  he  was  21  years  old  be 
began  newspaper  work  as  local  editor 
of  the  Exeter  (N.  H.)  News  Letter 
.md  the  following  year,  1878.  he  be- 
'.ome  city  editor  of  the  Kingston 
'.V  Y.)  Daily  Freeman. 

While  in  Kingston  he  pulled  a  news¬ 
paper  stunt  which  was  to  serve  as  one 
nl  the  strongest  molders  of  his  future. 
He  arranged  a  conference  between 
Jay  Gould  and  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
whose  railroad  battles  were  bringing 
Wall  Street  to  the  verge  of  panic. 
Peace  between  the  financiers  was  the 
lesult  of  the  conference.  Shortly 
thereafter  Mr.  Alloway  was  offered  a 
position  on  the  New  York  Times. 

In  the  years  which  followed.  Mr. 
.Alloway  was  one  of  the  most  widely - 
known  Wall  Street  reporters.  He 
numbered  among  his  friends  leaders 
in  many  fields.  Among  them  were 
Jay  Gould.  Andrew  Carnegie,  William 
Rockefeller,  James  J.  Hill,  James 
Fisk.  Marshall  Field,  Mrs.  Hetty 
Green.  Elihu  Root,  Mark  Hanna,  and 
George  Pullman.  He  was  credited 
'S'ith  inducing  the  late  Clarence  E. 
Stedman.  the  poet  banker,  to  write  a 
history  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

He  travelled  extensively  throughout 
Times.  On  one  trip 
hrough  the  South  he  was  the  birth- 
“V  guest  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  his 
kOth  anniversary. 

Advised  Mr.  Ochs 

On  another  trip  through  southern 
-Jtates,  he  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Ochs, 
t  was  then  that  Mr.  Ochs  told  him 
‘hat  the  New  York  Times  seemed  to 
'fler  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
journalism.  Six  years  later, 
“6.  Mr.  Alloway  recalled  this  re- 
™rk  and  wired  Mr.  Ochs  of  the 


contributor  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  writing  a  column  of  historical 
reminiscences  called  “By-the-Bye." 

P.  C.  Johnson,  72,  Dies 
In  Washington 

WASHI^CTON.  D.  C..  May  22 — Phil¬ 
ander  Chase  Johnson,  72.  from  whose 
columns  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  over  the  past  47  years  came  such 
original  sayings  as  “Cheer  up.  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come.”  and  “Don't 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  ma¬ 
chinery."  died  at  his  home  here 
May  18. 

Son  of  a  newspaperman,  the  late 
Sylvanus  E.  Johnson  who  was  for 
many  years  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Enqnirer.  Mr. 
Johnson  grew  up  in  Washington  news 
circles,  never  having  engaged  in 
journalistic  work  elsewhere. 

Such  characters  as  Senator  Sorg¬ 
hum,  Farmer  Corntassel.  Uncle  Eben, 
and  Cactus  Joe  of  Crimson  Gulch, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  come 
to  represent  types  of  American  cit¬ 
izenry,  were  his  invention,  first  ap¬ 
pearing  in  “Shooting  Stars.”  his  edi¬ 
torial-page  contribution  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Born  in  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  he  had 
litle  formal  education  but  was  a  tire- 
le.ss  reader. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago.  the 
Chicago.  (HI.)  Merchant  Traveler  ac¬ 
cepted  and  printed  one  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  and  launched  him  on  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  journalism.  Service  with  the 
Sunday  Capital,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Ereiiiup  Critic  preceded  his 
affiliation  with  the  Evening  Star.  For 
a  time  he  covered  theatrical  news, 
then  became  an  editorial  paragrapher 
and  one  of  the  first  writers  of  a  daily 
feature  that  was  to  become  known  as 
a  “column.” 


©faituarp 


WILLIAM  CLARENCE  WALLS.  .58. 

co-publisher  of  Barrie  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  for  25  years  and  a  director  of 
Ontario-Quebec  division  of  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers’  Assn.,  died  in  a 
local  hospital.  May  17  from  pneumonia 
following  an  appendectomy. 

Earl  A.  Robinson,  37,  circulation 
manager,  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald 
Press,  died  May  18  of  leukemia  he  con¬ 
tracted  last  December.  A  teacher  be¬ 
fore  entering  newspaper  work,  he 
went  to  Huntington  nine  years  ago 
from  the  Rochester  (Ind.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

William  C.  Meville.  54,  for  the 
last  23  years  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enc/nirer  News,  died  May  17  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 

Ray  C.  Tho.mpson.  68.  sports  editor. 
Indianapolis  News,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  his  home  May  20.  He  had 
been  with  the  News  since  1898  and 
was  considered  the  senior  member  of 


Miss  Ella  Housefield  Lowe,  83, 
society  editor  of  W’hite  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Reporter  for  the  last  18  years 
until  six  months  ago,  died  May  21  in 
White  Plains. 

William  W.  Clark.  77,  of  Oak  Park. 
Ill.,  editor  of  the  old  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  and  at  one  time  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Club,  died  May  17 
while  visiting  his  daughter  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Martin.  Jr..  42.  wife 
of  the  manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  died  May 
IG.  She  had  been  ill  more  than  a 
year. 

Frank  P.  Dole.  79.  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  outstanding  authorities  on 
thoroughbred  dogs  and  dog  editor  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  from  1912 
until  his  retirement  Feb.  2,  1938,  died 
May  22  at  his  farm  home  outside  of 
Metuchen  Township.  N.  J.,  of  circula¬ 
tory  collapse. 

Horace  S.  Higgs,  61,  night  editor 

Shop  Talk  At 
"Thirty" 

continued  from  page  44 

ment  second.  Grant  that  mistakes  have 
been  made  by  everybody  concerned 
with  the  guild's  development,  including 
this  writer.  None  of  them  are  irrepar¬ 
able.  More  will  be  made,  and  they 
won't  be  beyond  recall.  But  the  time 
has  to  come  soon  when  strikes  like 
those  against  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
Wilkes-Barre  newspapers,  and  the 
Chicago  Hearst  papers  will  be  un¬ 
thinkable.  They  may  give  the  guild 
.some  temporary  advantages,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly,  they  made  its  path  easier 
in  cities  where  publishers  did  not  wish 
to  risk  a  strike  with  ruinous  possibil¬ 
ities.  But  they  gained  nothing  which 
could  not  have  been  won  (or  con¬ 
ceded)  without  strikes  that  deprived 
hundreds  of  families  of  decent  liveli¬ 
hood.  and  inflicted  wounds  on  the 
newspapers  concerned  and  all  others 
which  are  not  easily  healed. 

The  San  Diego  institute  is.  we  are 
profoundly  convinced,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  hope  that  it  will 
be  taken  up  by  other  guild  units  and 
welcomed  by  publishers — the  initia¬ 
tive,  we  believe,  should  come  from  the 
guild  side.  If.  up  to  now.  the  guild 
has  been  in  the  position  of  taking  all 
it  could  get  and  giving  nothing  that 
the  publisher  did  not  already  have,  it 
need  not  remain  in  that  position.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  can  remain  in 
that  position  and  continue  to  com¬ 
mand  the  membership  and  financial 
support  of  the  conscientious  people 
who  write  and  help  to  edit  news¬ 
papers. 


of  Ottawa  Citzen  dropped  dead  in 
his  apartment  May  16.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  paper  20  years  ago  he  had 
been  telegraph  editor  of  Winnipeg 
Tribtine.  Born  in  England  he  joined 
the  Saskatoon  Star  in  1906  and  served 
as  sports  editor  until  1914. 

James  E.  Brown,  85,  editor  of  New¬ 
man  (Ga.)  Herald  for  40  years  and 
Mayor  of  the  city,  died  May  14  fol¬ 
lowing  a  lingering  illness. 

William  J.  Corcoran,  42,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  charge  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Bureau  for  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Times  and  Standard-Times,  and  AP, 
UP  and  Boston  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondent,  died  at  Orleans.  Mass.,  May  9. 

Harry  Daniel  (Hal)  Sallada.  68. 
head  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  proof 
room  since  1901,  died  May  10  at  his 
hoihe. 

John  I.  Day,  (>7,  for  25  years  racing 
editor  of  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  conductor  of  the  papier's 
“On  and  Off  the  Turf”  died  May  17 
in  the  Nassau  County  Hospital  of  a 
heart  attack.  Before  coming  to  New 
York  he  had  been  sports  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Porter  Oakes,  42,  managing  editor. 
Corpus  Chrusti  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  died 
of  heart  trouble  in  Corpus  Christ! 
May  3. 

James  William  Foley,  65,  Pa.sadena 
(Cal.)  Star-News  columnist,  died  May 
17  at  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital 
following  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Entering  newspapier  work  as  a  cub 
on  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune,  he 
later  worked  for  the  old  Pasadena 
Evening  Post  for  nine  years,  and 
joined  the  Star-News  eleven  years 
ago. 

William  Wallace  Screws,  71,  elde.st 
son  of  the  late  William  Wallace 
Screws,  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  from  1865  to  1913,  died  May 
23. 


_ _  v.,vii3  me  American  Association  chapter  of 

financial  straits  through  which  that  Baseball  Writers  Assn.  He  wrote 
f«per  was  pas.sing.  When  Mr  Ochs  story  about  construction  of 

^^nie  to  New’  York  a  few  days  later,  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway 

Alloway  arranged  an  interview  (1908)  and  had  covered  all  the  500- 
whim  with  Charles  A.  Miller,  editor-  nnile  races  since  they  began  in  1911. 
■n-chief.  R  is  believed  that  as  a  stricken  following  a  dinner 

•esult  of  this  and  sub.sequent  meet-  given  for  the  press  by  the  Speedway 
purchased  the  paper,  management. 

-  niade  Mr.  Alloway  financial  Charles  Bennett  Smith,  69,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  York  State  Di¬ 
vision  of  Standards  and  Purchase  and 
former  Buffalo  newspaperman  died 
May  21  at  his  summer  home  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  Y.  He  served  as  legis¬ 
lative  correspondent  for  the  Buffalo 
Times  and  later  became  editor  of  the 
paper.  He  also  served  as  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Enquirer  and  the  Courier 
and  later  was  publisher  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 


wiitor  soon  after. 

remained  with  the 
_  spa^r  several  years  there- 
edif*"  y^ars  he  was  financial 

Danr*"  entered  the  news- 

f  publishing  business  for  himself, 
■■nd  for 


^veral  years  owned  and  op- 


l-jj  Haven  (Conn.)  Pal- 

'ho  iT’  New  Haren  Union  and 
Ljj  Oxford  (Conn.)  Evening  Post. 
''  he  Was  for  fourteen  years  a 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  HEpI 


Willirrn-i  T  to  P®***^-  ^ 

*  »  imUlll  .tMSy U0  about  the  same  speed  that  a  fast  mo- 
■  m  ,  torcycle  messenger  can  negotiate  the 

UlGS  in  1  oronto  distance,  according  to  the  Daily  News. 

The  Times,  however,  reported  that 
In  7RlVl  V^rry  “Wacky  Jack,”  speedy  carrier  pigeon. 

/Om  1  6v2r  jjjg  distance  in  five  and  a  half 

Circulation  Manager  of  Times  last  week  learned  that 

Toronto  Star  Was  Dean  of  papers  contemplating  use  of  carrier 
U.S.-CanadaCirculationMen  P^^eons  should  instruct  their  cainera- 

men  not  to  feed  the  buds  peanuts.  A 
Toronto,  May  25— One  of  the  lead-  pigeon  returned  to  the  Times  roof  but 
ing  newspaper  men  of  North  America  declined  to  enter  the  loft.  A  carrier 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOU 


Properties  listed  below  are  offered  eitim  k 
the  publishers  themselves  or  by  Ike  mtn 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Newspapers  For  Salt 


Circulation  Manager  of 
Toronto  Star  Was  Dean  of 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  lino 
4  Times  —  .40  per  line 


has  died  in  the  person  of  William  L.  pigeon  must  be  hungry  if  it  is  to  fly 
Argue,  circulation  manager  of  the  directly  “home,”  but  it  was  learned 


Toronto  Star.  He  died  May  24  in  Times’  photographers  fed  the  bird 


his  76th  year.  ”  peanuts  at  the  ball  park  and  thus  de- 

A  former  president  of  the  Inter-  stroyed  its  “efficiency.” 

national  Circulation  Managers’  Asso-  ^ _  i.  "»P  ID  1 

ciation.  Mr.  Argue  was  a  business  ^^CtTlCICllCinS  IOOk  HOyCIl 


"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .75  per  line 


One  of  the  biggest,  best  weeklies  in  Floriii 
situated  in  a  live  prospi  rous  comnuta 
on  Florida’s  beautiful  West  Cent  ui 
serving  four  good  towns  v.  iih  a  combind 
population  of  twenty  five  thousand.  Ct 
ries  a  large  amount  of  advertising  inii  s 
a  real  money  maker.  A  wonderful  oppo; 
tiinity  for  an  experienced  newipipe 
man.  Cash,  or  terms  of  $3,500  cub  iti 
balance  over  five  years.  Address  Bu 
6200.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pacific  Coast  —  Evening  DaUy;  WeeKj; 
Radio  station;  isolated.  Mild  clinu'.- 
$150,000.  A.  W.  STYPKS,  .Mills  Bldj 
San  Francisco. 


associate  and  personal  friend  of  circu¬ 
lation  managers  from  coast  to  coast, 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 


Photos  by  Command 


Two  photographers  of  the  Star 


Canada.  Sorrow  at  his  death  and  trib-  Newspaper  Service,  Toronto,  Canada, 
utes  to  his  memory  are  pouring  into  took  informal  pictures  of  the  King  and 


the  Star  from  scores  of  cities.  Queen  of  England  recently  by  royal 

Served  Newspapers  52  Years  command,  according  to  word  received 

Mr.  Argue  was  unanimously  ac-  that  syndicate.  The  pictures 

aimed  the  dean  of  moT\  app)eared  in  Canadian  and  nite 


claimed  the  dean  of  circulation  men 
on  this  continent.  For  52  years  con-  newspapers  from  coast  to  coa^. 

tinuously,  he  devoted  himself,  heart  ,  Matthew  Halton,  staff  reporter  in 
and  soul  to  that  work,  first  with  the  Service,  arranged  for 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  tine,  bos  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  Involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 


Toronto  News,  from  1^7  to  1894  and  sittings  ^d  wrote  an  account 


since  then  with  the  Star. 

As  for  the  Star,  which  he  joined  45 


of  the  event.  The  pictures  of  the 
King,  Queen,  Princesses  Elizabeth  and 


A  four  times  "Situations  Wanted"  ad  car* 
ries  with  it  six  month's  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


years  ago,  he  saw  it  grow  from  a  cir-  Margaret  Rose  were  approved  by  the 
culation  of  about  6,000  to  its  nresent 


220,000  a  day.  Moreover,  when  the  ^  Canadian  photographer  take 

Star  Weekly  was  established  in  1910  shote.  ,  j 


Public  Notice 


it  attained  a  circulation  that  year  of  Audrain,  who  formerly  lived 


20,000.  The  last  time  he  spoke  to  one  Winnipeg,  took  the  first  petoes. 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  circulation  de-  Pinch-hitting  for  Gerald  Richardson, 
partment  there  was  a  smile  of  satis-  regular  syndicate  and  Toronto  Star 
faction  on  his  face,  ill  as  he  was  when  photographer  who  was  in  New 

he  was  informed  that  the  issue  of  the  Audrain  and  Rich- 

Star  Weekly,  for  May  13,  had  for  the  ardson  took  pictures  together  later  in 
first  time  passed  the  400,000  mark.  another  sitting. 

AmerS  CirSuon SUIT  AGAINST  HEARS! 


sociation.  No  Canadian  has  had  that  William  H.  Coe  of  Stoughton,  Mass.. 


honor  since  then.  In  1926  at  Dallas,  has  filed  in  Federal  Court  in  San 
the  Association  did  what  it  never  did  Francisco  a  stockholder’s  bill  asking 


before  nor  after,  it  presented  Mr.  an  accounting  of  the  assets  of  Hearst 


Argue  with  a  gold  medal,  in  recogni-  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.  Ap- 


tion  of  the  unique  services  he  had  ren-  pointment  of  a  receiver  was  asked, 
dered  for  so  many  years.  He  was  also  The  name  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 


made  an  honorary  life  member. 


is  included  in  a  list  of  five  persons 


AN  AUXILIARY  SERVICE! 
“EDmiR  AND  PUBLLSHER”  is 
a  Rprvice  station  on  thp  journalistic 
hiKbways  of  the  world.  On  our 
permanent  library  and  museum  files 
will  be  found,  easily  available, 
important  basic  data  anent  news- 
paper  markets,  ownership,  adminis¬ 
tration,  manaRement.  personnel, 
features,  rirciilations.  advertising 
rates.  linage  statistics  and  mechan¬ 
ics  of  production,  as  well  as  a 
wealth  of  informative  material 
regarding  national  advertiser  and 
agency  Service.  A  specialist  on 
the  daily  newspaper.  “EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.”  now  in  its  fifty- 
fifth  ye.-jr,  occupies  an  exclusive 
field.  Subscribers,  without  finan 
rial  obligation  of  any  sort,  are 
earnestly  urged  to  call  upon  us  for 
any  service  they  feel  we  may  be 
able  to  render. 

Manager, 
Reader  Ser^ce 


In  1933,  he  was  active  in  organizing  named  in  the  action,  presented  in  a 
the  Ontario-Quebec  Circulation  Man-  35-page  document.  Mr.  Coe  repre- 
agers’  Association  and  was  made  an  sented  himself  as  a  holder  of  Class 
honorary  life  member  of  that  body  A  7%  preferred  stock  in  Hearst  Con- 
three  years  ago.  In  1922  with  J.  M.  solidated.  The  action  was  described 
Annenberg,  now  circulation  manager  San  Francisco  by  one  source  as  a 
of  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  James  repetition  of  a  suit  filed  in  the  East 
McKernan,  then  circulation  manager  and  previously  publicized. 
of  New  York  World,  he  helped  or-  __  ottvi. 


Advertising  Ideas  For  Sale 


ganize  what  is  today  the  New  York  AD  SUIT  DISMISSED 


State  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 


3  Chi.  Dailies  Use 
Pigeons  in  Pix  Service 


Justice  Aaron  Steuer  in  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  on  May  24 
dismissed  an  advertising  “idea”  piracy 
suit  brought  by  Averell  Broughton. 
New  York  advertising  man,  against 
Fawcett  Publications,  for  an  alleged 


Cirenlation  Premetien 


Pigeon  picture  service  has  become 
a„  tasting  -hobby"  ot  Chicago 


Diract-Mail  Services 


evening  newspapers.  ’Two  of  the  ol-  Fawcett  in  the  Fall  of  1936.  Brough- 
pers,  Chicago  Times  and  Chicago  $25,000^ 


Evening  American,  are  training  their 
own  pigeons  to  deliver  pictures.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  quietly  and  with 


NEWSBOYS'  BENEFIT 


The  Burroughs  Newsboys  Foimda- 


keen  delight  “scoopied”  its  competi-  tion,  Boston,  benefited  to  the  extent 
tors  by  employing  the  services  of  of  $3,619.50  from  the  performance  of 


pigeons  owned  by  a  local  pigeon  fan-  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  at  the  Boston 
cier  located  near  the  News  building.  Opera  House  May  10.  This  subscrip- 


The  Daily  News  was  successful  in  enable  hundreds  of  Boston 

receiving  pictures,  via  bird,  from  the  newspaper  boys  to  go  to  Agassiz  Vil- 


Lithographed  Letferhaads 


Cubs  ball  park  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  camp  of  the  foundation, 

baseball  season  last  month.  Last  Poland  Spring,  Me.,  this  year. 


week,  the  Times  received  its  first  TM?KrrST  Hn  T  HTA7 
news  picture  by  carrier  pigeon.  The  ULJMIAL  AU  LAW 
American  has  yet  to  achieve  a  sue-  A  bill  restricting  advertising  by 


Special  Services 


cessful  completion  of  a  pigeon  flight,  dentists  has  been  signed  by  Gov. 


bearing  pictures  for  the  paper. 


Luren  Dickinson  of  Michigan,  al- 


The  Daily  News  claims  it  can  see  though  he  severely  criticised  the  meas- 
no  decided  advantage  in  pigeon  ser-  ure  as  undemocratic.  ’The  new  act 
vice  from  local  ball  parks,  declaring  restricts  dentists’  advertisements  to  a 
it  took  about  nine  minutes  for  a  bird  simple  statement. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


THE  SOUTH ’B 

OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER  BROKEB 
MURRAY  E.  HILL  AND  ASSOC. 
402-3-4  Vendome  Bldg.  Nashville,  To: 


Capable  handling,  haying,  selling,  meipn 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highesl  referent-. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nsnkvb. 
Mich. 


Brokerage  service.  Valuation.s  for  ii< 
purpose.  Newspaper  Appraisal  Corpi 
Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Nationally  known  successful  indlTiiti 
publisher  will  buy  through  us  diilj  s 
exclusive  field,  actual  value  up  to  $30( 
000.  Proximity  to  East,  South  or 
Coast  preferred,  but  desirable  living  eoi 
ditions  of  first  importance.  HARWELL 
k  FELL,  2026  4th  Ave.,  Birminghin 
Alabama. 


Newspaperman.  37,  experienced  in  fditorit 
circulation,  selling,  merchandising,  pre 
motion,  wants  to  buy  whole  or  pirt  ii 
weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  daily,  anyvhen 
Financial  and  personal  reference!  0 
changed.  Box  6456,  Editor  &  Publisltt 


Wanted  to  huy  all  or  part  Inteieit  (f 
weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly  pub- 
cation  with  large  circulation  bbtt  (B 
be  printed  on  High  Speed  Rotary  Colo: 
Press  by  successful  eastern  plant.  Gir- 
all  particulars.  Box  6455,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Feature  Salesmen;  Oiiportuiiity  to  take  r. 
outstanding  woman’s  jiage  feature  re.. 
r«*eeived  by  editors.  Definite  but  tnodK* 
drawing  account  to  right  men  now  ti- 
ing  on  newsj)Mpers.  Bonafide  offer.  K 
Mary  MaeFadyen.  1136  Fifth  Aveiu- 
New  York.  SAcramento  2  4837. 


Send  for: 

"/f  Bail  of  Tricks  for  Srilinq  Extra  Linage," 
by  Joe  Ansley. 

Contains  222  ad  selling  ideas.  $1.50. 
PRESS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Fort  Myers,  Florida 


Experienced  special  page  salesmen,  be’ 
flawless,  copyrighted  page.  Leading  !«• 
ropolitun  newsiiaper.  Permanent.  I" 
5994.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photographic  correspondents  for  nets 
feature,  and  scenic  pictures.  . 
either  on  cash  or  commission  basis. 
6994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years  CHARLE.S  PARTI-OWE  CO. 
Oeeidental  Building.  Indianapolis. 


Salesman.  Young  man  with  small  car,  s 
gle,  experienced  in  newspaper 
to  travel,  to  make  contacts  .*■'***, 
papers  for  handling  industrial 
for  prominent  special  advertising 
Permanent.  Reply  in  own 
stating  experience  and  sa'uD’ 
Replies  ronfidential.  Box  6210,  Edit 
Publisher. 


NELCO  TYPED  LETTERS 
The  personal,  effective  means  of  selling 
morn  prospects  hv  mail — inexpensivelv. 
NEW  ERA  LETTER  COMPANY,  INC. 
47  West  Street,  New  York,  DIgby  4-9100. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 

In  Any  of  These  Fields; 


Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  personal 
communications.  Try  us.  Coniph-te  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co..  30  IL. 
21st  .St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Laid  Bond  now  in  combination  runs;  100 
M  @  1.10  M;  50  .M  (n  $1.25  M — ask 
for  samples— NEFF  LITHOGRAPHING 
Co.,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  Yerk.  BE.  3-6890. 


Reprints  of  every  description  direct  from 
your  “copy,’’  even  though  containing 
{lictiires  and  diagrams  1 1  All  sizes  sup¬ 
plied.  500  copies  (S’^xll")  $2.63;  ad¬ 
ditional  hundred  copies  only  22c.  Even 
lower  prices  on  quantity  orders.  Send 
for  samples.  LOUREL  PROCESS,  480 
Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Phone  WAlker  5-0526. 


Advertising  **“**«?, 

Circulation  If! 

Editorial  Publicity 

TJtlllxe  These  Services 
1.  Draft  a  four-time  ad  setting  3“^ 
your  qualifications,  and  — nnli 

ns  with  payment.  (Count  five 
to  line;  40c  per  line  per  ***??'■  ^ 
a  month  your  message 

groapeetive  employers.  Many 
een  placed  directly  in  this  ni*“  ^  j 

2.  Pill  out  completely  (  ‘  *  lilAfni 

photo)  the  Personnel  app'^' 
that  will  be  aent  you  upon 
of  ad.  This  application  will  ‘ 
in  our  files  for  six  months.  ’  ^ 

make  your  record  available  w 
publishers  and  executives 
upon  ns  constantly  for  empW  ’ 

3.  Better  act  now  to  catch  our 

line  of  next  Thursday.  I 


PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
Editor  h  Publisher 

1700  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  ^ 


43 


for 


MAY 


2  7, 


19  3  9 


Sltuatient  Wonted 

AdvertUiiiC 


k  1  Adwrtlslng  Manager,  33,  seeks  change , 
nstional  or  local;  a  worker;  twelve  years 
"^eace.  Bos  6245.  Kditor  &  Publisher 


Advertising  Sale.snisn— Kleven  years’  con- 
ticling  important  chains  and  major  local 
lofounts  on  first,  second  and  third  papers. 
30  years  old.  now  employed  on  major 
eastern  daily.  Capable  at  munagiiiK  staff; 
prefer  second  paiicr.  Dynamic  salesman 
with  proven  ri'cord.  Desire  connection 
where  results  will  he  |iroperly  compen¬ 
sated.  Box  6234.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Ad  Bian— thirteen  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales,  layout,  copy  and  promo¬ 
tional  ads.  Kxecutive  ability.  Age  32. 
married.  Box  6450.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Adman  ...  for  your  sales  force.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman,  qualified  head  a 
division.  He  has  sold  a  hard  list  local 
national-elassificd :  has  successful  linage 
records  as  executive  salesman  iiremerger ; 
credentials  of  A-1  type.  He  has  handled 
strong  promotional  selling  campaigns; 
has  concentrated  on  particular  local  clas¬ 
sifications:  sold  a  siiecial  edition.  He 
has  merchandised  general  accounts  in  lo¬ 
cal  field;  has  analyzed  linage  hot  spots 
for  sales  briefs;  handled  market  data, 
research,  surveys.  Trained  on  large  and 
small  MK.s;  paper  West.  South.  East; 
now  active  Kast.  he  is  seeking  a  new 
connection  to  make  home.  He  is  more 
concerned  about  opportunity  than  salary. 
Inquiries  will  be  held  confidential.  P'or 
further  information  please  address  C.  G. 
Franklin,  318  N.  Chest-r  Kd.,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

Advertising  Man — 35;  unusual  ability  to: 
create  attractive  layouts,  compose  ap¬ 
pealing  copy,  and  intelligently  sell. 
Practical  ideas  that  keeps  linage  on  the 
up.  Twelve  years’  experience;  South 
preferred.  Write  or  wire  Box  6246,  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 

Advertising  solicitor,  college  graduate;  six 
years'  experience  on  New  York  City  pa 
pers.  Advancement  possibilities  essen¬ 
tial.  Will  travel  anywhere  for  interview. 
Box  6215.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ATTFiCTION  PU” hTTsHERS  I 

High  type  exeeiitive  newspaperman  will 
produce  lucrative  special  supplement  for 
established  daily.  Commission.  Beat 
references.  Write  for  details.  Box  6225, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — Fifteen  years’  experi 
ence  large  and  small  dailies.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
DisPLAY  A DV ERTISI NO  SOLICITOR’ S' 

IKisition  wanted  w’ith  affirreftsive 
newspaper  in  town  of  100,000  or 
more  by  capable,  personable  youn^ 
woman  with  five  year.s’  experience 
celling  and  servicing  daily  w'eekly 
combination  middle  west.  Ac- 
<'ount8  have  shown  progressive 
Rains,  and  i^pecial  emphasis  been 
placed  on  campaigns,  contracts. 

Hard  worker.  Now*  employed.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Write  Box 
Kditor  &  Publisher  for 
_ information  or  interview. 

2*4.  Experienced  problems 
and  promotions  of  w*eekly  chains.  Single 
—Ro  anywhere.  Box  6128.  Editor  & 
ruhlisher. 


SityatioM  Waatyd 

Circylatioy 

Avzilgblc,  Circulation  Manager,  10 
wperience  two  dailies.  Wcdl  quail 
nandle  any  phase  of  circulation.  A 
am  references.  Box  6012,  Edi 
PubUsher. 


tlKmatlon  Manager — Unlimited  expe 
specialist  in  boy  promotion  and  ho 
■'cry  with  enviable  production 
excellent  references  from  formei 
nshers.  Locate  anywhere.  Box 
_Editor  A  Publisher 


Energetic  ClHCULATioN  MAN.  ten 
ui*.* with  large  newspaper. 

nt  record  in  all  phases  of  outsidi 
;“5'®r  salesman  expert.  Clean  p 
end  business  record.  Ago  35. 
em.Y®  “'Ivancc.  ■Write  my 
p^flPyrs  through  Box  6224,  Ei 


SituatioM  Waated 
- EJilorul 

'‘®^***^®*^  with  exceptional  re 
C-15  sulary.  Address  Apartmei 

Michi  Humbarton  Road,  Detroi 


I  —  three  years’  experien 
Poaitinn'  eopy-  Clever.  Steal 

^Egg!I!igg:__Box  6195.  Editor  &  Publisht 

200.000.  desirea  a 
rei-Vi’'”*'  “Ken'-y.  radio  or  publ 
radio  Have  press  associatio 

ainvlo  .  writing  experience.  2 

encen'  HSI'^ns-Hy  graduate;  finest  reft 

ntakemT^^’.  “"“vate  copyreadi 
comnl’^^'.- captions,  ideas.  Kn< 
Sc  "''oJ;^®''“ction.  18  years’  e 

*  PnbHaher? 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

Editorial,  columnist,  publicity  or  sports. 
Humor;  satire;  serious.  Unemployed 
now.  32.  single.  Six  year’s  college — 
eight  years’  varied  experience.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Prefer  California  or  Southwest. 
Box  6095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  writer  of  nationally  known  daily, 
fully  posted  on  both  foreign  and  domes 
tic  fiindumentals,  desires  wider  outlook 
with  progressive  publisher.  Diversified 
background  of  many  years’  experience, 
including  travel  abroad.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  prefer  picture  editing,  but  also  like  to 
write.  Am  28,  single,  and  my  experi- 
enec  covers  press  and  newspaper  report 
ing,  feature  syndicate  writing,  and  photo 
editorships  both  for  service  and  news¬ 
paper.  Box  6239.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Kaiser  WUhelm  caricatured  on  wallpaper 
in  1916.  Creative  caricaturist,  ’26,  2‘2 
years’  experience,  now  free  of  contract, 
desires  staff  position  on  newspaper,  ma 
gazine  or  syndicate.  Modern  carica¬ 
tures  in  all  media.  Married.  Box  6190, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

News  and  feature  copyreader  and  writer — 
many  years’  widest  Metropolitan  experi 
ence  (editorial,  circulation,  advertising 
and  promotion)  and  well- versed,  too,  in 
rural  production,  offers  well  equipped 
office  for  reading  and  otherwise  preparing 
all  kinds  of  copy.  Terms  very  moderate. 
Highest  references  and  specimens  of  work 
ready  now  for  your  examination.  Box 

6244,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _  _ 

Newsman — ten  years’  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  copyreader,  news  editor.  Available. 
Box  6451,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Now  employed  society  editor,  metropolitan 
weekly,  young  woman,  ‘23,  wants  change 
to  daily.  .loiirnnlism  degree;  experi¬ 
enced  straight  news,  features,  heads,  proof 
reading,  copy  writing.  Single.  Ameri¬ 
can.  Go  anywhere.  Box  6237,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ _ 

Photographer,  reporter,  copyreader,  24; 
two  years’  experience:  proven  ability; 
now  employed  first-class  semi-weekly, 
desires  position  on  daily  paper.  Box 
6115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PICTURE  EDITOR 

Now  subordinate  on  one  of  top  American 
picture  magazines  eager  to  head  depart¬ 
ment  on  paper  wanting  go  to  town  with 
pictures.  Knowledge  of  world  picture 
sources  and  markets  also  heavy  desk, 
press  association  experience.  Salary  might 
be  trimmed  for  resale  rights  or  commis¬ 
sion.  Box  6M^,_  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Plx  with  life,  punch- -I  produce  them. 
Three  years’  experience,  weekly  and  big 
daily.  25,  single,  college,  cur.  Good 
writer.  Go  anywhere.  Box  6230,  Editor 

&  Publisher^ _ 

Reporter,  feature  writer — young  man,  28, 
with  three  years  experience,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  constructive  daily,  anywhere; 
salary  $25.  Might  also  do  some  editing; 
community  newspaper  and  radio  news 
processing  experience;  other  assignments 
accepted.  Loyal,  genuinely  resourceful 
and  especially  good  on  stories  calling  for 
investigation.  Best  references,  and  can 
report  at  once.  Box  6238,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _  _ 

Reporter — six  years’  New  'York  dailies; 
also  publicity  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Want  position  New 
England  daily  or  weekly.  Box  6452, 

Editor  &  Publiaher. _  _  _  _ 

Science  writer-editor;  translate  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish.  Rapid,  accu¬ 
rate.  Former  managing  editor  scientific 
publication.  Excellent  medico-literary 
background.  Also  available  as  librarian 
or  executive  secretary  to  publiaher.  Hilda 
Wheeler,  (>escent  Avenue,  Huntington, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

Seek  management  of  small  dally  or  place 
on  larger  paper;  have  reported,  sold 
space,  written  copy,  managed  Ad  depart¬ 
ment.  Age  27.  Box  6228,  Editor  &  Pnb- 

liaher. _ 

Sports  editor,  telegraph,  deskman,  reporter. 
Age  28;  ten  years’  experience:  $40.00  per 
week.  Box  6123,  Editor  &  Poblisher. 
Sports  Writer — 24  years’  experience,  19  in 
Pittsburgh,  last  five  in  South  Bend 
covering  all  Notre  Dame  football,  basket¬ 
ball,  etc.  Thorough  knowledge  all  sports. 
Married.  Paper  suspended.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  desire  change.  James  M.  Costin, 
1025  Johnson  street.  South  Bend,  In 
diana. _ 

Successful  Cartoonist  —  Local.  National, 
f’ollicr’a.  etc.  Versatile,  well-informed. 
Desire  opportunity  as  editorial  cartoonist. 
34.  Well  recommended.  Box  6242.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Will  go  ANYWHERE  as  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Have  drawn  daily  syndicated  feature 
five  years.  Opportunity  more  to  me  than 
salary.  Age  23.  Box  6015,  Editor  & 

Publisher, _ 

Woman  Reporter,  26,  2%  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  two  B.S.  degrees — home  economics 
and  journalism;  excellent  references; 
wants  magazine  or  newspaper  work.  Box 

6222,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Writer,  editorials,  features,  reviews,  copy 
reader,  etc.  Two  degrees,  married;  35; 
ten  years  present  job— last  five  in  charge 
editorial  page.  Box  6232,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Ut«d  Equipmtenl — New  Equipment  &  Supplier— Private  Saureet,  Dealere,  Supply  Haute* 


Compotinq  Reem  Eqaipmont  For  Sol# 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St..  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 
See  HOOD  FAIX’O  CORP.  First 
225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  T. 


Improved  design  magaxines  for  Linotype 
machine.  $95  (in  lots  of  3  or  more,  $90 
each).  Top  plate  of  duralumin,  bottom 
plate  of  brass.  Combines  best  features  of 
all  former  designs.  Accurate,  strong, 
light.  Terms  as  low  as  -$25  down,  balance 
$10  per  month.  Montgomery  &  Bacon, 
Towanda,  Pa. 


Intertype  Machines:  1  Model  A;  2  Model 
('  and  2  Model  CSM,  Serial  513041  and 
13578.  Recently  in  operation  at  Santa 
Ana  Journal.  Also  ELROD  Strip  Caster, 
turtles  and  other  equipment.  SANTA 
ANA  JOURNAL.  P.  O.  Box  1500,  Santa 
Ana.  (3ilifornia. 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  onr  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St..  New  York 
City. _ _ 

Rebuilt  Linotype  and  Intertype  machines 
for  sale.  All  modi-ls.  LINOTYPE  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO..  335  Canal  .St.,  New  York  City. 

Situations  Wantad 

General  &  Administrative 

Business,  advertising  manager,  publisher’s 
assistant.  Daily  anywhere,  28,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  every  department.  Planner, 
promoter,  high  type  executive.  Former 
publisher,  consultant.  Good  salesman. 
Box  6226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive  -Three  years’  experience  pub¬ 
lishing  15,000  MES  Combination  daily. 
Desires  position  as  publisher,  general, 
business,  advertising  or  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  15,000-75,000  daily.  Record  shows 
15%  local  advertising  increase.  Nearly 
.50%  net  circulation  revenue  increase. 
Exi>ense  reductions  throughout  depart¬ 
ments.  Box  6014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Manager  small  dally  seeks  <  hange  Business 
•Manager  or  Assistant  to  publisher.  Un 
usual  record  increased  business  all  de¬ 
partments.  Box  6454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sales  and  Business  Manager  of  a  leading 
syndicate;  intimate  knowledge  and  con¬ 
tact  with  national  and  international  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  markets;  also,  buyers 
of  licenses  in  radio,  advertising  and  com¬ 
mercial  fields.  Wide  experience  as  sales¬ 
man,  director  of  sales,  business,  publicity, 
and  imblic  relations.  Young,  physically 
fit:  imaginative,  personable,  energetic. 
Willing  to  go  anywhere  for  opportunity 
to  build  feature.  Box  6233,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Mocksnical 


Composing  Boom  Foreman — Age  47.  Now 
employed,  desires  change.  Was  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Metropolitan  daily.  Refer 
ences.  Write  Box  5918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mechanical  Superintendent — c  oraposlng 
room  foreman,  now  employed,  desires 
change.  Daily  newspaper.  Shopper,  Cir¬ 
cular  experience.  A-1  references.  Box 
6240,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Operator-Machinist— fast ;  clean;  reliable. 
Experienced  foreman.  Eighteen  years’ 
at  trade.  Steady  work.  Box  6249,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  . 

Working  Foreman  or  Superintendent — 39; 
at  trade  since  small  lad  throughout  Me¬ 
chanical  Department.  Past  seventeen 
years  foreman  and  superintendent.  Lo¬ 
cated  past  several  years  in  Chicago — 
seek  situation  on  daily  with  or  without 
job  department — city  from  about  10,000 
to  50,000.  Plan,  route  work,  handle  help, 
co.sta.  estimate,  buy  stork,  economical, 
loyal,  capable  executive.  As  workman — 
know  markup,  all  floor  work  ads  or  job. 
Operate  and  machinist  on  most  all  Lino 
types.  Intertypes.  Ludlows,  Elrods.  Know 
stereo,  rotary  and  flat  bed  Webb  presses, 
job  presses,  etc.  Metropolitan  and  small- 
city  experience.  State  salary.  Union  or 
unorganized.  Box  6178,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
PronMtion 

W.  B.  Hearst  says:  “Your  pages  are  very 
excellent,  well  written,  well-illustrated. 
Will  do  industries  and  paper  much  good.” 
This  promotion  manager  starts  tour  next 
week.  Box  6184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mochanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


Used  Equipment  For  Sale:  2 — D.C.  motor 
generators,  100  K.W.:  1 — D.C.  motor 

generator,  50  K.W.;  1  pai)er  tiering 

machine;  3  refrigerating  units;  4  press 
fudge  devices;  1  battery  charger;  1 
Hoe  mat  roller;  1  hand  addressograph 
machine,  with  plates;  3  press  production 
recorders;  72  fonts  monotype  mats;  45 
fonts  giant  caster  mats;  ‘2  fonts  Devinne 
outline  linotype  mats;  I  photographic 
enlarger:  2  Margacli  metal  feeders.  For 
details  address  Purchasing  Agent.  COUR¬ 
IER  .lOURNAL  &  TIMES.  Louisville. 

Kentucky^ _ 

All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses.  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes.  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE,  Inc.,  30  West 

24th  Street.  New  York  City. _ 

For  Sale:  Full  page  new  casting  box.  Op- 
timus  press  22x31  maximum  sheet,  4  rol 
ler.  with  motor — no  junk.  By  owner. 
Burton  Heights  Record,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich, _ 

Practically  new  Hoe  octuple  press,  complete 
equipment  with  pony  auto  plate.  Model 
8  linotypes.  South  Bend  News  Times, 
South  Bend.  Indiana. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted:  Cutler  -  Hammer  newspaper  dis 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description, 
jirice,  f.o.b.  point.  Box  6056,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ _ 

14  or  similar  Iiinotsrpe;  FB  press  to  handle 
4  pages  of  6  col.  x  20  in  paper;  folder 
for  4.  6  and  8  pages.  The  Town  Crier, 
Powell  River.  B.  C..  Canada. 


Newspaper  Machinist 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  — -  pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
;t  5967.  H.  .Ammon  &  Co..  136  Lafayette 

St  .  N.  Y.  C. _ 

Specialties  in 

Dismantllng-Erectlon-BebuUding 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Goss,  Hoe,  Scott  and  Duplex  Rotaries 
ANYWHERE— ANY  TIME 
Pajay  Bethpage,  New  York 


Photo-Engraving  Eqnipmnnt  For  Solo 


CHEMCO 

Photo- Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  FhotoFroducts  Company 
•230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Complete  Photo  Engravers  Equipment 
chemicals  and  supplies,  manufacturers 
and  distributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Photo  engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ Chicago,  Ill. 

Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
built,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  Dept.  A,  TASOPE’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Mo. 


Frass  Room  Eqnipmont  For  Solo 


Duplex  Iffodel  £  and  Goss  Comet  presses, 
late  serial  numbers.  Will  furnish  erector 
and  guarantee  good  condition.  JOHN 
GRIFFITHS  CO.,  Inc.,  145  Nassau  Street, 

New  York  City. _ 

Sixteen  or  twenty-four  page  Duplex  tubular 
press,  2  to  1  impression  cylinders,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Equipped  for  color 
printing.  Available  July  or  August.  For 
further  information  write  R.  HOE  &  CO., 
INC.,  910  E.  138  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Publication  Brokers 

e  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

•  GENERAL  MAGAZINES 

•  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Bought,  Sold, 
Consolidated,  Appraised. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

L.  Parfcar  Likaly.  Prm. 

TlBM  B14(,.  TliMi  Bqvan,  Vow  Toik 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  May  22— Monday 
morning,  half-way  mark  on  a 
winged  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  looks 

like  the  right  moment 
We  Take  fort  to  I'aoR  the  regalia 

.  .__xi _  of  an  ambassador-at- 

in  AnoTn^r  <>  <>  « 

large  for  a  few  hours 

Experiment  down  to  the 

chores  of  a  guy  who 
writes  for  a  livine.  It  also  gives  a 
breathless  New  Yorker  the  only 
chance  he  has  had  for  eight  days  to 
collect  into  some  sort  of  pattern  the 
kaleidoscopic  impressions  of  his  first 
trip  to  this  land  of  wonders.  That 
last  Ls  for  his  own  benefit,  for  at  the 
moment,  it  seems  that  this  page  will 
be  given  largely  to  notes  on  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  may  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  newspaper  people. 

Let’s  go  back  about  two  months. 
From  San  Diego,  we  received  a  letter 
signed  by  Charles  Dewees  of  the  Snu. 
.setting  forth  the  main  items  of  a  plan 
for  a  newspaper  institute  in  that  city. 
It  was  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
San  Diego  Newspaper  Guild,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  San  Diego  newspapers, 
and  the  vocational  .school  of  San 
Diego.  It  was  to  spread  information 
about  newspapers  and  newspaper 
proce.sses  not  only  within  the  news¬ 
paper  circle,  but  to  the  public  within 
reach  of  its  voice.  Dewees  wanted 
suggestions  from  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  speakers  competent  to  inform 
newspaper  people  and  the  public  on 
various  pha.ses  of  newspapier  work 
and  asked  that  the  Shop  Talker  in¬ 
clude  himself  on  the  list.  We  com¬ 
plied  on  both  counts. 

Jump  ahead  to  la.st  week.  We 
hopped  a  plane  at  Newark  late  Sun¬ 
day  night,  arrived  in  San  Diego  the 
next  afternoon,  and  were  met  by  an 
impre.ssive  committee.  There  was  Ar¬ 
thur  K.  White.  Dublisher  of  the  Uiuoti- 
Trihuiie.  Fred  Wilson,  also  of  that  or¬ 
ganization  and  president  of  the  local 
guild:  Ruth  Taunton,  feature  writer 
of  the  Union  Tribune,  and  chairman 
of  the  institute  committee;  Bill  Adair 
of  the  Union  Tribune.  Mr.  Dewees  of 
the  Sun.  and  several  others  whose 
names  (we  regret)  e.scaped  us  in  the 
flurry  of  airport  introductions. 

From  the  airport  we  were  hustled  to 
the  U.  S.  Grant  hotel,  given  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  clean  up  and  then  escorted 
to  an  informal  dinner  attended  by  a 
score  or  so  of  keen  young  men  and 
women  from  both  papers.  Then  the 
usual  trip  around  town  to  see  a  few 
of  San  Diego’s  amazing  beauties  (in¬ 
animate.  of  course!) 

We  were  scheduled  for  two  ad¬ 
dresses  on  Tuesday,  and  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  was  all  packed,  but  with  our  no¬ 
torious  Scotch  canniness,  we  asked 
Miss  Taunton  for  some  background 
information  on  the  program.  We  hope 
she'll  stand  for  this  rendition  of  her 
explanation: 

*  *  * 

“AT  THE  TIME  the  San  Diego  News¬ 
paper  Guild  was  being  organized  in 
1936.  we  had  a  dream  that  some  day, 
as  soon  as  the  work 
Guild  Wanted  organization  and 
a  Positive  Ratting  ourselves  ac- 
Contribution 

ushers  was  finished, 
we  might  find  a  prac¬ 
tical  channel  for  doing  these  things: 
raising  our  individual  standards  of 
workmanship,  creating  a  more  co¬ 
operative  understanding  between 
newspaper  departments,  and  a  more 
co-operative  understanding  between 
newspapers  and  the  public. 

This  might  have  remained  a  shape¬ 
less  desire,  had  we  not  discovered 
that  the  publishers  were  equally  in- 


Guild  Wanted 
a  Positive 
Contribution 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

terested  with  us.  The  guild  executive 
committee  named  an  institute  commit¬ 
tee  of  nine  guild  members,  represent¬ 
ing  the  three  daily  papers,  the  Union, 
the  Sun,  and  the  Evening  Tribune, 
with  me  as  chairman. 

“We  had  an  idea  that  we  should  try 
an  institute,  but  none  of  us  knew  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  how  to  proceed. 
Letters  to  Chicago,  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington.  London,  and  Geneva  brought 
replies  that  new.spaper  people  in  those 
cities  had  never  heard  of  a  newspaper 
institute,  that  they  were  interested 
and  wanted  to  know  how  we  came  out. 
but  were  not  able  to  give  us  any  sug¬ 
gestions. 

“The  vocational  school  in  San  Diego 
is  outstandingly  progressive.  We  went 
to  it  for  help  and  received  it  gener¬ 
ously.  Harry  A.  Tiemann,  school  di¬ 
rector,  sugge.=ted  that  we  form  a  sec¬ 
ond  committee,  on  which  he  would 
represent  the  school,  Mr.  Whyte  the 
management  of  the  Union-Tribune. 
A.  H.  Houser  the  management  of  the 
Sun.  and  Mr.  Dewees  and  I.  as  the 
guild  committee  would  represent  em¬ 
ployees. 

“Mr.  Whyte  and  Mr.  Houser  ac¬ 
cepted  our  invitation,  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  which  never  faltered  during  the 
weeks  of  many  committee  meetings 
when  we  were  feeling  our  way  along. 
Bless  their  hearts,  they  attended  every 
meeting,  no  matter  what  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  their  day.  and  supported  us 
in  every  step. 

“The  small  committee  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  general  outljne  of  the 
institute  and  then  the  guild  commit¬ 
tee  carried  on  with  details.  We  were 
to  have  eight  sessions,  each  in  morning 
and  evening  meetings  for  the  benefit 
of  day  and  night  .shifts.  Three  meet¬ 
ings  were  open  to  the  public.  State 
and  federal  funds  were  provided 
through  the  vocational  school  to  help 
defray  traveling  expenses  of  .speak¬ 
ers.  one  of  the  rules  being  that  all 
speakers  must  come  from  outside  of 
San  Diego  county,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  No  college  professors  were  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  speakers,  all  of 
whom  are  actively  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work.” 

*  «  * 

AT  PREVIOUS  sessions  the  institute 

had  been  addres.sed  by  E.  Manches¬ 
ter  Boddy.  publisher  of  the  Los  An- 
uelps  News  and  Eve- 
We  Didn't  ””’9  News,  on  the 

Carry  An  Publisher’s  v  i  e  w  - 

,,  .  ^  point;  E.  H.  Hostet- 

"  ler,  Los  Angeles  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation;  Phil  Knox.  Oakland 
Tribune  circulation  manager  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Circulation  Managers  of 
California;  E.  E.  Colwell,  chief  tech¬ 
nical  adviser  for  the  Stahi  Corp.,  at 
Los  Angeles;  Charles  E.  Arnn,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
News  and  Evening  News,  and  Allan 
Bosworth.  picture  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner.  Paul  C.  Smith, 
general  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  two  or  three  more  ses¬ 
sions.  for  which  the  program  has  not 
been  announced. 

We  had  nominated  ourselves  to 
“speak  objectively”  on  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,”  and  the  San 
Diego  folks  showed  themselves  to  be 
good  gamblers  by  taking  up  our  pro¬ 
posal.  We  understand  that  the  idea 
met  some  natural  opposition — “why 
have  the  guild’s  ‘worst  enemy’  come 
out  here  and  plant  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
sension,  etc.?”  Somehow,  the.se  ob¬ 
jections  were  overcome,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  newspaper  busine.ss,  we 


arc  glad  that  they  were.  And  we  went 
to  San  Diego  without  an  umbrella. 

To  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  tried 
to  keep  our  promise  of  an  objective 
address.  We  pulled  no  punches, 
either  in  the  formal  speech,  or  in  the 
rapid  fire  of  questions  which  followed 
both  sessions.  The  morning  meeting 
overflowed  a  large  classroom — ^be¬ 
tween  75  and  100  present,  we  should 
say.  mostly  night  workers  on  both 
papers  and  from  all  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  publishers.  The  evening  ses¬ 
sion,  open  to  the  public,  drew  a  crowd 
big  enough  to  fill  the  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  auditorium,  which,  they  told 
us.  had  about  500  seats. 

We  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
guild,  as  we  had  seen  it  from  a  ring¬ 
side  .seat;  since  1933.  We  declared  that 
publishers  had  erred  then,  either  by 
dismissing  the  movement  as  transient 
and  unimportant,  or  by  taking  it  too 
seriously  as  a  threat  to  their  economic 
existence.  Both  extremes,  we  .said, 
have  been  proven  wrong  by  events. 
We  pointed  out  the  guild  error  in  get¬ 
ting  tough  too  quickly,  alienating 
sources  of  employer  .support  which 
might  have  .steered  guild  progre.ss 
through  le.s.s  stormy  channels. 

We  pointed  out  that  since  April. 
1934.  the  thinking  of  most  guild  units 
and  most  publi.shers  has  been  along 
divergent  lines,  and  we  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  day.  the  new.spaper 
business  might  be  aVjle  to  recapture 
the  old  spirit,  the  .sense  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  writing  forces  of  news- 
papiers  and  those  of  new.spaper  man¬ 
agement  must  be  the  same  and  that 
they  cannot  be  divorced  without  great 
harm  to  all  concerned. 

*  «  * 

WE  WENT  on  to  state  that  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  guild  into  the  CIO. 
necessary  as  it  may  have  .seemed  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the 
Editorial  leaders,  had 

Leadership  widened  the  breach 
between  employers 
Submerged  employes,  and 

had  also  alienated 
many  sound  and  conservative  editorial 
employes,  who  w’ere  neces.sary  to 
healthy  development  of  the  guild 
movement.  We  traced  similar  effects 
to  the  guild's  effort  to  organize  all 
white  collar  employes  under  one  tent, 
stating  again  our  view  that  editorial 
employes,  performing  the  primary 
journalistic  function,  did  not  have 
similar  interests  with  the  clerical, 
sales,  and  semi-mechanical  forces,  and 
that  the  vital  editorial  leadership 
would  be  numerically  submerged  by 
the  inclusion  of  non-editorial  em¬ 
ployes.. 

The  guild  shop  got  a  great  deal  of 
attention  in  the  address  and  in  the 
questions  that  followed.  Our  answers 
developed  somewhat  like  this: 

Aside  from  the  potential  menace  to 
the  free  pre.ss  which  many  publishers 
saw  in  the  guild  shop,  we  saw  in  it 
positive  disabilities  to  writing  jjeople. 
It  made  good  standing  in  the  guild  the 
prime  requisite  to  newspaper  employ¬ 
ment;  competency,  a  trained  brain, 
skill  at  reporting  and  writing — all 
these  became  secondary  to  possession 
of  a  guild  card.  An  editorial  man 
who  disagreed  with  guild  policies  and 
guild  administration  so  strongly  that 
he  felt  he  could  no  longer  retain  .his 
membership  was.  under  the  guild 
shop,  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
work  at  his  chosen  profession  in  his 
chosen  surroundings,  and.  conceivably, 
might  bo  barred  from  newspaper  work 
in  any  city  where  the  guild  was  domi¬ 
nant. 

We  alluded  to  the  destructive  char¬ 


acter  of  guild  strike  tactics,  as 
barrier  to  reconciliation  with 
ers,  and  we  did  not  spare  the 
for  their  part  in  bringing  about 
oral  guild  strike  situations.  We 
that  much  of  the  pre.sent  criti 
newspapers  had  its  source  in  the 
principally  among  the  less  co 
members  of  newspaper  staffs  who 
especially  active  in  the  labor  i 
ment  phases  of  guild  activity, 
said  also  that  retention  of  fiie 
competent  people  in  newspaper 
ployment  was  fostered  by  gudM 
ditions,  which  tended  to  freeze 
into  jobs  and  to  solidify  their 
pensation  at  contract  levels, 
the  business  unattractive  to  the 
perior  people  whom  newspapers: 
attract  and  pay  according  to 
worth  if  they  are  to  retain  public 
fidence. 
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PARTICIPATION  of  the  guild  in 
itics  was  also  briefly  di.scussedii 
disability  which  must  be  ove 
before  any  sa 


A  Program  lory  degree  of 

of  Mutual  Peasrnent”  could  W 

...  reached  betweei 

Appeasement  publishers  and 

members.  I  f  tki 
guild  is  in  local,  .state,  and  na 
politics  as  an  active  participant,  ’ 
does  the  public  come  out?  It  is 
enough  that  editorial  pages  and 
lines  are  sometimes  twi.sted  for 
cal  reasons.  That  can’t  be  cond 
It  has  no  place  in  a  free  press.  But 
the  evils  it  creates  be  bettered,  if  Ikf 
reporters,  on  their  side,  get  into 
tics,  presumably  in  opposition  to  III 
owners  of  their  papers?  Can  i 
members,  as  politicians,  be  trusted  h 
write  of  political  affairs  objectivd|!* 

Our  conclusion  was  about  like  tik 

If  you  have  an  atmosphere  of  m 
trust,  not  agreement  on  details, 
mutual  trust  in  good  faith,  none  of 
provocative  elements  in  the  guild 
gram  are  so  vital  that  war  need  be 
dared  for  their  defense.  TTie 
elements  in  the  guild  program  are 
raising  of  pay  standards  to  d 
levels  and  maintaining  them  there 
a  contract  which  will  give  reaso 
leeway  to  management  in  these 
bled  economic  times;  the  provision  rf.' 
rea.sonable  .security  to  men  and  woo* 
against  arbitrary  discharge,  and 
penalty  payments  to  them  in  the 
of  their  separation  from  the  paynfl 
for  no  fault  of  their  own.  Not  nuW 
publishers  will  resist  that  program!^ 
day.  The  guild’s  record  of  contn* 
and  agreements  is  proof  enou^  • 
that. 

What  the  majority  of  publishers™ 
not  take  is  an  arrangement  whi4 
gives  the  guild  ab.solute  control  oi* 
the  membership  of  the  working  fo* 
They  won’t,  as  a  class,  accept  W 
guild  shop.  They  will,  as  they  injA 
take  their  writing  talent  where  tW 
find  it.  without  regard  to  union  ra*' 
bership. 

It  is  up  to  the  publishers  to  con 
the  guild  by  performance  that  a  c» 
tract  is  sacred,  that  refusal  of  * 
guild  shop  provision  does  not  niiA 
future  attempts  to  disrupt  the  o 
zation.  and  that  contracts  will  be  i* 
tually  carried  out  in  spirit  and  * 
along  the  lines  of  tricky,  led 
clause.s. 

It  is  up  to  the  guild  to  prove  to 
Ushers  that  its  infant  days  are  ^ 
that  it  is  a  mature  organizatioa  *• 
a  sense  of  re.sponsibility  to 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  its  own  n*** 
bership;  that  it  is  not  going  toco^ 
promise  the  respon.sible  publishtf^ 
engaging  in  politics:  that,  as 
ganization,  it  will  not  take 
stands  on  matters  which  its 
are  reporting  in  the  daily  news; 
its  members  are  newspaper  wo 
first  and  partisans  of  the  labor  n 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


